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1v 


INTRODUCTION 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


During long-term history of evolution, human beings have to fight 
constantly to survive with natural disasters, social injustices, family 
turmoils as well as their own sufferings. Man, therefore, always needs a 
spiritual and physical consolation. Consequently, religion is very 
necessary and important for human life and society because it can provide 
spiritual relief, philosophy of life and salvation for human beings. 
Buddhism, a religion arose in ancient India and developing in various 
parts of the world today, also aims at the same goal that is providing 


happiness for human beings, as words of the Buddha:! 


Monks, there is one person whose birth into the world is for 
welfare of many folk, for the happiness of many folk; who is born 
out of compassion for the world, for the profit, welfare and 
happiness of devas and mankinds. Who is that one person? It is a 


Tathagata who is Arahant, a fully Enlightened One.” 


Welfare and happiness for mankind brought by the Buddha are not 
the material properties, but the spiritual benefits coming from compassion 
and wisdom which transcend above the ego of things and persons, free 


from the hindrances of passion and ignorance. This does not mean that 


'  Ekapuggalo, bhikkhave, loke uppajjamano uppajjati bahujanahitaya bahujanasukhaya 
lokanukampaya atthaya hitaya sukhaya devamanussanam. Katamo ekapuggalo? Tathagato araham 
sammasambuddho (A i, 21.) 


* The Book of The Gradual Sayings (Anguttara-nikaaya), tr. F.L. Woodward & E.M. Hare, Vol. I, 
p. 14. 


Buddhism rejected materialism. Buddhism views material only as means 
to achieve happiness and propagate Dharma, although necessary, but also 
very dangerous because of its excitability of greed, hatred and ignorance 


of man. 


In the process of spreading Dharma, Buddhism has been divided 
into many sects to adapt to the customs and culture of people in the land 
where it went. The Buddhist schools have compiled different teachings of 
the Buddha according to their own practices and thoughts. History of 
Buddhism recorded that during the period of about 200 years after the 
Buddha’s Mahaparinirvana, Buddhism was mainly divided into two main 
schools, Sthaviravada (Pali: Theravada, the Elders) and Mahasanghika 
(Great Community). The former was split up to some eleven sects and 
remains nowadays as Theravada, while the latter was divided into seven 
sub-sects.! The original words of the Buddha, therefore, have been 
interpreted into different ways in different languages and doctrines by the 
distinctive Buddhist sects. The ultimate truth that the Buddha attained 
under the Bodhi tree, therefore, was presented sometimes by the language 
of no-self (andtman), sometimes in the language of true-self (satyatman) 
as in the Mahdparinirvanasitra.’ It would be very wrong to assume that 
either ‘no-self’ or the ‘Buddha nature’ is the ultimate goal or ideal of 
Buddhism. No-self, the Buddha-nature and all other Buddhist doctrines 


are only means to achieve happiness like a raft used to cross the river. 


The Buddha-nature doctrine which is presented in several 
Mahayana scriptures of the so-called Tathagatagarbha literature such as 
the Mahaparinirvanasitra, Tathagatagarbhasitra, Srimdladevisitra, 


'P.V. Bapat, 2500 Years of Buddhism, p. 85. 
* T12n375, p. 0648b. 


Lankavatarasutra, etc. was formed in India in about the third century 
CE,' and then it quickly spread to China, where it occupied an important 


role in thought and practice of Chinese Buddhism. 


The thought of Buddha-nature plays an important role in the 
religious life of Mahayana Buddhism in the East and Southeast Asian 
countries because it provides a faith of permanence and immortality due 
to a declaration of “all sentient beings possess the Buddha-nature, and 
Tathagata (Buddha) is permanent with no change at all” 
(— DREARY, WOR FEE RA BY. 


The above idea of the Buddha-nature, although is very important in 
the Mahayana Buddhist countries, seems to be akin to the permanent Self 
(Atman/Brahman) of the Upanisads. Whether or not the Buddhist thought 
of Buddha-nature is in reality a self that the Buddha denied in his 
teachings. Thus, it is really significant to have a critical and comparative 


study on the Buddha-nature as it is presented in the Lankavatarasutra. 


Among Mahayana scriptures, the Lankavatarasiitra (hereafter 
abbreviated to LVS) is preferred for the study of the Buddha-nature than 
the others because the sutra is still extant in versions of Sanskrit, Chinese, 
and other languages. Especially, LVS is a unique text identifying 
Tathdgatagarbha with Alayavijfidna, which is the inherently pure 
consciousness and has the ability of storing all seeds of good and bad 
deeds of beings. This identification makes the Buddha-nature become 


more understandable and easy to explain in the psychological way. 


' Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 230. 
* T12n375, p. 767b. 


Before going into the technical investigation of the thesis, we 
present some basic concepts relating to the concept of Buddha-nature and 


the outline of the LVS. 


The Concept of Buddha-nature 


The Buddha-nature, as declared by the Buddha, is “the deepest and 
the most difficult state to see and only the Buddha can know it well; 
however, when one reads the sitras, one can very well see it because of 
the power of faith” (ATATHTEMDE RRS AAI.  MEGH REA, 
jhe Sa. BEN SZAE DIS)’. Therefore, based on the 
Buddhist canon with the belief in the existence of the Buddha-nature 
hidden within all beings, it is possible to study the thought of Buddha- 


nature as it is depicted in Buddhist scriptures. 


The doctrine of Buddha-nature was first presented in the third 
century CE in the Tathdgatagarbhasitra (Dafangguangrulaicangjing) . 
The sutra introduced the doctrine and illustrated it with nine illustrations 
of the word garbha, such as womb, store, calyx, husk, and seed. The 
Tathagatagarbha is likened to the Buddha hidden in pedals of flower; to 
honey in bees, to a noble son hidden in the womb of an inferior, ugly 
woman; to a seed hidden in a useless husk-covering; and to a store of 
treasure hidden beneath a poor man’s house.’ The concept was further 


developed in later Mahayana scriptures like the Srimdlasiitra (The Lion’s 


'T12n375, p. 0653a. 
> T16n666 & 667 


> Robert E. Buswell (ed.), Encyclopedia of Buddhism, Vol. Il, p.827; Brian Edward Brown, The 
Buddha Nature: A Study of the Tathagatagarbha and Alayavijiidna, pp. 125-130. 


Roar of Queen Srimala)' where the Buddha-nature refers to an inner 
potential that enables beings to become the Buddhas. The sutra also 
identifies the Buddha-nature as the Dharmakaya (fashen) of the Buddha, 
which pervades all beings but is still covered by defilements (klesakosa) 


in unenlightened living beings. 


The English term Buddha-nature refers to the Chinese term foxing 
(fii VE); however, its exact Sanskrit equivalent is not apparent. Some 
scholars suggested its Sanskrit equivalents that are the Buddhata, 
Buddhadhatu, or Buddhagotra.” This problem may result from the 
missing of Sanskrit equivalent scriptures and the various Chinese 
translations. For example, the Sanskrit term Buddhata in the LVS* is 
translated into Chinese fotixing or foti (the essence of the Buddha) in the 


ed, 
Tang version. 


There are many approaches to define the Buddha-nature according 
to its ontology, epistemology and soteriology, etc.; but this way is usually 
appropriate to study the Buddha-nature in a particular scripture with its 
limited issues. In Mahayana scriptures, the Buddha-nature is usually 


covered with both aspects that are individuality and universality. 


The Individuality of the Buddha-nature 


The individuality of the Buddha-nature is the state or quality of the 
Buddha-nature that is endowed within a person. Individually, the 


Buddha-nature is the inherent potential ability of transcendental wisdom 


' The full title is Srimaladevisimhanddasitra ( P82 hli-4YL— FRAT (E77 RRS), T12n353, p. 
217a-23b. 


* Sallie B. King, Buddha Nature, pp. 4-5. 
> Lanka, p. 57. 
*T16n672, p. 0608a18. 


and compassion hidden inside all beings that can make them become 
Buddha.’ In this dimension, the Buddha-nature is called with the names 
such as the Buddhata or Buddhagotra (foxing ‘ii; the Buddha-nature), 
Tathagatagarbha (rulaicang), Dharmakaya (fashen; truth body), zixing 


(self-nature), zhenxin (real mind), benxin (original mind), etc.” 


The Tathagatagarbha 


The Sanskrit term Tathadgatagarbha was first translated into 
Chinese as rulaicang by Paramartha (Zhen-di, 499-569 CE), who was a 
famous founder of the She-lun school in China.’ Although the term 
rulaicang is not the Chinese translation of the Buddha-nature, it is a close 
synonymic term of the Buddha-nature and very popular in both writing 
and speaking substituted for the Buddha-nature. The assimilation of these 
two terms which can be derived from the work entitled Foxing-lun (The 
Buddha-nature Treatise)’ attributed to Vasubandhu and translated into 
Chinese by Paramartha in the fifth century CE, because of the similarity 
of the text title (foxing) and the Tathagatagarbha inside. Although there 
is no Sanskrit equivalent scripture of the text, scholars attempt to put 
forward the Sanskrit original terms for foxing (Buddha-nature) in this text 
that may be Tathdgatagarbha, Tathdgatadhatu, Tathagatagotra, the 
Buddhagotra or the Buddhadhatu.’ 


The term Tathdgatagarbha consists of two main parts tathdgata 


and garbha. Tathagata, one of the ten epithets of the Buddha, is used by 


' Sallie B. King, Buddha Nature, p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 3. 

> Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 229. 
*T31n1610, pp. 787a-813a. 

° Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 270. 


the Buddha to refer to him.' D.T. Suzuki argued that the question is 
whether to divide tathadgata into tathd and gata, or into tathad and dagata. 
In the first case, gata is “gone” or “departed,” and in the second case, if it 
is dgata, it means “is come” or “is arrived.” Hence, the reason for the use 
of the term is uncertain. Whatsoever may be the case he further 
mentioned that it does not matter whether the tathdgata is the “one thus 
come,” or the “one thus gone.” When his appearance in the world is made 
the center of interest, he is the “one who has thus come”; on the other 
hand if we think more of his disappearance from among us, he is the “one 
who has thus departed.” To sum up, the Chinese translators have adopted 
the second reading as they have rendered tathdagata by (rulai), 1.e. “one 


who has thus come”.” Garbha is generally translated into Chinese as (jk 


cang) meaning “‘to store” or “a store-house”’, same as Gaya; but literally it 
means “womb” (= zigong) or “embryo” (jf tai). Thus, the term 
tathagatagarbha literally contains two meanings: “embryonic 
Tathagata’, i.e. the incipient Buddha and “womb of the Tathagata’, 1.e. 
the container of the Buddha inside. In both cases, the tathagatagarbha 
refers to the state of the Tathagata or Buddha still hidden and covered by 
defilements. However, Sallie B. King may be wrong when she writes 


that: 


The “womb of the Tathagata” is understood as that possesses the 
essential attributes of the Tathagata in their fully developed form, it 
represents the fulfillment of the Buddha Path and is linked with 


' GP. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, Vol. I, p. 989. 
°-D.T. Suzuki, Studies, p. 340 ff. 


such terms as Dharmakaya, Nirvana, perfect wisdom and 


realization.’ 


Here, Sallie B. King incorrectly identifies the term 
tathagatagarbha (womb of the Tathagata), i.e. the hidden state of the 
Buddha, with the term Tathagata (Dharmakaya or Buddha), i.e. the 
exposed state of the Buddha. 


The Chinese translators were very correct when they rendered 
Tathagatagarbha as Rulaicang (the Tathagata Store)” because the term 
cang in Chinese implies the state of something that is still hidden (to store 
or store-house). They also never translated Tathagatagarbha as Rulaitai 
(the Tathagata Embryo) because the term “embryo” refers to something 
that is immature and incipient which is not suitable with the term the 


“Buddha” which is always perfect and unborn. 


Thus, with the correct meaning of Tathdgatagarbha as the 
Tathagata Store in the LVS, it is completely correct to identify 


Tathagatagarbha with Alayavijndna (Store-consciousness). 


The Dharmakaya 


If the Tathagatagarbha refers to the undiscovered state of the 
Buddha-nature hidden in all living beings, the Dharmakaya represents the 
actual complete freedom from all concealment of the Buddha-nature in 


the Buddha. 


Dharmakaya is literally rendered as the Truth Body, one of the 
‘three bodies’ (trikaya) of the Buddha, which functions as the ground for 


' Sallie B. King, Buddha Nature, p. 4. 
° W.E. Soothill and L. Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 210. 


the other two bodies, namely the sambhogakaya (Enjoyment Body) and 
nirmanakaya (Emanation Body).' It is also synonymous with perfect 
enlightenment, primordially existent, transcending all perceptual forms 
and not possible to understand.” In the Srimdldsiitra, Dharmakaya is 


identical with the Buddha-nature. The sutra confirms: 
THs ER 74 Mee ARE AR ec A an BE a TE A PEE) 
SAB ke TERS a FPS TEL AN BREE AN Gt AN BR AN A de OTS Da et WH RI 
Sy AER WT URS AS REI ABS HL, AC BL 


The Dharmakaya is beginningless, uncreated, unborn, undying, 
free from death; permanent, steadfast, calm, eternal; intrinsically 
pure, free from all the defilement-store; and accompanied by 
Buddha natures more numerous than the sands of the Ganges, 
which are nondiscrete, knowing as liberated, and inconceivable. 
This Dharmakdaya of the Tathagata when not free from the store of 


defilement is referred to as the Tathdgatagarbha.* 


Thus, when the Buddha-nature is covered by defilements, it is 
called Tathagatagarbha. When the Buddha-nature is exposed, it is called 
Dharmakaya which is the Dharma Body of the Buddha, the Buddha 
himself. This Dharmakaya, when seen as inherently free from spiritual 
ignorance, is said to constitute Eternity, Bliss, Purity and Self in their 


perfect state. 


' Damien Keown, Dictionary of Buddhism, p. 75. 

* Ibid. 

> 712n353, p. 022Ic. 

* The Lion’s Roar of Queen Srimala, tr. Alex Wayman and Hikedo Wayman, p. 98. 


The Universality of the Buddha-nature 


Although the Buddha-nature is signified by various names, all 
those names can be used interchangeably to denote the same thing that is 
the ontological source, principle and reality of the whole universe. 
Universally, the Buddha-nature is the absolute reality or “undifferentiated 
whole”, i.e. tathata (zhenru; thusness), dharmadhdatu (fajie; realm of 


Truth), etc.’ 


Generally speaking, the tathatd is the true, permanent and eternal 
essence that lies behind the phenomenal world which is constantly in a 
process of change.” While the phenomenal world that is unreal and runs 
in an unending process of creation and destruction; tathata remains 


i ; : : 3 
uncreated and indestructible, and hence without increase and decrease. 


The universality of the Buddha-nature, therefore, is the universal, 
immanent, pervasive nature of all sentient beings. Generally, this 
universality also shows the real nature of things; this nature is also 
regarded as the Absolute under the names of dharmata (Nature of things), 
penetrates and pervades all things including living beings, and thus it is 


also called dharmadhatu (the realm of truth). 


According to the Ratnagotravibhagasastra, the tathatd as tainted is 
called the Tathagatagarbha. As clean, on the other hand, the same tathdta 
is called the Dharmakéya.* In itself, the tathatad is said to be 


‘unchangeable by nature, sublime and perfectly pure’’. Thus, the 


' B.E. Brown, The Buddha Nature: A Study of the Tathagatagarbha and Alayavijnana, p. 56. 
* Damien Keown, Dictionary of Buddhism, p. 260. 
° [bid. 


* Jikido Takasaki, A Study on the Ratnagotravibhdga — Being a Treatise on the Tathagatagarbha 
Theory of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 186-87. 


> Ibid., 287. 
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Tathdgatagarbha or Alayavijidna is also endowed with universality 
because it contains the good and evil seeds that are able to arise in all 
things. In other words, the Buddha-nature is a tainted state of Tathata 
covered by defilements. However, the tainted Tathata (suchness), i.e. 
Tathagatagarbha, is intrinsically pure in nature, and at the same time it is 


covered by defilements, it is still pure. 


According to the Mahdparinirvanasiitra, the universal dimension 
of the Buddha-nature is also presented in the famous affirmation of “all 
sentient beings possess the Buddha-nature and Tathagata (Buddha), is 
permanent with no change at all” (—-WmrE®AtHYE, 


UR is (EEA 825)’. This idea was accepted by all the Chinese 
Buddhist schools after reviving that the icchantika (yichanti) can also 
attain enlightenment as all other sentient beings. The icchantika refers to 
someone without a desire for Buddha enlightenment; an unbeliever; 
shameless, an enemy of the good; full of desires; one who has cut off his 
roots of goodness. According to the Yogacara School, therefore, 
icchantika cannot be saved or cannot attain enlightenment no matter how 
strenuously he practices. However, the Buddhist schools, such as Tiantai, 
Huayan, etc., disagreed with this theory and taught that all beings can 
become the Buddhas.” This view was debated because it implied that 
some beings (icchantikas) would never become free from the circle of 
rebirth. The controversy of the universality of the Buddha-nature in 
Chinese Buddhism concerning with the history of the translation of the 
Mahaparinirvanasiitra is raised by a famous monk named Daosheng 
(360-434 CE), who asserted that the icchantikas had the Buddha-nature 


'T12n375, p. 0767b. 
> W.E. Soothill and L. Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 9. 
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because he had already taught about the absolute universality of the 


Buddha-nature that all beings will ultimately attain Buddhahood.’ 


Although the Buddha-nature is described as the essential nature of 
individual and the world, and sometimes called as “self” or “true self’, it 
is not a kind of ego or self that the Buddha denied. As mentioned above, 
the Buddha-nature is the transcendent wisdom which is quite free from 
fault of impermanence, unconcerned with the doctrine of ego-substance, 
and thoroughly pure in its essential nature.” In other words, the Buddha- 
nature, in its philosophical aspect, is generally characterized as unique 
absolute through its essential identification of all phenomena; however, it 


is not a kind of monism. 


Monism is a kind of doctrine which advocates that there only exists 
one God or Entity that creates all phenomena, and reality consists of a 
single element or oneness of the universe. The Buddha-nature is not such 


the monist doctrine; it is a doctrine of Non-dualism. 


The Buddha-Nature Treatise, a text of the Tathagatagarbha 
literature, although also directly calls the Buddha-nature “Atman’”, it does 
not adhere to Brahman or Atman of Hindu philosophy. It does not accept 
the kind of monistic metaphysics as the following quotation from the 


sutra shows: 


“All non-Buddhists, in their various ways, conceive of and grasp a 
self (wo 4%) in those things that lack self; namely the five 
skandhas, e.g., form, etc. Yet these things, such as form, differ 


from what one grasps as the mark of self; therefore, they are 


' Kenneth K.S. Ch’en, Buddhism in China: A Historical Survey, p. 115. 


? D.T. Suzuki (tr.), The Lankdvatdra Siitra: A Mahayana Text, (hereafter abbreviated to The 
Lanka), p. 190. 
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eternally lacking in self. [However,] with the wisdom of thusness, 
all Buddhas and bodhisattvas realize the perfection of not-self 
(anatmanparamita) of all things. Because this perfection of not-self 
and that which is seen as the mark of not-self are not different, the 
Tathagata says that this mark of the eternal not-self is the true, 
essential nature of all things. It is because of this that the perfection 
of not-self is called “self”. All non-Buddhists perceive and grasp a 
self within the five skandhas. By overturning that attachment to 
self as vacuous and cultivating prajnapdramita they may realize 
the supreme not-self that is identical to the perfection of self 
(atmaparamita). This is the fruit [of the practice of 


ool 


prajnaparamita]. This is the appropriate knowledge [for them] 


Thus, according to this treatise, the essential nature of all things, 
i.e. the Buddha-nature, is the perfection of no-self (anatmaparamita), and 
is realized through the practice of prajnaparamita. The treatise also 
accepts the lack of self of all things as in early Buddhism. Furthermore, 
the text ontologically advocates the universal andtman (no-self in all 
things). Hence it suggests another word, andtmanparamita (the perfection 
of no-self), which is more positive than both self and no-self. The 
andtmanparamita, therefore, is identical with the concept of sunya of the 


Madhyamakas. 


The Buddha-nature, in its religious approach, is a positive language 
of Buddhism because it affirms that all living beings possess the Buddha- 
nature - the wisdom, compassion and ability of becoming the Buddha. 


Individually, in an unawaken person, the Buddha-nature called 


: T31n1610, p. 793a14-16, 20-21; Jamie Hubbard & P.L. Swanson (ed.), Pruning the Bodhi Tree: 
The Storm over Critical Buddhism, p. 178. 
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Tathdgatagarbha or Alayavijfidna because it is tainted by defilements; 
and in the Buddha, the enlightened one, the Buddha-nature is called 
Dharmakaya because it is free from all defilements. Universally, the 
Buddha-nature is identical with suchness (tathata), the immanent and 
pervasive essence of all things which is so-called andtmanpdaramita (the 
perfection of no-self of all things), transcendent of both atman and 


andtman as usually understood. 


In other words, all individual phenomena are unreal because of its 
no-self nature which is the Buddha-nature. The Buddha-nature is 
essentially real and does not concern with the unreal and no-self 
phenomena at all. Therefore, in practice of Chan - a Chinese Buddhist 
school which closely relates to the Buddha-nature, Chan practitioners do 
not attempt to avoid defilements or wrong mental thought because they 
realize that all defilements are unreal in their nature; they just only 
directly see into the inherent Buddha-nature to attain the Buddhahood as 
the guide of Bodhidharma, the founder of this school: “Direct pointing at 
the human mind, seeing into one’s nature and attainment of Buddhahood” 


(ABA, FLEE RB). 


Thus, one of the Buddhist ways to overcome suffering and achieve 
happiness is the realization of the Buddha-nature - the real essence of all 
living beings without greed, hatred and ignorance. The Buddha-nature is 
also referred to the latent ability for becoming the Buddha, and the 
transcendent wisdom and compassion within all living beings. Whether or 
not such ideas of the Buddha-nature are available in Early Buddhism, is a 


question for anyone who studies the Buddha-nature doctrine. 


' Ab RIEL Jiao-wai-bie-chuan (X84n1580, p. 157b); D.T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Vol. 
I, p. 176. 
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Introduction to the Tathagatagarbha literature 


Mahayana, which is based on the progressive thinking, is a 
developed movement of Buddhism. The Mahayana scriptures were 
composed and collected at different periods by undefined authors. Some 
of the main lines of Mahayana scriptures are the Madhyamika literature, 
the Yogacara literature, the Tathagatagarbha literature, the Tantric 


literature, and so on. 


The Tathagatagarbha literature, which conveys the thought of 
Buddha-nature or Tathdgatagarbha, is considered one of the main 
streams of Mahayana Buddhism. This literature does not belong to any 
identical person, group or school of Indian Buddhism. The 
Tathagatagarbha literature arose between the third and the fourth century 
CE in India, it has been quickly introduced and translated into Chinese. In 
China, the Tathagatagarbha literature has contributed to the rise and 


development of the thought of many Buddhist schools. 


The concept of “Tathagatagarbha literature” might be first 
mentioned in China in the seventh century CE by Chinese monk Facang 
(643-712) in the introduction to his commentary on the Dashenggixinlun, 
in which he referred to the Tathagatagarbha literature by classifying all 
Indian Buddhism under the following four categories: (1) Hinayana; (2) 
Madhyamika; (3) Yogacara; and (4) Tathagatagarbha. ' Modern Japanese 
scholar Hajime Nakamura classified the Tathagatagarbha literature into 
three main periods depending on the relation of Tathdgatagarbha and 


Alayavijniana.” The first period includes scriptures such as_ the 


' The Awakening of Faith: Attributed to Asvaghosha, tr. Yoshito S. Hakeda, p. 14. 


* Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 229; Mircea 
Eliade, The Encyclopedia of Religion, Vol. Il, pp. 470-72. 
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Tathagatagarbhasitra, Mahaparinirvanasitra, etc., that present a pure 
thought of Tathdgatagarbha without Alayavijfidéna. The second period 
contains scriptures such as the Mahdayanasitralamkara, Buddhatvasastra, 
Mahayanasamparigdahasastra, etc., which present a mixed concept of 
Tathdgatagarbha and Alayavijfdna, but it does not refer to the relation of 
them. The third period consists of texts such as the Lankdavatarasitra, 
The Awakening of Mahayana Faith and so on, that present the 


identification of Tathdgatagarbha and Alayavijndna. 


Introduction to the Lankavatarasitra 


The Lankdavatarasutra (The Sutra on Entering the Lanka), or full 
title Saddharmalankavataro nadma mahayanasitram (A Mahayana Sitra 
Called Lankavatara Containing the Noble Orthodox Teaching of 
Buddhism).' The title obviously implies an emphasis on the Mahayana 
Buddhist orthodoxy of the siitra. The sutra discusses a number of 
important Mahayana doctrines, including the non-difference of identity 
between samsara (rebirth) and nirvana, and includes an entire chapter 
devoted to a condemnation of meat-eating. Its organization and 
presentation are disorganized, which has led a number of scholars to 
conclude that it is a compendium of heterogeneous materials that saw 
significant later interpolation.” The LVS is often associated with the 
Indian Yogacara tradition because it discusses a number of basic 
doctrines associated with it, such as the Store-consciousness 
Alayavijndna, the womb of the Tathagata (Tathdgatagarbha), and Mind- 


only (cittamdatra). However, the LVS is not mentioned in the works of 


'D.T. Suzuki, Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra, (hereafter abbreviated to Studies), p. 3. 
* Robert E. Buswell (ed.), Encyclopedia of Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 456. 
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Yogacara “founders” Asanga (ca.320 - ca.390 CE) or Vasubandhu (the 
fourth century CE). It was far more influential in East Asia, and it played 
a prominent role in the development of the Chan tradition. Its importance 
in East Asia is attested by the fact that there are fifteen Chinese 
commentaries on it, the most important of which is by Facang.' The 
most important doctrine issuing from the LVS is that the identification of 
the Buddha-nature (in the state of Tathdgatagarbha) with Alayavijidana 
and the teaching of consciousness is the only reality. The sutra asserts 
that all the objects of the world, and the names and forms of experience, 
are merely manifestations of the mind; so it is called Mind-only, the 


absolute nature of the Alayavijidna or Tathdgatagarbha.” 


The Buddhist authenticity of the siitra will be elucidated through 
the study of the date, the versions and the commentaries on it. As in the 
title of the sutra, the LVS was preached by the Buddha when he entered 
the Castle of Lanka which is situated on the peak of Mount Malaya on the 
great ocean.’ Lanka may be now specified to Sri Lanka (Ceylon), an 
island nation located off the southern coast of the Indian subcontinent. 
The date of the siitra is varied by scholars. Although most of the scholars 
consider the LVS was probably first composed about 400 CE,* recently 
studies elucidate the earliest version of the siitra was written in about 250 
CE due to the existence of the commentaries on the stitra by Aryadeva 
who lived in the third century CE. Study of date and version of the LVS 
is useful in identifying the authenticity of the Siitra within the context of 
Buddhism and its philosophical position to other non-Buddhist systems. 


' Ibid. 

* Studies, p. 179. 

> The Lanka, p. 3. 

“ Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 231. 
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Like other Mahayana texts, the accurate date of the LVS is still 
controversial. D.T. Suzuki, a famous expert in study of the LVS, also 
could not give the exact date of the stitra. He only considered that the 
LVS was certainly compiled before 443 CE when the second Chinese 
translation was done.' In his study, he gave a long period between about 
420 and 704 CE that the total four Chinese translations of the LVS were 
made. The first translation, in four fasciculi, was translated by 
Dharmaraksha, who came to China in 412 CE and was killed in 433 CE 
when he was 49 years old. This translation unfortunately had been lost as 
early as 700 CE before the fourth translation was issued.” Dharmaraksha 
spent eight years in translating the Mahdparinirvanasitra, i.e. from 412 
up to 420 CE. It is not exactly known when he translated the LVS, but it 
is probable that the LVS had begun to be translated after the translation of 
the Mahaparinirvanasitra, i.e. after 420 CE.*? However, because the 
Dharmaraksa translation is lost, this first translation cannot be used to 


certify the date of the LVS. 


So, according to Suzuki, the only one thing is that the LVS was 
certainly compiled before 443 CE when the second Chinese translation 
was done by Gunabhadra, who had come to China in 435 CE. The 
Gunabhadra’s version is titled The Lankdavatara Treatsue Sutra 
CFS (Bel Be BE FY RE; Lengqieabaduoluobaojing)’. This version in four 
fasciculi is also called the Liu-song version because it was translated in 


the Liusong dynasty (420 - 479 CE) and its title is the same as that of 


' Studies, p.4. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 4. 

* T.16n670, pp. 479 -514. 
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Dharmaraksha version. This Gunabhadra translation has been handed 
down from the founder of Chinese Chan Bodhidharma just before he 
went back India, to the Second Patriarch Huike, with the following 


careful recommendations: 
Hie FR, BECO DEVATH, Aa: [BA Cems) 
48, INFANTE. BU EMR CEP, Sa REBT A. J! 


“T have here the Lankavatara in four fascicles which I now pass to 
you. It contains the essential teaching concerning the mind-ground 
of the Tathagata, by means of which you lead all sentient beings to 


the truth of Buddhism.” 


Thus, the Gunabhadra translation of the LVS is very important in 
Chan Buddhism because it is used by Chan masters as a representative of 
“the seal of enlightened mind” (xinyin) to accredit to their disciples, as 
the above Chan legend. This Gunabhadra version was also chosen to 


translate from Chinese into Tibetan in the ninth century CE. 


The third Chinese translation of the LVS was made by Bodhiruci in 
ten fasciculi in 513 CE in the Northern Wei dynasty (386-534), so it is 
also called the Wei version and has a simple title The Lankavatara Sutra 


(AFB MRE rulenggiejing)’. 


The fourth Chinese translation entitled The Mahayana Lankdvatara 
Sutra (KIA dashengrulenggiejing)’ was made by Sikshananda 
as the chief translator in 700 -704 CE in the Tang dynasty (618-907 CE), 


' [bid., p. 479 b. 
* Studies, p. 59. 
> 7T16n671, pp. 514-586. 
*T16n672, pp. 587-640. 
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so this translation is also called the Tang version. This final Chinese 
translation in seven fasciculi of the LVS was made at the order of the 
regnant Empress Wu (624-705 CE) after Siksananda had translated the 
Avatamsakasiitra in 80 fasciculi into Chinese. This translation is said to 
have made from five separate Sanskrit editions for accuracy and the 
translator Siksananda had returned back India before the final edits to this 
version were made, so other monks such as Fuli and Facang continued to 


revise the translation made by Siksananda.' 


Other scholars also agree that the LVS was composed after the 
time of Vasubandhu due to the fact that the sutra contains the unique 
doctrine of Alayavijndna-Tathagatagarbha which was not found in works 
of Asanga and Vasubandhu, founders of the Yogacara school. Hajime 
Nakamura said that the LVS was compiled about 400 CE and also was 
impossible before the time of Vasubandhu.” Jikido Takasaki wrote the 


following worth commentary: 


The Lankdavatarasutra belongs to the group of Mahayana sutras in 
the third period, the period after Asanga and Vasubandhu, and 
since it already existed at the end of the fourth century CE, the date 
of Vasubandhu, to whom it was unknown, should be sometime in 
the fourth century, and assumes that the Lankavatarasiitra is also 
one of the later compositions, since it expresses concurrently 
the vijnaptimatra theory and Tathdgatagarbha theory, two theories 
unknown to Nagarjuna. Furthermore, because of its unique doctrine 
of the identification of Alayavijiana with Tathdgatagarbha, a 
doctrine that is not found even in the works of Asanga and 


' Studies, p. 9. 
* Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 231. 
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Vasubandhu, the Lankdvatarasitra is sometimes regarded as of a 


date later than Vasubandhu. | 


However, some scholars disagree with this view and attempt to 
prove that the LVS was composed earlier than Vasubandhu. A 
representative of this view is Suah Kim, a Korean Buddhist researcher, 
who based on the existence of two commentaries on the LVS of 


Aryadeva to affirm the date of the siitra in about 250 CE. Kim writes that: 


I have shown that the early or original form of the 
Lankavatarasitra, the four-volume version, was known to 
Aryadeva. However, the other two versions of the 
Lankavatarasitra, the ten-volume and the seven-volume versions, 
appeared after Aryadeva’s time. Therefore, I conclude that 
Vasubandhu must have utilized the latter two versions of the 
Lankdavatarasiitra. Furthermore, Aryadeva and Vasubandhu 
examined the Lankavatarasutra with quite different approaches. 
Aryadeva studied the four-volume version of the Lankdvatarasiitra 
to present the doctrines of Mahayana Buddhism from an 
ontological approach. His examination of the four-volume version 
of the Lankavatarasutra 1s significant because this version of the 
Lankavatarasiitra contains the original teachings on the cittamdatra. 
Vasubandhu, on the other hand, explored and interpreted the two 
latter versions of the Lankavatarasutra that contain the theory of 


mind-only (vijfiaptimatra) from an epistemological approach.” 


' Jikido Takasaki, “Sources of the Lankavatara and Its Position in Mahayana Buddhism,” in ed. L. 
A. Hercus, Indological and Buddhist Studies: Volume in Honour of Professor J. W. de Jong on His 
Sixtieth Birthday, Canberra: Faculty of Asian Studies, 1982, p. 546. 


* Suah Kim, “A Problem of the Lankavatara-siitra,” in International Journal of Buddhist Thought 
& Culture, February 2003, Vol. 2, p. 364. 
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Suah Kim also criticizes the Takasaki’s opinion that while 
Takasaki accepts that Aryadeva was the real author of two Sastras 
referring to the heretics mentioned in the LVS in 4 fasciculi version, he 
argues that the sutra was composed later than Vasubandhu. Suat Kim also 
gives the date of the LVS is about 225-250 CE.’ In other words, the 
earliest Sanskrit of the LVS, which had already been known to Aryadeva, 
was composed in about 250 CE. This was the time of Aryadeva’s literary 


activity before the Vasubandhu’s time. 


There are two Tibetan translations of the LVS: the first (now in the 
Tibetan Tripitaka Peking edition, vol. 29, no. 775) consists of nine 
volumes, but it is impossible to ascertain the translator, date and original 
Sanskrit (or Chinese) of this translation. The second Tibetan translation 
(now in the Tibetan Tripitaka Peking edition, vol. 29, no. 776) was made 
by a Tibetan monk named Chos-grub from the Gunabhadra’s Chinese 
version in the ninth century CE under the order of the king of Tibet at that 
time.” 

About the original Sanskrit of the stitra, Suzuki has showed that the 
Chinese version of the LVS in seven fasciculi translated in the Tang 
dynasty by Sikshananda in 700-704 CE was made by comparing in detail 
five Sanskrit copies, and after examining the two previous Chinese 
translations.’ So there were many Sanskrit versions of the siitra. Recently, 
the Sanskrit manuscripts of the Lankdvatarasitra belonging to the so- 


called “nine Mahayana sitras” were discovered in 1824 CE by a British 


' Tbid., p. 361. 
* Studies, p. 13. 
* Tbid., p. 9. 
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diplomat Brian Hodgson in Nepal.’ The first modern Sanskrit printing 
version of the LVS, which was published by Bunyiu Nanjio entitled The 
Lankavatarasutra in 1923 in Japan, was also basically based on the 
manuscripts brought from Nepal. Nanjio wrote: “I was thus enabled to 
make a complete copy of the Lankavatarasutra after the manuscript 
brought from Nepal, which forms the basis of the present edition of the 


text.” 


The Sanskrit Nanjio’s Lankdvatdrasitra was translated into 
English for the first time by D.T. Suzuki entitled The Lankdavatara Sutra: 


A Mahayana Text in 1932. 


In 1963, based on this Nanjio’s edition, P.L. Vaidya re-edited and 
published another Sanskrit version of the LVS © entitled 
Saddharmalankavatarasiitram ° in a series of Buddhist Sanskrit texts 
published in India. The Vaidya’s Saddharmalankavatarasiitram has 
transcribed from Devanagari into Romanic, digitalized and uploaded in 


the website of the University of the West, California, for free download. 


Briefly, the earliest Sanskrit scripture of the LVS was probably 
composed in about 250 CE. This version was translated into Chinese by 
Siksananda (which was lost) and by Gunabhadra in 4 fasciculi in 443 CE. 
Based on this scripture, Aryadeva wrote two Sastras to criticize the 


heretical views mentioned in the sutra. 


' Rajendralala Mitra, The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. xxxv. 
* The Lankavatara-siitra, ed. Bunyiu Nanjio, Kyoto: Otani University Press, 1923, p. vi. 


> Saddharmalankavatarastitram (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts No. 3), ed. P.L. Vaidya, (Darbhanga: 
The Mithila Institute, 1963). 
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CLARIFICATION OF THE TOPIC 
Object of the present study 


Although most of the followers of Mahayana Buddhism believe the 
doctrine of Buddha-nature and constantly try their best to attain the goal 
of Buddhahood, there were a lot of opinions to criticize that the doctrine 
of Buddha-nature is not Buddhist. For instance, in the article of 
“Philosophies of Sarvastivada School”, R.S. Tripathi gives several 
reasons to prove that Mahayana sitras seem to be propagated by Mara 
(evil demon king) only to deceive people and cannot be accepted as the 


speeches of the Buddha.! 


In recent years, scholars of the trend of Critical Buddhism in Japan 
such as Hakamaya Noriaki and Matsumoto Shiro claim that the doctrine 
of Buddha-nature is not of Buddhism. Matsumoto Shiro himself promotes 
a new notion of dhdtuvada,’ or the “theory of locus’, for Buddha-nature. 
The Shird’s concept of dhdtuvdda is identical with Brahman or Atman of 


the Upanisads. 


Conversely, according to some scholars, the Buddha nature or 
Tathagatagarbha referred in some Mahayana sutras does not represent a 
substantial self; it is rather a positive language to express the thought of 
“emptiness” (sinyata) and to represent the potentiality of realizing 
Buddhahood through Buddhist practices. Sallie B. King attempts to 
demonstrate in her article “The Doctrine of Buddha-nature Is Impeccably 


Buddhist’ that Buddha-nature based firmly on the idea of siinyata, which 


' G.C. Pande (ed.), “Philosophies of Sarvastivida School,” Life, Thought and Culture in India 
(from c. 600 BC to c. AD 300), pp. 647-48. 


* Jamie Hubbard & P.L. Swanson (ed.), Pruning the Bodhi Tree: The Storm over Critical 
Buddhism, pp. 167-68. 
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in turn is a development of the principle of pratityasamutpdda 


(Dependent Origination).' 


In all the sutras of both Early and Mahayana Buddhism, no 
scripture states that the Buddha-nature is not Buddhist. From the 
beginning, the Buddha taught in his _ first’ sermon, _ the 
Dhammacakkappavattanasutta, that his teaching is the middle path 
avoiding all extremes.” Therefore, the ultimate truth that the Buddha 
attainted is beyond self or no-self. In the Mahdparinirvanasiitra, the 
Buddha also taught that if one says that all things do not possess self, this 
is the nihilistic view (duanjian); if one says that self exists, this is the 
eternalistic view (changjian); and the Buddha’s Dharma is Middle Path 
which negates the two extremes of the characteristics of self and no-self.° 
Modern scholars today fall into an unending dispute about the concept of 
the Buddha-nature because of their different standpoint due to the 


incomplete consideration. 


Therefore, the purpose of this thesis is to attempt to clarify the 
Buddhist orthodoxy of the doctrine of Buddha-nature. Based on the LVS 
and other scriptures, the work will clarify that the Buddhist thought of 
Buddha-nature had existed in the LVS before the Vedantic thought of 
Brahman came into existence. Consequently, although the Buddha-nature 
is closely akin to Brahman/Atman of the Vedanta, the doctrine of 
Buddha-nature is originally of Buddhism. For this reason, the writer 
chose the topic entitled “Thought of Buddha-nature as Depicted in the 


Lankavatarasutra” for the Ph.D. thesis. 


' Ibid., 174-75. 
'S. v, 420. 
> T12n 375, p. 0651a-c. 
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The Extent of Existing Studies on the Topic 


Although the doctrine of Buddha-nature arose in India and 
occupied an important role in the entire domain of Mahayana Buddhism 
in East and Southeast Asia, the study of the Buddha-nature was not 
intense in its Indian origin.’ In recent decades, there are so far the 


following scientific studies concerning the related issues. 
* Studies on the Buddha-nature: 


- The Sallie B. King’s “Buddha Nature” (1991) is actually the 
English translation (from Chinese version) and commentary on the work 
“Buddha-nature Treatise” (foxing-lun) attributed to Vasubandhu. In this 
work, Sallie tries to prove that the Buddha-nature does not represent an 
individual self (Atman) or universal principle (Brahman); rather, it is a 
positive language and expression of the Buddhist doctrine of emptiness 
(suinyata). 

- The Brian Edward Brown’s “The Buddha Nature: A Study of the 
Tathagatagarbha and Alayavijiiana” (1991)° is a study of the doctrines of 
Alayavijiana and Tathdgatagarbha presented in certain textual sources 


such as the Srimalasiitra, Ratnagotravibhagasastra and some other texts. 


- The “Pruning the Bodhi Tree: The Storm over Critical 
Buddhism” (1997) edited by J. Hubbard and P.L. Swanson is a collection 
of many arguments about Critical Buddhism such as the own editors’ 
writings, the articles of Sallie B. King, Steven Heine, etc. The term 

' Paul William, Buddhist Thought: A Complete Introduction to the Indian Tradition, p. 162. 


* Sallie B. King, Buddha Nature, (Delhi: Sri Satguru, 1991, reprinted 1999). 


> Brian Edward Brown, The Buddha Nature: A Study of the Tathagatagarbha and Alayavijnana, 
(Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1991, reprinted 1994). 


* Jamie Hubbard & P.L. Swanson (eds.), Pruning the Bodhi Tree: The Storm over Critical 
Buddhism, (Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press, 1997). 
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“Critical Buddhism” refers to a movement in Buddhist scholarship 
represented in the years of 1990 by Hakamaya Nokiaki and one of his 
colleagues at Komazawa University, Matsumoto Shiro. In Critical 
Buddhism, the Buddha-nature is named dhdatuvdada and is identical 
Brahma / Atman of the Upanisads, so it is considered as the non-Buddhist 


thought. 
* Studies on the Lankavatarasiutra: 


- The D.T. Suzuki’s “Studies in the Lankavatara Sttra” (1929) and 
“The Lankavatarasttra” (1932, the English translation of the siitra from 
Sanskrit) are the immortal, authoritative and the most important works in 
the research of the Lankavatarasitra. I mainly use these works in my 


study of the sutra. 


- The “Existence and Enlightenment in the Lankavatara Sitra”’ 
(1991) of F.G. Sutton is a study in the ontology and epistemology of the 
Yogacara school as expounded in the LVS. In this study, the author 
analyzes the dialectical-critical nature of Yogdcdra. The work also 
presents a systematic understanding of the LVS and places it in 


relationship to some main Western philosophical and psychological ideas. 


Although the above studies support the thesis in many ways and in 
my view, no comprehensive work has been done on the topic in bringing 
out new and interesting conclusions of the Buddhist authenticity of the 
Buddha-nature as expounded in the LVS, especially in comparative study 
on the chronology of the siitra and the Upanisads. The thesis, therefore, 


will take into account the Buddhist literature besides Sanskrit, in Chinese 


' Florin Giripescu Sutton, Existence and Enlightenment in the Lankavatara Sitra, (Delhi: 
Satgugu, 1991.) 
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and Vietnamese sources, where doctrine of the Buddha-nature played a 
predominant role in the life of the Buddhists, in order to clarify the 


thought of Buddha-nature, which is definitely a doctrine of Buddhism. 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE RESEARCH ON THE TOPIC 
CONCERNED 


Scope of the Research 


Study on the Buddha-nature is a task which cannot be carried out 
without the important texts, teachings, practices and historical movements 
of Buddhism. This study is mainly based upon the LVS, a Buddhist text 
of the later period of the Tathagatagarbha literature, in which the thought 
of Buddha-nature is depicted in relationship with the Alayavijfdna that 
will provide us a complete view of the thought. In addition, the thesis also 
refers to the Pali, Sanskrit and Chinese sources and the writings of some 


scholars published in various books and journals. 


Method of the Research 


To do this, the writer has chronologically, epistemologically and 
philosophically examined, analyzed and criticized the fundamental issues 
in the LVS concerned with the Buddha-nature doctrine. Besides, the 
comparative method is also involved in this study to highlight the 
resemblance and difference between the Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
doctrines relating to doctrine of the Buddha-nature. Thus, based on the 
original sources of Buddhist scriptures as well as other related secondary 
sources, the main research methodologies of analytical and critical study 


in comparative light have been applied in the study. 
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PLAN OF THE STUDY 


This thesis is an attempt to investigate and criticize the 
philosophical and religious thought of the Buddha-nature as depicted in 


the LVS. In doing so, we will mention the following principle themes: 
1. Evolution of the Buddha-Nature Concept 
2. The Tathagatagarbha Literature 
3. The Lankavatarastitra and Hindu Philosophical Systems 
4. Thought of the Buddha-nature in the Lankavatarasiitra 


5. Further Development of the Concept of Buddha-Nature in China 


and Southeast Asia 


6. The Buddha-Nature in Practice 


Structurally, therefore, excluding the introduction and conclusion, 
the thesis consists of five major chapters in accordance with the above 


five main themes respectively. 


- The Introduction: this is a brief survey that serves as an opening 
to the entire thesis containing the general introduction of the concept of 
the Buddha-nature and the outline of the LVS. This part also refers to the 
clarification of the topic, including the object of the study and other 
previous studies relating to the topic. Besides, scope and method of 
research are mentioned. Finally, the plan of the study including chapters 


is also given here. 


- Chapter One, “Evolution of the Buddha-Nature Concept” 
comprises two main parts. The first is the analysis of the traces of the 


Buddha-nature in Early Buddhism including the description that the 
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Buddha-nature is the Buddhahood attained by the Buddha, and the 
luminous mind (pabhassaracittam) presented in the Anguttaranikaya, it is 
identical with the Buddha-nature. The second is the presentation of the 
Buddha-nature in the Madhyamika and Yogacara of Mahayana 
Buddhism. This chapter will find the roots of the Buddha-nature in both 
Early and Mahayana Buddhism. From that it confirms the authenticity of 
the Buddha-nature in Buddhism. 


- Chapter Two, “The Buddha-nature in the Tathagatagarbha 
Literature”. The Tathagatagarbha literature, one of the main streams of 
Mahayana literature, consisting of the scriptures carrying the thought of 
Tathagatagarbha or Buddha-nature, is classified in three periods based 
on the relation of Tathdgatagarbha and Alayavijfidna. This chapter 
contains three parts respectively presenting the concept of the Buddha- 
nature in three periods. The first period contains the texts presenting the 
pure meaning of Tathdgatagarbha without matching with Alayavijndna. 
The second period includes texts expounding simultaneously but making 
no clear explanation of the relation of Tathdgatagarbha and 
Alayavijndna. The third period comprises scriptures mentioning the close 


relation of Tathdgatagarbha and Alayavijnana. 


- Chapter Three, “The Lankavatarasttra and Hindu Philosophy”. 
The chapter consists of four parts. The first is the Date and Versions of 
the LVS. The second is the description of Aryadeva and the LVS 
including Aryadeva’s life and works, and especially his two Sastras 
referring to the heretics mentioned in the LVS. The third is the 
presentation of six Hindu philosophical systems (SAamkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, Mimamsa and Vedanta). Study of the authenticity of the LVS 
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and its mention of the heretic thought is very worthy for our attention in 
confirming the Buddhist orthodoxy of the Buddha-nature, which is akin 
to the doctrine of Brahman presented in the Vedanta’s scriptures. The 
four is the comparison between the Buddha-Nature and Brahman in order 
to highlight that the Buddha-nature is chronologically prior to Brahman. 
This chapter is to elucidate that the Vedantins probably borrowed, 
imitated or secretly copied the Buddhist doctrine of the Buddha-nature as 
depicted in the LVS and other Tathagatagarbha texts, and then provided it 


anew name Brahman as if it were their own doctrine. 


- Chapter Four, “The Thought of Buddha-nature in the LVS”. This 
is the key chapter of the topic, divided into four major parts. The first 
analyzes the concept of Alayavijiana and Tathdgatagarbha in the 
relation with the system of consciousnesses. The second presents the 
concept of Tathdgatagarbha and Atman. The Atman here consists of two 
kinds: the ego-soul of the heretics and the true-self (suddhisatvatman) as 
the Buddha-nature. The third discusses the Concept of Buddhata, 1.e. the 
Essence of the Buddha, including the mention of Twofold Hindrance and 
Ego, Twofold Death, and Twofold Group of Passions. The fourth 
presents the Buddha-Nature as Dharmakdya. This is the exposed state of 
the Buddha-nature in the Buddha. This chapter helps us to understand the 


thought of Buddha-nature as the nucleus of the sutra. 


- Chapter Five, “The Practice of Buddha-nature in the 
Lankavatarasitra”, contains two parts. Firstly, the section ‘Sudden 
Enlightenment, Gradual Cultivation and the Revulsion’ analyzes the 
enlightenment, which is always sudden and total and needs the revulsion 


of the mind, but before and after enlightenment there are the gradual 
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cultivations. Secondly, it is the ‘Self-power and Other-power’. Although 
the LVS emphasizes on self-power in self-realization of Buddha-nature, it 


asserts that the power added by the Buddhas is indispensable. 


- Chapter Six, the “Further Development of the Thought of 
Buddha-Nature in China” consists of three parts. Firstly, ‘The 
Daosheng’s Thought of Buddha-Nature’ comprises the Daosheng and the 
Nirvana School, the Daosheng’s Doctrines of Buddha-nature and Sudden 
Enlightenment, and Daosheng as the theoretical forerunner of Chan. 
Secondly, the “Buddha-Nature and Chan Buddhism” refers to the 
Thought of Buddha-nature in Chan, Chan and the Lankavatarasttra, and 
the Buddha-nature in gongan and mozhao Chan. The Relation of the 
Buddha-nature and Chan practice such as the Direct-pointing, gongan, 
huatou and mozhao are respectively presented in this part. Thirdly, the 
Buddha-Nature Thought in the Tiantai School investigates Zhanran (711- 
782 CE) and the doctrine of “Inanimate having Buddha-nature”. Zhanran 
was the sixth patriarch of the Tiantai School in China, who held that the 
Buddha-nature is to be found even in inanimate things such as mountains, 
rivers, or the tiniest particle of dust. Fourthly, the Buddha-Nature 
Thought in the Huayan School presents the Buddha-nature is the same as 


the thought of Dharmadhatu and Tathata in the Avatamsakasitra. 


- The Conclusion: it is in three parts. The first is a summary of 
what has been presented, highlights some important issues such as the 
identification of Tathdgatagarbha and Alayavijidna in the LVS and the 
orthodox of the Buddha-nature doctrine. The second talks about the 
‘Buddha-nature: solution to Individual and Social Problems’. The third 


presents the new approach to the Buddha-nature in modern life by 
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simplifying languages relating to the Buddha-nature, and taking into 
action the wisdom and compassion of the Buddha-nature in daily life 


through meditation and social working. 
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Chapter One 


EVOLUTION OF THE BUDDHA-NATURE CONCEPT 


L1. TRACES OF THE BUDDHA-NATURE IN EARLY 
BUDDHISM 


There are many ways to classify the history of Indian Buddhism. 
Some scholars divided Indian Buddhism into five periods: Early 
Buddhism, Sectarian Buddhism (often called MHinayana), Early 
Mahayana, Later Mahayana and Esoteric Buddhism.' However, the term 
“Early Buddhism” in this thesis refers to the Sectarian Buddhism because 
the Buddhist literature was only available from this period. This is the 
period into which, the Buddhist monastic community was firstly 
schismatic, originally caused by differences in rules, and later also due to 
doctrinal differences and geographical separation of groups of monks.” 
During the period of about 200 years after the Buddha’s 
Mahaparinirvana, Buddhism began to be divided into two main schools, 
Sthaviravada (Pali: Theravada, Doctrine of the Elders) and 
Mahasdnghika (Great Community). The former was then split up to 11 
sects and remains nowadays as Theravada, while the latter was divided 


into 9 sects: 


' Hirakawa Akira, A History of Indian Buddhism: From Sakyamuni to Early Mahayana, p. 7. 
* Peter Harvey, An Introduction to Buddhism: Teachings, History and Practice, p.74. 


> The date of the Buddha’s Mahaparinirvana is varied by scholars, from 543 to 477 BCE. (cf. P. 
Mittal, Geeta Dua, Origin and Development of Buddhism in India, p. 4) 
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Sthaviravada was split into 11 sects: Sarvastivadin, Haimavata, 
Vatsiputriya, Dharmottara, Bhadrayantya, Sammititya, Channagirika, 


Mahisasaka, Dharmaguptaka, Kasyaptya, Sautrantika. 


Mahasanghika was split into 9 sects: Ekavyaharika, Bahusruttya, 
Uttarasaila, Aparasaila, Lokottaravadin, Gokulika, Prajnhaptivada, and 


Caitika.' 


It is believed that both the Sthaviravaddins and the Mahdasdnghikas 
hold some ideas which were akin to the Buddha-nature thought due to 


their conception of the world and the Buddha.” 


1.1.1. The Buddha-nature and the Buddha’s Enlightenment 


Like a big tree with many branches, although Buddhism split into 
different branches after the Buddha’s Mahaparinirvana about 200 years 
forwards, all the Buddhist sects have their roots in the enlightenment of 
the Buddha. According to the LVS, it was the Buddha-nature under the 
various names such as tathata, bhitata, Dharmakdya, etc. that the 
Buddha had realized at the time of his enlightenment. The following 
quotations from the LVS will elucidate the realm attained by the Buddha 


in his enlightenment. 


“Again Mahamati said: It is said by the Blessed One that from the 
night of the Enlightenment till the night of the Parinirvana, the 
Tathagata in the meantime has not uttered even a word, nor will he 
ever utter; for not-speaking is the Buddha’s speaking. According to 


what deeper sense is it that not-speaking is the Buddha’s speaking? 


'P.V. Bapat, 2500 Years of Buddhism, p. 85. 
* Alka Barua, Kathavatthu: A Critical and Philosophical Study, p.37. 
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“The Blessed One replied: By reason of two things of the deeper 
sense, Mahamati, this statement is made. What are the two things: 
They are the truth of self-realisation and an eternally-abiding 
reality. According to these two things of the deeper sense the 
statement is made by me. Of what deeper sense is the truth of self- 
realisation? What has been realised by the Tathagatas, that is my 
own realisation, in which there is neither decreasing nor increasing; 
for the realm of self-realisation is free from words and 


discriminations, having nothing to do with dualistic terminology. 


“What is meant by an eternally-abiding reality? The ancient road of 
reality, Mahamati, has been here all the time, like gold, silver, or 
pearl preserved in the mine, Mahamati; the Dharmadhatu abides 
foreover, whether the Tathagata appears in the world or not; as the 
Tathagata eternally abides so does the reason (dharmata) of all 
things; reality foreover abides, reality keeps its order, like the roads 


in an ancient city. 


“The Blessed One said: Just so, Mahamati, what has been realized 

by myself and other Tathagatas is this reality, the eternally-abiding 

reality (sthitita), the self-regulating reality (niyamata), the suchness 

of things (tathata), the realness of things (bhittata), the truth itself 

(satyata).””! 

Thus, the Buddha’s inner enlightenment is “the truth of self- 
realization”, i.e. the personality of the Buddha-nature; and the object of 
enlightenment is “the eternally-abiding reality” of all things, i.e. the 


universality of the Buddha-nature. Both the individuality and universality 


' The Lanka, p. 124 (Lanka, pp. 143-44) 
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of the Buddha-nature are too profound to think of by thought and to speak 
out by words. Therefore, in the ultimate truth speaking, it is said by the 
Blessed One that from the night of the Enlightenment till the night of the 
Parinirvana, the Tathagata in the meantime has not uttered even a word, 
nor will he ever utter. However, in the relative truth speaking, the Buddha 
turned the dharma wheel and continuously preached his teachings during 


A9 years of his life. 


Actually, according to Early Buddhism, the Buddha attained 
enlightenment while he was successively practicing of the four meditative 
states (Skt., dhyana; Pali, jhana), gaining “three knowledges” (tivijjda), 
culminating the “four noble truths” (in the knowledge of suffering, its 
cause, its cessation, and the way leading to its cessation), and gaining 
insight, into the causal chain of Dependent Arising (Skt., 
pratityasamutpada; Pali, paticcasamuppdada; Ch., yuangi).' Some other 


early Buddhist texts narrate the Buddha’s awakening in terms of the 


legend of the Buddha’s victory over Mara.” 


However, the meditation on the causal chain of Dependent Arising 
(paticcasamuppdda) actually was not the mental process running in the 
time of the Buddha’s enlightenment. It was discovered by the Buddha at 
the end of the first seven days after he had attained enlightenment. This 


event was recorded in the Mahdvagga of the Vinaya Pitaka: 


“At that time the blessed Buddha dwelt at Uruvela, on the bank of 
the river Nerafigara at the foot of the Bodhi tree (tree of wisdom), 


just after he had become Sambuddha. And the blessed Buddha sat 


'M i,21-3, 167; D ii,30-35, S ii,104-6; also see Etienne Lamotte, “Conditioned Co-production and 
Supreme Enlightenment,” in Somaratna Balasooriya et al. (eds.), Buddhist Studies in Honour of 
Walpola Rahula, pp. 118-32. 


> § i124. 
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cross-legged at the foot of the Bodhi tree uninterruptedly during 


seven days, enjoying the bliss of emancipation. 


“Then the Blessed One (at the end of these seven days) during the 
first watch of the night fixed his mind upon the Chain of Causation, 
in direct and in reverse order: ‘From Ignorance springs the 
samkharas, from the samkharas springs Consciousness, from 
Consciousness springs Name-and-Form, from Name-and-Form 
springs the six Provinces, from the six Provinces spring Contact, 
from Contact springs Sensation, from Sensation springs Thirst (or 
Desire), from Thirst springs Attachment, from Attachment springs 
Existence, from Existence springs Birth, from Birth spring Old Age 
and Death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, and despair. 
Such is the origination of this whole mass of suffering. Again, by 
the destruction of Ignorance, which consists in the complete 


absence of lust, the samkharas are destroyed ...”" 


Thus, it is wrong if we say that paticcasamuppdda is the practice 


leading to the enlightenment of the Buddha. Paticcasamuppdada was the 


result of the seventh day in meditation of the Buddha after his 


enlightenment. The following discussion will demonstrate that the 


Buddha was enlightened because he already had the inherent Buddha- 


nature obscured by defilements. 


Before the enlightenment, the Buddha had studied meditation 


under the guidance of Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta, two 


Brahmanical teachers. The Alara Kalama’s Gkificafifidyatane (Sphere of 


' “The Mahavagga,” Vinaya Texts, trs. T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg, Vol. I, p. 74- 
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Nothingness) and Uddaka Ramaputta’s nevasanndnasanndayatane (Sphere 
of neither Perception nor Non-perception) are considered the highest 
levels of meditation of Brahmanism at that time.' However, the Buddha 
realized that these teachers had not yet attained ultimate enlightenment 
and freedom; therefore, he decided to practice himself to reach the 


supreme enlightenment. 


“It is not only Alara the Kalama who has faith, energy, 
mindfulness, concentration and intuitive wisdom; I too have faith, 


: : : oe : 2 
energy, mindfulness, concentration and intuitive wisdom...” 


Leaving his teachers, the Buddha underwent six years of austere 
practices; but he recognized that it is also not the right way to achieve the 
happiness of enlightenment. Consequently, he decided to follow the 
middle way. He took food from a villager, went to the Bodhi tree and 
entered meditation during forty nine days and nights. After leaving all 
sensual pleasures and impure minds, the Buddha successively entered 
from the first to the fourth jhdna meditation. From the fourth jhdna, he 
led his mind to three kinds of transcendent wisdom (tivijja): the 
pubbenivasanussati (remembrance of former lives), dibbacakkhu (divine 
eye), and dsavakkhaya (extinction of all contaminations). At the time 
when this third transcendent wisdom (Gsavakkhaya) arose, he achieved 
fully supreme enlightenment (anuttara sammdsambodhi) and became the 
Buddha, an awakened One.’ Thus, enlightenment is a process of self- 


realization, realization of the inner essences, i.e. the Buddha-nature, not 


' Alexander Wynne, The Origin of Buddhist Meditation, pp. 9-27. 
* Mi, 164; The collection of the Middle Length Sayings, tr. 1.B. Horner, Vol. I, p. 208. 


> “Mahasaccaka-sutta,” M i, 237-51; “Ariyapariyesana-sutta,” M i, 160-75; “Bhayabherava-sutta,” 
Mi, 16-23. 
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from outside, as the following declaration in the Vatthipamasutta (Simile 


of the Cloth): 


“Dhamma is well taught by the Lord, it is  self-realized 
(sanditthika), it is timeless (akalika), and it is a come-and-see thing 
(ehipassika), leading onwards (opaneyika), to be understood 


sol 


individually by the wise (paccattam veditabbo vinnuhi). 


These characteristics of enlightenment are also identical with that 
of Buddha-nature which is deep and profound, difficult to understand and 
is clear comprehended by the Buddha only because it is out of ordinary 


; : 2 
conceivable experience: 


“T have penetrated this Norm, deep, hard to perceive, hard to 
understand, peaceful and sublime, no mere dialectic, subtle, 
intelligible only to the wise... And for a race devoting itself to the 
things to which it clings, devoted thereto, delighting therein, this 
was a matter hard to perceive, to know, that this is conditioned by 
that, all that happens is by way of cause. And now I only teach the 
Norm, and others might not acknowledge me: this would be 


wearisome to me, this would be hurtful to me.” 


The Buddha-nature is also the deepest and most difficult state to 
see. Only the Buddha can know it well. The Bodhisattva of the “ten 
abidings” (shi-zhu) sees within himself the nature of the Tathagata. It is 


' “Svakkhato bhagavata dhammo sanditthiko akaliko ehipassiko opaneyyiko paccattam veditabbo 
vinuhr’ti” (M i,37); The Collection of the Middle Length Sayings, tr. 1.B. Horner, p. 47. 


> “Adhigato kho myayam dhammo gambhiro duddaso duranubodho santo panito atakkavacaro 
nipuno panditavedaniyo ... Alayaramaya kho pana pajaya dlayarataya alayasammuditaya duddasam 
idam thanam yadidam idappaccayatapaticcasamuppado. Ahaficeva kho pana dhammam deseyyam; pare 
ca me na ajaneyyum; so mamassa kilamatho, sa mamassa vihesa” (S i,136.) 


° The Book of the Kindred Sayings, tt. C.A.F. Rhys Davids, Vol. I, pp. 171-72. 
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not within the reach of srdvaka (shengwen; voice-hearer) and 
pratyekabuddha (pizhifo).' This state of enlightenment was described 
clearer in the Aryapariyesana-sutta, one of the most significant, profound 
dialogues of the Buddha. The sutta narrated the story that the Buddha 
Sakyamuni had just attained supreme Enlightenment under a Bodhi tree, 
located the place of the group of five austere monks at Benares at 
Isipatana (the Deer Park) through his supernatural powers, and set the 
way to meet them. On his way, when he was going along the high road 
between Gaya and the Bodhi Tree, he saw Upaka, a Naked Ascetic. 
Upaka asked the Buddha, “Your reverence, your faculties are quite pure. 
Your complexion is very bright, very clear. On account of whom have 
you, your reverence, gone forth or who is your teacher or whose Dhamma 
do you profess?” The Buddha addressed Upaka, in verses:* 

“Victorious over all, omniscient am I. Among all things undefiled, 

Leaving all, through death of craving freed. By knowing for 

myself, whom should I point to? 

For me there is no teacher, One like me does not exist; in the world 

with its devas, no one equals me. 

For I am perfected in the world, a teacher supreme am I, I alone am 


all; Become cool am I, nibbana-attained. 


''T12n375, pp. 0653a-b (Mahaparinirvana-siitra). 

* The collection of the Middle Length Sayings, tr. 1.B. Horner, Vol. I, p. 214. 

> Sabbabhibhii sabbavidiihamasmi, sabbesu dhammesu anupalitto; 

Sabbafijaho tanhakkhaye vimutto, sayam abhifiiiaya kamuddiseyyam. 

‘Na me acariyo atthi, sadiso me na vijjati; Sadevakasmim lokasmim, natthi me patipuggalo. 


‘Ahafihi araha loke, aham sattha anuttaro; Ekomhi sammasambuddho, sitibhiitosmi nibbuto. 


‘Dhammacakkam pavattetum, gacchami kasinam puram; Andhibhitasmim lokasmim, ahaficham 
amatadundubhi’nti. (M 1,171.) 


4] 


To turn the dhamma-wheel I go to Kasi’s city; beating the drum of 


deathlessness in a world that’s blind become.” 


Such natures of the Buddha’s enlightenment are very similar to the 
essences of the Buddha-nature which are also originally pure, undefiled 
with defilements. The ‘I’ in the verses is just the conventional address in 
a conversation; it does not represent the ‘self? or ego (atta) of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni. The ‘self? which existed before his enlightenment was 
replaced by No-self (anatta) after the enlightenment. Therefore, the ‘I’ in 
the conversation of the Buddha is identical with the True Self or Buddha- 
nature. This Buddha-nature was realized by the Buddha through his 
enlightenment. In other words, enlightenment is the realization of the 
Buddha-nature. When he realized the Buddha-nature; he addressed, he 
was the Buddha, an omniscient Person, a supreme enlightened One. He 


claimed that he was victorious all because he had defeated all craving. 


Briefly, the subject-matter of the Buddha’s enlightenment is the 
Buddha-nature, a very profound state of ommniscience, perfect self- 
realization and transcendent wisdom. When the Buddha-nature is 


realized, a Buddha comes into existence and a circle of rebirth ends. 


1.1.2. The Buddha-nature and the Luminous Mind 


Another concept in Early Buddhism which is identical with the 
Buddha-nature is the luminous mind (pabhassara cittam) that presented 
in the Anguttara-nikaya. The scripture states that mind is originally 


luminous and inherently freed from defilements. 


' The Collection of the Middle Length Sayings, tr. 1.B. Horner, Vol. I, p. 215. 
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“Pabhassaramidam, bhikkhave, cittam. Tafica kho agantukehi 


upakkilesehi upakkilittha”’nti. Navamam. 


“Pabhassaramidam, bhikkhave, cittam. Tafica kho agantukehi 


upakkilesehi vippamutta”nti. Dasamam.! 


“This mind, monks, is luminous, but it is defiled by taints that 
come from without; 


This mind, monks, is luminous, but it is cleansed of taints that 


come from without.” 


These verses have been taken from the Panihitaacchavaggo Sutta 
(The mind Directed and Pellucid) in the Anguttara-nikaya. In the text, the 
Buddha gave several examples to teach monks how to direct their mind in 
right way in order to reach holy result. The terms “this mind” (idam 
cittam) in the verses imply that the Buddha was referring to the preceding 
“mind” as mentioned in the preceding verses. The preceding verses 
described that the result of mind was determined by what we did with this 
mind. When this mind was uncultivated (adanta); it led to great loss and 
suffering, and vice versa. At the end of the sutta, the Buddha declared, as 
in the above verses, that the mind is originally pure and luminous; it 


indeed is stained by incidental defilements. 


This originally luminous mind is identical with the intrinsically 


pure Buddha-nature as described by the LVS. 


“Now the Blessed One makes mention of the Tathagatagarbha in 


the sutras, and verily it is described by you as by nature bright and 


' Ai,7. 
* The Book of the Gradual Sayings (Anguttara-Nikdya), tr. F.L. Woodward & E.M. Hare, Vol. I, p. 
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pure, as primarily unspotted, endowed with the thirty-two marks of 
excellence, hidden in the body of every being like a gem of great 
value, which is enwrapped in a dirty garment, enveloped in the 
garment of the Skandhas, Dhatus, and Ayatanas, and soiled with 


the dirt of greed, anger, folly, and false imagination.”'. 


Thus, the above quotes from the Pali Nikaya show that the idea of 
the Buddha-nature pre-existed in Early Buddhism in the forms of the 
“Buddha’s enlightenment” or the “luminous mind”. In _ addition, 
Lokottaravada, a sub-sect of Mahasanghika, also holds that while all 
mundane dharmas were unreal, the supramundane dharmas were real.” 


This idea is also akin to the universality of the Buddha-nature. 


I.2. THE BUDDHA-NATURE IN MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 


Mahayana (literally, Great Vehicle) is a term for classification of 
developed Buddhist philosophies and practices. The Mahayana is one of 
the three major traditions of Buddhism existing today, i.e. the Theravada 
(Early Buddhism), Tantrayana (Esoteric Buddhism) and Mahayana. The 
Mahayana holds the idea of seeking complete enlightenment for the 
benefit of all sentient beings, so it is also called Bodhisattvayana.’ During 
the course of its history, Mahayana developed into three main groups: 
Madhyamaka, Yogacara and the Buddha Nature (Tathdgatagarbha); 
however, the two main philosophical schools of the Mahayana in India 


are the Madhyamaka and Yogacara.* The following analysis will present 


' The Lanka, p. 68 (Lanka, p. 77) 
* Nalinaksha Dutt, Buddhist Sects in India, pp.69-71. 
> ALK. Warder, Indian Buddhism, p. 338. 


* Peter Harvey, An Introduction to Buddhism: Teachings, History and Practices, p. 95. 
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the accordance of the Buddha-nature with doctrines of these two 


Mahayana schools. 


1.2.1. The Buddha-nature and Madhyamaka 


Madhyamaka (zhongguanzong), also known as Madhyamaka 
(zhonglunzong), is a major school of Mahayana Buddhism established by 
the Nagarjuna (longshu) and Aryadeva (shengtian) in the second century 
CE. This school has a great influence in India, China, Tibet, Japan and 
Vietnam. In China, the “Three Treatise” school (sanlunzong) is regarded 
as a faithful representative of Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka thought; while 
the Tiantai and Huayan schools are considered as Neo-Madhyamaka 
because the original Madhyamaka philosophy was mixed with indigenous 
Chinese ideas in these schools.' The name of this school is based on the 
concepts of Middle Path (madhyama), Dependent Arising 
(partityasamutpdda) and Emptiness (sunyata), which are condensed in 


the famous verses of Nagarjuna in the Malamadhyamakakarika. 


Yah partityasamutpadah stinyatam tam pracaksmahe, 


Sa prajiiaptir upadaya pratipat saiva madhyama 7 


We state that whatever is dependent arising, that is emptiness. 


That is dependent upon convention. That itself is the middle path.” 


The verses contain all three main doctrines of the Madhyamaka, 

i.e. the Dependent arising, Emptiness, and Middle path. The first line 

presents an equation: Dependent arising is Emptiness. Hajime Nakamura 

assumes that both the concept of Dependent arising and Emptiness in the 
' Kewal Krishan Mittal (ed.), Siinyavada — The Madhyamika Thought, p. 150. 


* David J. Kalupahana, Milamadhyamakakarika of Nagarjuna, p. 339. 
3 4 
Ibid. 
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first verse refer to the phenomena rather than the principle because the 
second verse explains that it is dependent upon convention, Le., 
Dependent arising and Emptiness are the abstract concepts derived from 
concrete empirical phenomena.’ However, this understanding cannot 
explain the concept of Middle path (madhyam4-pratipad) in the second 
line, because the Dependent arising and Emptiness, which are 
synonymous, cannot represent the Middle path, which is something 
between two different things. Moreover, the second verse states that 
Dependent arising itself is the Middle path. Thus, Emptiness is also 
Middle path. This indicates that in the absolute truth, all three concepts 
are identical, they avoid any extremism. But in the conventional truth, 
each concept of Dependent arising, Emptiness, or Middle path implies 
both views of nihilism of phenomena and absolutism of reality. It is the 


universality of emptiness and unreality of phenomena is real. 


Pratitvasamutpdda or the Dependent Arising is a cardinal doctrine 
of Buddhism. In general meaning, it states that all phenomena are arising 
together in a mutually interdependent system of cause and effect. As 
mentioned above, the Buddha discovered this universal law in the seventh 
day after his enlightenment; he also formulated the law into a twelve part 
chain presenting the causal relations between the human 
psychophysiology and phenomena; and then he applied this universal 
truth to the problem of human suffering.” Thus, pratityasamutpdda does 
not affirm or deny the entity or reality; it is rather a statement of the 
Buddha arrived at through his examination and analysis of the world of 
phenomena after his enlightenment. So, in its early form, 


' Hajime Nakamura, “The Middle Way and the Emptiness View,” Journal of Buddhist Philosophy, 
ed. Richard S. Y. Chi, (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University, 1984) 1:81. 


° “The Mahavagga,” Vinaya Texts, tr. T.W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg, p. 74. 
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pratityasamutpdada presents the interdependent and mutual condition of 
phenomena. In Madhyamaka, the concept of pratityasamutpdda is 
equated synonymously with Emptiness and is related with Middle Path. 
In other words, the pratityasamutpdda is presented by the Madhyamakas 
as the background of Sinyata - the empty ego of phenomena, and in 
relation with madhyama-pratipad - the Middle path of non-duality. In this 
way, three basic doctrines of Madhyamaka, 1.e. pratitvasamutpdda, 


Stinyata and Middle path are contained in the doctrinet of Buddha-nature. 


Stinyata (Pali: sufinata; Ch.: kong) or Emptiness, Voidness, etc., 
emerges from the Buddhist doctrines of the nonexistence or no-self 
(anatman). The concept of Emptiness is defined varyingly by the 
Buddhist traditions and scholars. There are two main tendencies of 
interpretation of Emptiness, 1.e. nihilism and absolutism. Harsh Narayan 
attempts to prove that Emptiness is completely pure nihilism and 
negativism because it empties the existence up to the last consequences of 
negation. He says “In the face of such an almost unanimous verdict of 
tradition, it is difficult to see how the Nihilistic interpretation of 
Stinyavada can be rejected as totally false”! Conversely, other scholars 
hold that Emptiness is an absolute concept, absolute wisdom or absolute 
truth like Suchness (tathata), the Buddha-nature, etc., which can create 
enlightenment. T.R.V. Murti says “The Absolute is very often termed 
Stinya, as it is devoid of all predicates”.” Stcherbatsky goes further when 
he says that Nagarjuna’s Sinyata is identical with Sankara’s Brahman. 


Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan thinks that an intellectual account of 


' Harsh Narayan, “Siinyavada: A Reinterpretation,” Philosophy: East and West, November- 
January, 1964, p. 313. 


° T.R.V. Murti , Central Philosophy of Buddhism: A Study of Madhyamika System, p. 228. 
* Ibid., p. 229. 
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Nagarjuna’s Siinyata will lead us to the theory of Alayavijfana.' 
However, according to the above verses of Nagarjuna in the 
Miilamadhyamakakarika, Emptiness or Sinyatd is itself middle path, and 


avoids all extremes of nihilism and absolutism. 


The Middle path (majjhimd-patipadad) was originally 
recommended by the Buddha to avoid extremism as the way to 
enlightenment lying neither in exaggerated asceticism nor in self- 
indulgence. This view of Middle path continued to develop in the Pali 
literature itself into a general teaching of avoiding of any “two extremes” 


as in this quotation from the Samyutta Nikaya’s Kaccdyanagotta Sutta:* 


Everything exists:-This is one extreme. Nothing exists:-This is 
other extreme. Not approaching either extreme the Tathagata 


teaches you a doctrine by the middle [way].° 


In Madhyamaka, the Middle path is not only an avoiding of 
extremes, but also implies a non-dualistic principle of all extremes. This 
principle is presented in the following quotation from the Heart Sitra 


(Prajndparamita Hrdaya): 


O, Sariputra, form does not differ from voidness, and voidness 
does not differ from form. Form is voidness and voidness is form; 
the same is true for feeling, conception, volition and 


consciousness.* 


'§. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 665. 


* Sabbamatthi ‘ti kho..., ayameko anto. Sabbam nattht ‘ti ayam dutiyo anto....[U]bho ante 
anupagamma. Majjhena tathagato dhammam deseti. (S ii, 16) 


* The Book of the Kindred Sayings (Samyutta Nikaya), tr. C.A.F. Rhys Davids, Vol. II, p. 13. 
“ The Prajna Paramita Heart Sutra, tr. Lok To, p. 71. 
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This message of Heart Sutra expounds the doctrine of Middle path 
which contains both phenomena (form) and principle (voidness). 
Voidness or Emptiness is not simply the nihilism of phenomena but the 
essence of all phenomena. Because phenomenal form is no-self, it is not 
different from voidness. They are themselves non-dualistic Middle path. 
So, Middle path should be conceived in a sense of non-duality, no-ego 
avoiding two extremes of empty nihilism and substantial absolutism. In 
this way, the Madhyamaka’s doctrines of Dependent arising, Emptiness 


and Middle path are included in the meanings of the Buddha-nature: 


The Blessed One replied: No, Mahamati, my Tathagatagarbha is 
not the same as the ego taught by the philosophers; for what the 
Tathagatas teach is the Tathagatagarbha in the sense, Mahamati, 
that it is emptiness, reality-limit, Nirvana, being unborn, 
unqualified, and devoid of will-effort; the reason why the 
Tathagatas who are Arhats and Fully Enlightened Ones, teach the 
doctrine pointing to the Tathagatagarbha is to make the ignorant 
cast aside their fear when they listen to the teaching of egolessness 
and to have them realize the state of non-discrimination and 
imagelessness. I also wish, Mahamati, that the Bodhisattva- 
Mahasattvas of the present and future would not attach themselves 


to the idea of an ego [imagining it to be a soul]. 


It is because of the ultimate of no-self is real and essential, so the 
Buddha-nature is sometimes called “true self’, which is non-dualistic and 
avoids all concepts of an ego or a self within the five skandhas. In the 


phenomenal approach of Siinyatd, because the phenomenal world is 


' The Lanka, p. 69 (Lanka, p. 78). 
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running in the law of Dependent arising, it is unreal and empty. However, 
the doctrine of the empty nature of phenomena can cause the ignorant 
people a panic and a losing faith on the fruit of enlightenment; so the 
Buddha-nature doctrine is a perfect complement to Siinyata. Thus, the 
Buddha-nature thought not only does not conflict with the doctrines of 


Madhyamaka, but also completes them with positive significances. 


].2.2. The Buddha-nature and Yogacara: 


Yogacara (yujiaxingzong; the Yoga Practical School) also known 
as Vijnhanavada (weishizong; Consciousness-only school) is an important 
philosophical and psychological school of Mahayana Buddhism. This 
school was founded by Asanga and his half-brother Vasubandhu in about 
the fourth century CE. The Yogacara philosophy emphasizes on the 
phenomenology through the central view of Consciousness-only. 
Yogacara asserted that all phenomenal external objects are unreal and are 
simply constructions of the mind. In this understanding of Yogacara, only 
the mind is ultimately real and truly existent.’ The view of Yogdcara’s 
Consciousness-only is referred to as Idealism by some scholars, as Janice 


Willis’s notes: 


Assessments which claim to characterize the whole of Yogacara 
thought as being uniformly ‘idealistic’ takes little notice of the 
fact that historically, and according to the texts themselves 
there existed at least two varying streams of Yogacara thought, 
viz., (1) what may be called an ‘original’ thread propounded by 
Maitreya, Asanga, Vasubandhu, and Sthiramati; and (2) a ‘later’ 


thread, which found expression notably through such scholars as 


' Sallie B. King, Buddha Nature, p. 7. 
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Dharmapala, and Hsuan-tsang. Both ‘streams’ were introduced 
into China, the earlier by Paramartha and the later by Hsuan-tsang, 
and afterwards transmitted also to Japan. Moreover, while there 
is clear evidence that the later stream of thought, as expounded by 
Dharmapala and others is “idealistic” in character, the same 
cannot and should not be assumed for the earlier ‘thread,’ 


though, in fact, this has generally been the case. ' 


It is said that Asanga was disciple of the very vague quasi- 
historical Maitreyanatha, or the divine Maitreya, who took him to Tusita 


heaven to teach him there five Yogiacara texts,” they are: 
(i) Abhisamayalamkara (The Ornament for the Realizations) 


(ii) Madhyantavibhaga (The Discrimination of Middle from 


Extremes) 


(iii) Dharmadharmatavibhaga (The Discrimination of dharmas 


from their True Nature) 


(iv) Mahaydnasitralamkara (The Ormament of the Mahayana 


Sutras) 


(v) Ratnagotravibhaga also known as Uttaratantra (The Ultimate 
Doctrine) - a famous treatise on the Tathdgatagarbha or the Buddha- 


nature doctrine. 

The first three of these scriptures contain the foundational doctrines 
of Yogacara and represent pre-Asanga Yogacara thought, in which the 
Abhisamayalamkara is concerned with Prajfiaparamita ideas; while the 


' Janice Dean Willis, On Knowing Reality: The Tattvartha Chapter of Asanga’s Bodhisattvabhimi, 
p. 21. 


* Paul William, Mahdydna Buddhism: The Doctrinal Foundations, pp. 86-7 
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Mahayanasitralamkara and Ratnagotravibhaga belong to _ the 
Tathagatagarbha literature.’ However, the earliest and most important 
scriptures of this school are the Samdhinirmocanasiitra and 


Yogacarabhimisastra, ascribed to Maitreyanatha.” 


The Yogacarabhimisastra (The Discourse on the Stages of Yoga 
Practice) presents the meditative and yogic practices of Yogacara; 
therefore, the name Yogacara of this school is closely connected with this 
text. The text was translated entirely into Chinese (Yujiashidilun, 
T30n1579, p. 279-882) by Xuanzang. Some parts have been preserved in 
the Tibetan version. The Sanskrit original was found recently and was 
published partly by several scholars such as Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya 
(1957), Alex Wayman (1961), and so on.” The Yogdcarabhiimisastra 
enumerates, classifies, and explains all elements that relate to the practice 
of each of the seventeen spiritual stages leading to Buddhahood. The text 
also explores deeply the fundamental Yogacara concepts such as the 
Alayavijhdna, three natures (trisvabhdva; sanzixing) and three non- 
natures (trinihsvabhdva; sanwuzixing), seeds (bia; zhonzi), perfumation 
(vdsana; xunxi), the two hindrances (Gvarana; erzhang) and mind only 


ere duet eo z sean -d 
(vijnaptimdatra, vijnanamdatra; weishi). 


The Samdhinirmocanasitra (Sitra of the Explanation of the 
Profound Secrets), which is today extant only in Chinese and Tibetan 


versions,’ was adopted by the Yogacarins as the earliest text expounding 


' Sallie B. King, Buddha Nature, p. 6. 

* Lindsay Jones (ed.), Encyclopedia of Religion, Vol. XIV, p. 9898. 

> Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 257. 
* 730n1579, pp. 279-882. 


> Chinese translations include complete versions by Bodhiruci (724 f# HLS, 5 chapters, T16n675, 
pp. 668-687) and Xuanzang (ff 274", 5 chapters, T16n676, pp. 688b-711b), and partial versions by 
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the philosophy of Consciousness-only.’ The major contribution of this 
Sutra to Yogacara is its creation of the concept of the three 
“characteristics” (trilaksana) of entities: the imaginary character 
(parikalpita-laksana), the dependent character (paratantra-laksana) and 
the perfected character (parinispanna-laksana). The first four chapters of 
the text focus on a discussion of the ultimate truth (paramartha). The 
fifth contains a seminal description of the Storehouse Consciousness 
(Alayavijfidna), and the sixth explains the notion of the three 
characteristics of phenomena. The seventh chapter is mainly concerned 
with outlining principles of Buddhist hermeneutics, and the eighth 
focuses on meditation theory and practice. The ninth chapter describes 
the Bodhisattva path, and the final chapter is concerned with the 
characteristics of Buddhahood, the culmination of the practices the text 


: 2 
describes. 


For the concept of Consciousness-only of this school, it is possible 
to look at the explanation in the of Asanga’s Mahayanasamgraha (she- 
da-cheng-lun) 
75 fe thie A PE EEE LE. zs ty A tS a 
Me fihike. Ht A Be a EE TE a ee HK the EA AB i 
The. A PAE A He Atha. 


Gunabhadra (AH Abi APF HY ER BERK 1 chapters, T16n678, pp. 711-719) and Paramartha 
(fb iF BT E, 1 chapters, T16n677, pp. 711-713). The Sanskrit edition is not available, but there is a 
Tibetan translation, which is translated into English by John Powers in 1995 (Wisdom of Buddha: The 
Samdhinirmocana-sitra, Berkeley, CA: Dharma, 1995). 


Ue Buswell, E. Robert, Encyclopedia of Buddhism, Vol. I, pp. 737-738. 
* Ibid., p. 738. 
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A Sat TA PE ACR A ie at ASL. Zs AT eT TS. 
AY A) oc A, Sd a PT AR 4 dB 8) AE 24 ab 
AA EE AME A PTS PS ee eT IT SAL 

72 [Al CEE A PE eat PTA BR A Zs AT hc BAT DN Se He 
[ER] akc BE AR 5 SR EH. DE) SCE SC YB ree HET. — eS 
BPE WY. HHI SS A El ae 


If the dependent nature (paratantrasvabhdava) is the consciousness- 
only (vijnaptimatra) basis of the object, how is it dependent and 
why is it called dependent? - Because it stems from its own 
propensity seeds (vasandbija), it is dependent on conditions. 
Because it is incapable of lasting by itself for a single moment after 


its arising, it is called dependent. 


If the imaginary nature (parikalpitasvabhdva) is this manifestation 
of non-object as object that is based on the dependent nature, how 
is it imaginary and why is it called imaginary? - Because it is the 
generating cause of errors of the mental consciousness of 
innumerable aspects or imagination, it is imaginary. Because it has 
no nature of its own and is present as a pure imagination, it is 


called imaginary. 


If the absolute nature (parinispannasvabhdva) is the complete 
absence in the dependent nature of this imaginary nature, how is it 


absolute and why is it called absolute? - Because it is immutable, it 


'T34n1954, pp. 139a26-b09. 
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is absolute. Because it is the object of the purified mind and the 


quintessence of all good dharmas, it is rightly called absolute. 


Asanga skillfully used the above theory of Three Nature, 1.e., the 
dependent nature, imaginary nature and absolute nature, to explain the 
concept of consciousness-only. This theory is very significant in 
understanding the relationship of mind and object, nature and 


phenomena. 


The correspondence of the Buddha-nature and doctrines of 
Yogacara is presented in several texts which belong to both Yogacara and 
the Buddha-nature literature such as Mahdydnasiitralamkara (The 
Ornament of the Mahayana Sutras), Ratnagotravibhaga (Buddha-nature 


Treatise), and so on. 


The doctrine of Three-natures (trisvabhdva) as presented above in 
the Mahayanasamegraha corresponds with the doctrine of three no-natures 
(trinihsvabhava) of the Buddha-nature as expounded in the Buddha 


Nature Treatise: 


“The three no-natures are: the no-mark nature, the no-birth nature 
and the no-reality nature. These three natures together exhaust the 
Buddha-nature. In what sense together they constitute its essence. 
What is meant by the no-mark nature is the fact that all dharmas 
are just names and words; their own-nature lacks marks and form. 
The no-birth nature means that all dharmas are brought into being 
by causes and conditions; they cannot produce themselves. Since 


neither self nor other completes [production], it is called the no- 


' Mahayanasamgraha: La Somme du Grand Véhicule d’Asanga, ed. & tr. Etienne Lamotte, tr. 
Gelongma K.M. Chodron (French into English), Vol. II, p. 107. 
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birth nature. The no-reality nature means that because all things 
lack the mark of reality, there is no other possessor of reality from 


which [reality] can be attained.”” 


According to this doctrine, a thing has no-nature because their real 
nature lacks mark or form. Mark or form derives from its own 
tendentious powers or mental powerful seeds (vasand-bija). Bija (zhong- 
zi), literally “seed”, is used as a metaphor for the origin or cause of 
things. Mental seeds are created by individual’s bad or good volitional 
action, speech and thought; these volitional powers of action, speech and 
thought can inversely cause people to miscomprehend the real nature of 
things. All bad and good mental seeds are stored in the Glayavijnana, one 


of the most important doctrines of Yogacara. 


The Sanskrit term Alayavijfidna was translated into Chinese as 
cang-shi or a-lai-ye-shi.” Consciousness, according to this school, 
manifests itself in three main kinds: Alayavijadna, manas and 
pravrttivijnana. The first one is called the eighth consciousness or store- 
house consciousness. The second is the seventh consciousness that is able 
to deliberate (manana). The third kind is the consciousnesses that 
discriminate the sphere of objects which include the five first sense- 


consciousnesses (of eye, ear, nose, tongue and body) and the sixth sense- 


. Ne 3 
center consciousness (manovijndna). 


In Chinese Buddhism, the concept of Alayavijfidna and_ its 
association with the Buddha-nature is fairly different in different schools. 
The Dilun School (this school was later absorbed into the Huayan 

' Sallie B. King, Buddha Nature, p. 42. 


* GP. Malalasekera (ed.), Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, Vol. 1, p. 382. 


* Swati Ganguly, Treatise In Thirty Verse On Mere-consciousness, p. 39. 
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School) which is based on the Dasabhiimikasitrasdstra advocates that 
Alayavijfdna is the pure consciousness in its nature. The Shelun School 
which relies on the Mahdydnasamgrdha maintains that Alayavijfidna is 
both pure and defiled. The Faxiang School holds that Alayavijfdna is the 
defiled consciousness.’ These different opinions depend on their stand 


point of view on the various aspects of the only Alayavijfdna . 


The relation between Buddha-nature and Alayavijfdna presented in 
the Tathagatagarbha literature is also different. While scriptures of the 
early period of the literature such as the Srimdlasitra and 
Ratnagotravibhaga maintain an embedded complementarity of the 
Alayavijiana into Tathdgatagarbha, scripture of the later period 
obviously declared that they are identical. The following quotations from 


in the LVS identify the Tathdgatagarbha with the Alayavijndna. 


Mahamati, the Tathagatagarbha holds within it the cause for both 
good and evil, and by it all the forms of existence are produced. 
Because of the influence of habit-energy that has been 
accumulating variously by false reasoning since beginningless 
time, what here goes under the name of Alayavijfidna is 
accompanied by the seven vijfdnas which give birth to a state 
known as the abode of ignorance. It is like a great ocean in which 
the waves roll on permanently but the deeps remain unmoved; that 
is, the Alayavijndna body itself subsists uninterruptedly, quite free 
from fault of impermanence, unconcerned with the doctrine of ego- 


substance, and thoroughly pure in its essential nature.” 


' GP. Malalasekera, Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, p. 387. 
* The Lanka, p. 190. 
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Thus, like Alayavijfidna, the Buddha-nature is presented here as a 
store house that holds within it the cause for good and evil and by it all 
the forms of existence are produced; however, both Alayavijfidna and 
Tathagatagarbha are innately the pure consciousnesses in its essential 


nature. 


In brief, in its individual dimension, the Buddha-nature is 
understood as an innate pure mind hidden in all living beings and covered 
by unreal defilements, and also known as Tathdgatagarbha. When the 
Buddha-nature is freed from all defilements including both good and evil 
mental seeds, it is called Dharmakdya - a full exposed state of Buddha- 
nature in an enlightened One, a Buddha. This doctrinet of Buddha-nature 
is presented in Mahayana scriptures of the so called Tathagatagarbha 


literature. 


However, traces of the Buddha-nature thought can also be found in 
Early Buddhism. The characteristics of the Buddha’s Enlightenment such 
as the three kinds of transcendent wisdom (tivijja) are also included 
within the natures of the Buddha-nature; the concept of “luminous mind” 
(pabhassara cittam) as presented in the Anguttara-nikaya is similar the 
innate pure mind of Buddha-nature. The concept of Middle-path which 
avoids two extremes as depicted in the Samyutta-nikaya’s 
Kaccayanagotta Sutta corresponds to the non-duality of the Buddha- 
nature. The concept of supra-mundane dharmas of the Lokottaravadins 
reflects the universality of the Buddha-nature. It is notable that the 
fundamental doctrine of anattd (no-self) as presented in the Pali literature 
also does not contradict the concept of true-self of the Buddha-nature. 
Thus, it is possible to say that the thought of Buddha-nature is definitely 
Buddhist because it has its origin in Early Buddhism. 
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Rooted in Early Buddhism, the Buddha-nature thought grew in 
parallel with Madhyamaka and Yogacara schools of Mahayana 
Buddhism. The Madhyamaka’s doctrines such as pratityasamutpdda 
(Dependent arising), Siinyata (Emptiness), Majjhima patipada (Middle 
path) respectively correspond to the undefiled nature, no-self and non- 
duality of the Buddha-nature. In Yogacara, although there is still 
controversy of the identity of the Alayavijiana and Tathdgatagarbha, 
some later scriptures of the Tathagatagarbha literature such as the LVS 
asserts that they are identical. Another concept of Yogacara such as the 


Three Natures (trisvabhdava) is also parallel to the Buddha-nature. 


It is a major shortcoming if the doctrine of Buddha-nature is not 
studied in its own literature. So the next chapter will present the 
Tathagatagarbha literature from which the thought of Buddha-nature will 


be understood more fully. 
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Chapter Two 


THE BUDDHA-NATURE IN THE TATHAGATAGARBHA 
LITERATURE 


The appearance of the Mahayana Buddhism around the beginning 
of the Christian era brought about a wave of philosophical idea and 
religion in ancient India. The profound and sublime thoughts of 
Mahayana schools have fueled creative energy for Mahayana literature. 
The Mahayanists began to compile scriptures that they call sutra and then 
added their commentaries that they called Sastra on siitra to canon. All of 
the Mahayana texts were written in Sanskrit; however there are a few 
palm leaf manuscripts that survive in India. As Buddhism began to spread 
outside of India, most of the Mahayana texts were introduced and 
translated into Chinese and Tibetan. Some scholars wrongly referred the 
term “Mahayana sutras” to the so-called “Nine Dharma Jewels” which 
consists of nine works recently found in Nepal.’ These nine works are: 
Astasahasrikaprajndparamita, | Saddharmapundarika, — Lalitavistara, 
Lankavatara, Suvarnaprabhdsa,  Gandavyitha, Tathagataguhya, 
Samadhiraja and Dasabhiimika. Mahayana Sitras,” in fact, are much 
more than these nine works. In other words, those nine Sutras are not 


representative of Mahayana stttras. Mahayana is a movement which is 


' The collection of these nine Mahayana Siitras is among various manuscripts discovered by Mr. 
Brian Hodgson in 1824 CE in the Kathmandu valley of Nepal. (See: Rajendralala Mitra, The Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Calcutta: The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1882, reprint 2005, p. xxxv) 


> GK. Nariman, Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, p. 64; Maurice Winternitz, A History of 
Indian Literature, Vol. Ul, p. 283; Akira Hirakawa, A History of Indian Buddhism: From Sakyamuni to 
Early Mahayana. tr. Paul Groner, p. 294. 
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based on the progressive thinking and not being much strictly in 
formality; therefore, Mahayana literature was composed at different 
periods, in different persuasion and by somewhat uncertain authors. 
There are many classifications of Mahayana scriptures such as the 
Madhyamika literature, Yogacara literature, Tathagatagarbha literature, 


Tantric literature, and so on. 


The Tathagatagarbha literature, which carries the thought of the 
Buddha-nature or Tathdgatagarbha, is considered one of the main 
streams of the Mahayana literature. This literature is not the property of 
any identical person, group or school in Indian Buddhism. Arising 
between the third and the fourth century CE in India,’ the 
Tathagatagarbha literature has been quickly introduced and translated into 
Chinese, and has contributed to the rise and development of the thought 


of Chinese Buddhist schools. 


The concept of “Tathagatagarbha literature” might be first 
mentioned in China in the seventh century CE by Chinese monk Facang 
in the introduction to his commentary on the dashenggqixinlun, in which 
he referred to the Tathagatagarbha literature by classifying all Indian 
Buddhism under the following four categories: (1) Hinayana; (2) 
Madhyamika; (3) Yogacara; and (4) Tathagatagarbha. For the important 
works belonging to the Tathagatagarbha literature, he lists such texts as 


the Lankavatarasitra, Ratnagotravibhagasastra, dashenggixinlun, etc.” 


Thus, the Tathagatagarbha literature, which represents the trend 


toward a more realistic way of ultimate reality, is one of the main lines of 


' The Tathdgatagarbha-siitra which was composed in about the third century CE is considered the 
earliest among the scriptures setting forth the conception of Tathagatagarbha. (Cf. Hajime Nakamura, 
Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 229) 


* The Awakening of Faith: Attributed to ASvaghosha, tr. Yoshito S. Hakeda, p. 14. 
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Buddhist literature. Although the idea of “all sentient beings possess the 
Buddha-nature” and other thoughts concerning with it are identifiable in 
the texts of the early time of the Tathagatagarbha literature such as the 
Mahaparinirvanasitra, Tathagatagarbhasiitra, etc., we cannot recognize 
the authors of these texts. In other words, we cannot identify the 
Tathagatagarbha literature belonging to any group or school of Indian 
Buddhism. Recently, Hajime Nakamura (1912-1999), a famous Japanese 
scholar of Indian philosophy, classified the Tathagatagarbha literature 
into three major periods according to the relation of Tathdgatagarbha and 
Alayavijnana.' The first period includes scriptures that present a pure 
thought of the Buddha-nature without Alayavijidna. The second period is 
a mixed concept of Buddha-nature and Alayavijfidna. The third period 
consists of texts that present the identification of the Buddha-nature and 
Alayavijndna. So this classification reflects the historical development of 


the Buddha-nature thought. 


Based on his classification of Tathagatagarbha literature, along 
with other Mahayana scriptures, the thesis now analyzes the thought of 


the Buddha-nature in Mahayana literature. 


1.1. THE EARLY PERIOD 


The texts in this period expound the thought of Tathadgatagarbha 
which has no mention about the Alayavijfidna. Because they have no 
mention of Alayavijfidna, so they are considered to have been written in 


around 200-350 CE, and before 400 CE, 1.e., before the time of Asanga 


' Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 229; Mircea 
Eliade, The Encyclopedia of Religion, Vol. Il, pp. 470-72. 
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(c. 410-500 CE) and Vasubandhu (c. 420-500 CE), who initiated the 


Alayavijhdna thought. This period contains the following works. 


11.1.1. The Tathagatagarbhasitra 


As mentioned above, the Sanskrit manuscript of the 
Tathagatagarbhasiitra is said to have been produced in the early third 
century CE, but is not extant. This Sutra is considered the first outcome 
of the Tathagatagarbha literature and is the foundational source for the 
Buddha-nature doctrine. A Tibetan translation and two Chinese 
translations exist. On the Chinese translations, Buddhabhadra (359-429 
CE) produced one! and Amoghavajra (705-774 CE) translated the other’. 
The text demonstrates the existence of an inherent potentiality for 
enlightenment in all beings through a series of similes showing how this 
potentiality or the Buddha-nature is concealed within each individual. 
The Buddha-nature in this Sttra is presented in a simple metaphorical and 
philosophical style. The text consists of nine examples that represent the 
relationship between Tathdgatagarbha and defilements that obscure it. 


The Sitra introduces the Tathagatagarbha as follows: 


With my Buddha eyes, I (the Buddha) can see that within the 
klesas such as greed, hatred and ignorance of all sentient beings, 
there exists Tathagata wisdom, Tathagata eyes, and Tathagata 
body, sitting cross-legged without moving. Sons of good families, 
although sentient beings with defiled bodies are in samsara, they 
all have the pure Tathagatagarbha, which is endowed with all the 


virtues and characteristics that I have ... Thus, sons of good 


' Da-fang-deng-ru-lai-cang-jing A77 “# WIR IRAE (T16n666) 
* Da-fang-quang-ru-lai-cang-jing A778 WIR LAE (T 160667) 
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families, upon seeing the Tathdgatagarbha in all sentient beings, 
the Buddha preaches this sitra in order to eliminate the k/esas and 
to reveal the Buddhadhdatu. Sons of good families, the Dharma of 
all Buddhas is thus: whether a Buddha arises or not in the world, 
the Tathagatagarbha in all sentient beings exists eternally and 
without change, but it is covered with defilements. The Tathagata 
arises in the world and preaches the Dharma in order to eradicate 


defilements and purify supreme wisdom. 


Thus the Tathagatagarbha is compared to grain covered by the 
husk, a treasure buried under the ground, a Buddha statue wrapped in a 
rag, and so on; where the defilements are the husk, the ground, the rag- 
whatever covers or conceals that which is precious. Although these 
images are not philosophically developed, as images they are appealing to 
the imagination and convey the basic idea of the universal immanence of 
Buddhahood that nonetheless is experientially, unavailable to ordinary 
persons. This teaching appears to be that sentient beings are in reality 
already enlightened, but there is admittedly some tension here with other 
parts of the Siitra which speak of beings becoming the Buddhas at some 
point in the future, and the Buddha came into existence in order to 


manifest this Buddha-nature for all living beings: 
RA Be FA Aa RAVE. BR BE NBS BE EL OB HE BB 5 SE Bo 
TELE AN EH TEL) aE RZ BS EAN BE? 


The Buddha preached the doctrine in order to remove the 


defilements and manifest the Buddha-nature (within the living 


' T16n666, p. 457c; The translation is taken from: Guang Xing, The Concept of the Buddha: Its 
Evolution from Early Buddhism to the Trikaya Theory, p. 87. 


> T16n666, p. 457c. 
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beings). This is the nature of things; whether the Buddha occurs or 
does not occur, nevertheless beings are always the 


Tathagatagarbha' 


The interpretation that the Buddha-nature is the Tathagata’s permanent 
nature hidden within all beings as shown above by quotations is a matter 
of argument for scholars. For instance, Michael Zimmermann, a scholar 
of the Tathagatagarbhasitra, writes “the existence of an eternal, 
imperishable self, that is, buddhahood, is definitely the basic point of the 
Tathagatagarbhasiitra’”’. He also declares that the compilers of this siitra 
“did not hesitate to attribute an obviously substantialist notion to the 
Buddha-nature of living beings’”’ and notes the total lack of evident 
interest in this Sutra for any ideas of Emptiness: “Throughout the whole 
Tathagatagarbhasitra the term siinyata does not even appear once, nor 
does the general drift of the Tathagatagarbhasiitra somehow imply the 
notion of sinyatd as its hidden foundation. On the contrary, the sutra uses 
very positive and substantialist terms to describe the nature of living 


4 However, Zimmermann fell into a nihilistic trend about the 


beings. 
concept of siunyata and he also misunderstood the concept of Buddha- 
nature as an absolute entity. As presented in previous chapter, the 
Buddha-nature does not represent a substantial atman. The Buddha- 
nature is a non-dualistic concept avoiding both nihilism and absolutism; it 


is rather a positive language expression of siinyata and represents the 


potentiality of realization of Buddhahood through Buddhist practices. 


' Paul Williams, Mahayana Buddhism: The Doctrinal Foundations, p. 97. 


* Michael Zimmermann, A Buddha Within: The Tathagatagarbha Siitra: The Earliest Exposition of 
the Buddha-Nature Teachings in India, p. 82 


* Ibid., p. 64. 
* Ibid., p. 81. 
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Thus, the Tathagatagarbhasiitra is the first scripture of Mahayana 
Buddhism which declares that although sentient beings are still not the 
Buddhas yet because their Buddha-nature is still not manifested; they will 
become the Buddhas in the future whenever their Buddha-nature is 
uncovered from defilements. This is the positive language to avoid the 
nihilistic tendency of emptiness, release tension and increase faith in 
Buddhist practice for enlightenment. The immanent Buddha-nature 
within all living beings is also the typical idea and principle of other 


scriptures in the Tathagatagarbha literature. 


11.1.2. The Srimalasitra 


The Srimalasutra or full title as the Srimaladevisimhanddasiutra, 
i.e., The Lion’s Roar of Queen Srimala Siitra, is a sermon delivered by a 
queen, a lay woman, and it was certified by the Buddha. The text exists in 
Tibetan and Chinese. The Sanskrit original is lost, but fragments of it are 
preserved as citations in other works.' This text was translated into 
Chinese? in 436 CE by Gunabhadra (394-468). The first English 
translation of this sutra was made in 1974 by Alex Wayman and Hikedo 
Wayman from Tibetan, Sino-Japanese and Sanskrit versions. These 
translators accepted this feature as the scripture’s way of honoring certain 
queens in the Andhra region of South India who in the third century CE 
were supporting the Buddhist establishments there. Alex and Hikedo 
Wayman also insisted that this scripture is an outcome of the 
Mahasanghika sect of Buddhism, because of a scripture of this sect called 


Mahavastu fitting in certain ways with the chapters of the Srimala 


' Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 226. 
* Shengmanjing or Shengmanshizihouyichengdafangbianfang guangjing (T12n353, pp. 217a-223b). 
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scripture.’ The Sitra is one of the main early Mahayana texts that taught 
the theories of Yathadgatagarbha, Dharmakdya, and Ekaydna (One 
Vehicle) through the words of the Indian Queen Srimala: 


“The vehicles of the Disciplines (srdvakas) and the Self- 
Enlightened Ones (Pratyekabuddhas) are included in the Great 
Vehicle (Mahayana). Lord, ‘Great Vehicle’ is an expression for 
Buddha Vehicle. In that way, the three vehicles are counted as One 
Vehicle (Ekaydna). By realizing the ‘One Vehicle’ one attains the 
incomparable rightly completed enlightenment which is an 
expression for the nirvana-realm or the Dharmakdya of the 


Tathagata” 


Therefore, the text as it stands draws a sharp contrast between the 
non-Mahayana saints on the one hand and the fully enlightened Buddha 
on the other. The Arhats and Pratyekabuddhas have not attained full 
enlightenment and they are far from the realm of nirvana. The 
Tathagatagarbha is the realm of the Buddha alone; it is not realized by 
the non-Mahayana saints and is not within the realm of logic and 
reasoning. Although the term foxing (Buddha-nature) does not appear in 
this Sitra, the concept of the Buddha-nature manifests its full notion 


through the term Dharmakdya and Tathagatagarbha. 


The Dharmakdya is the “Dharma-body” of the Buddha; it is what 
the Buddha himself is. This Dharmakaya, when viewed as intrinsically 


free from spiritual ignorance, is said to constitute Eternity, Bliss, Purity 


' The Lion’s Roar of Queen Srimala, tr. Alex Wayman and Hikedo Wayman, p. viii. 
* Ibid., p. 92. 
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and Self in their perfect state. The great Queen Srimala, empowered by 


the Buddha to teach the Dharma, affirms: 
AZ AES AEF AG i A a aE. aA CE ME at 2) J Tk. TE SE 
WY HS TLV AS BEAN ARAN SRN ae PIA CE eit MO RI. TR. 
UT ee RTE: AS HET TIL, 0 A HE 


“The Dharmakaya is beginningless, uncreated, unborn, undying, 
free from death; permanent, steadfast, calm, eternal; intrinsically pure, 
free from all the defilement-store; and accompanied by Buddha natures 
more numerous than the sands of the Ganges, which are nondiscrete, 
knowing as liberated, and inconceivable. This Dharmakdya of the 
Tathagata when not free from the store of defilement is referred to as the 


992 


Tathagatagarbha. 


Thus, the Sutra has significantly contributed to the Mahayana 
notion of the permanent, steadfast and eternal Tathagatagarbha, which is 
nothing less than the perfect Dharmakdya temporarily concealed by 
unreal mental contaminants. In this Sutra, therefore, Tathagatagarbha is 
the name given to the Dharmakaya, which is in reality permanent, when 
it is obscured by defilements in mundane one. Although Dharmakaya is 
permanent, it is no-self. Something permanent is needed, it is implied, to 
unify experience and thereby draw spiritually significant lessons. There is 
no self within the realm of impure circle of birth and death (samsara), 


and the Tathagatagarbha is very basis of samsara: 


''T12n353, p. 22Ic. 
* The Lion’s Roar of Queen Srimdld, op. cit., p. 98. 
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QUA ee. JEFRAE RAE SE ASE AL. GOR ea. 
Ws Ey Bae AE BA (i ae AE 2 Le a E.R 


The Tathagatagarbha is neither self nor sentient being, nor soul, 
nor personality. The Tathdgatagarbha is not the domain of beings, who 
fall into the belief in a real personality, who adhere to wayward views, 


whose thoughts are distracted by voidness. 7 


Therefore, the Tathadgatagarbha is only the name given to the same 
“thing” which in enlightenment is the Dharmakaya, and the Dharmakaya 
has the perfection of Self, so the Tathagatagarbha is not Self only 
inasmuch as it is egoistic. From an enlightened perspective the same 


“thing” can be spoken of as a True or Transcendent Self. 


And finally, the Srimalddevisitra makes it clear that the “pure self- 
nature” (zixinggingjingxin HYETS ty) or the Buddha-nature is a 
mystery understandable only to the Buddhas and advanced Bodhisattvas, 
and approachable only through faith: 


PEDS} Cy. BETT Y . B¢ tb Aa TE TT ROD EY. THE 9K ° 


It is difficult to understand the meaning of the intrinsically pure 
self-nature in a condition of defilement. The self-nature intrinsically pure 
is difficult to understand; and the defilement of that self-nature is difficult 


to understand. * 


Thus, the purpose of the Srimdalddevisitra is to describe the 
ontological and epistemological aspects of the Yathdgatagarbha by 
'T12n353, p. 222b 
* The Lion’s Roar of Queen Srimala, op. cit., p. 106. 


> 7T12n353, p. 222c 
“ The Lion’s Roar of Queen Srimdld, op. cit., p. 107. 
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identifying the garbha with the Absolute Body (Dharmakdaya). To begin 
with, the ontological status of the garbha as the ground of samsara and 
nirvana is set forth, and a distinction between ontic substance and ontic 
subject is discussed. The Siitra also gives the more exact definition of the 
Tathagatagarbha in its processing advance to realize itself perfectly as 
Dharmakaya. One of the particular characteristics of this Siitra is that the 
concept of Tathdgatagarbha is presented in the language of no-self. 
Because it is the necessary emergence of itself to itself, its movement 
from potential to actual Buddhahood, the garbha is then identified as the 
fundamental soteriological principle upon which the concept of the One 
Vehicle (Ekaydna) is founded. Its subsequent identification as the Great 
Vehicle (Mahayana) and the Buddha Vehicle (Buddhaydna) is evaluated 
in the light of the various stages of the spiritual path belonging to the 
Arhat, Pratyekabuddha, and Bodhisattva. 


We have just presented the two earliest texts belonging to the first 
period of the Tathagatagarbha literature, i.e. the Tathagatagarbhasitra 
and Srimalddevisutra. Although these texts presented in pure and typical 
form of the Buddha-nature thought through the concept of 
Tathagatagarbha and Dharmakaya, both of them did not develop in 
Chinese Buddhism. The reason why the Chinese did not show interest in 
these texts is still the question. However, the other text which made the 
Tathagatagarbhasitra and Srimdalddevisiitra be overshadowed is the 


Mahaparinirvanasitra of the Tathagatagarbha literature. 


11.1.3. The Mahaparinirvanasitra 


Among the scriptures belonging to the first period of the 


Tathagatagarbha literature, the Mahaparinirvanasiutra (or simply Nirvana 
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Sutra) or The sutra of the Great Decease of the Buddha is the most 
important sutra that had a very great and wide influence on the thought of 
many schools of Chinese Buddhism. The sutra expounds some of the 
famous narrative episodes in the final months of the life of the Buddha. 
The stitra uses these narratives as a foundation for the expression of 


Mahayana ideals.’ 


The Sanskrit original of the Mahayana version of the 
Mahaparinirvanasitra must have been compiled between 200 and 400 
CE and has survived only in a number of fragments,” which were 
discovered in Central Asia, Afghanistan and Japan. It is also necessary to 
mention here that there is a text of Early Buddhism in Pali titled 
Mahdaparinibbana Suttanta’, which is much earlier the Mahayana 
version; both texts are about the record of the final discourse of the 
Buddha. The Mahdparinirvdnasiitra exists in Chinese and Tibetan 
versions of varying lengths. There are three Chinese translations of the 


Mahaparinirvanasitra: 


- The “Six fascicle text”, namely, Foshuodabannihuanjing,’ 


translated in the Eastern Chin by Buddhabhadra and Fa-xian in 418 CE. 


- The “Northern text”, with 40 _ fascicles, namely, 
Dabanniepanjing, was translated in the Northern Liang by 


Dharmaksema in 423 CE. 


' Ming-Wood Liu, “The Doctrine of Buddha-nature in the Mahayana Mahaparinirvana-sitra,” in 
ed. Paul Williams, Buddhism: Critical Concepts in Religious Studies, Vol. V, p. 190. 


* Mircea Eliade (ed.), The Encyclopedia of Religion, Vol. Il, p. 465. 

> Dialogues of the Buddha (Digha Nikaya), tr. T.W. Rhys Davids, p. 78. 
* fh ett KIVEVE, T12n376, pp. 853-899. 

> KBAR AE, T12n374, pp. 365-603. 
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- The “Southern text” with 36. fascicles, same title 


dabanniepanjing,' translated in the Song by Jianabhadra in circa 453 CE. 


There were only 12 chapters of this Sttra that were translated into 
English by Kosho Yamamoto in 1973 from the Dharmakshema’s Chinese 
version (T12n374). This English translation continued to be complete by 
Tony Page and first published in 2000.” 


Because the text claims to be the Buddha’s final discourse before 
His Parinirvana, it apparently exposes secret teachings that had not been 
addressed by the Buddha before. The scripture describes itself as 
providing the correct understanding of earlier Buddhist teachings, such as 
those on No-self and Emptiness; the latter concept is explicated as 
meaning empty of that which is compounded, painful, and impermanent. 
The fundamental Buddhist doctrine denies the existence of a permanent 
underlying element, i.e. the d@tman, or “soul” in sentient beings; however, 
in this sutra the Buddha teaches a theory of a “True-self” (satyaatman) 
and a view of nirvana as “permanent, blissful, personal (self), and pure,” 
statements that were typically denied in other Buddhist texts. The sitra 
emphatically maintains that the universal body of the Buddha 
(dharmakdya) is permanent and eternal, and that every human being is 


endowed with Buddhahood. 


Common mortals play with words and dispute, betraying their own 
ignorance as to the Tathagata’s undisclosed store. When it comes to the 
question of suffering, the ignorant say that the body is non-eternal and all 


is suffering. Also, they do not know that there is also the nature of Bliss 


| OR ARARAE, T12n375, pp. 605-852. 


* The Mahayana Mahaparinirvana Sutra, tr. Kosho Yamamoto, ed. Tony Page (London: Nirvana 
Publications, 2000.) 


De 


in the body. If the Eternal is alluded to, common mortals say that all 
bodies are non-eternal, like unfired tiles. One with wisdom discriminates 
things and does not say that all is non-eternal. Why not? because man 
possesses the seed of the Buddha-Nature. When non-Self is talked about, 
common mortals say that there cannot be Self in the Buddhist teaching. 
One who is wise should know that No-self is a temporary existence and is 
not true. Knowing thus, one should not have any doubt. When the hidden 
Tathagatagarbha is stated as being empty and quiet, common mortals will 
think of ceasing and extinction. One who is wise knows that the 
Tathagata is eternal and unchanging. If emancipation is stated to be 
something like a phantom, common mortals say that the person who 
attains emancipation is one who wears away to nothingness; a person 
with wisdom thinks that he is a man-lion and that, though he comes and 


goes, he is eternal and does not change.’ 


The doctrine of the Buddha-nature as described in this sutra is 
obviously non-dualistic and avoids two extremes of any thinking. It 
transcends the common understanding of Self and No-self; it is True-self. 
Because the Buddha-nature is True-self, so contains all characteristics 


and natures of Buddha and is not nihilistic: 


How does the Bodhisattva know the Buddha-Nature? There are six 
aspects to the Buddha-Nature. What are the six? They are: 1) the Eternal, 
2) the Pure, 3) the Real, 4) the Good, 5) the Visible, and 6) the True. 
Also, there are seven things, namely: what is attestable, plus the other six 
stated above. This is called how the Bodhisattva comes to know of the 


Buddha-Nature. 


' The Mahayana Mahaparinirvana Sutra, tt. Kosho Yamamoto, ed. Tony Page, pp. 107-08. 
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How does the Bodhisattva know the form of the Tathagata? The 
Tathagata is a form of Awakening and of Good. He is the Eternal, Bliss, 


the Self, and the Pure, and is” “Liberation and the True.' 


This doctrine of the True-self was the logical peak of Buddhist 
philosophy. Early Buddhist thought insisted that there is no permanent or 
unchanging self in an individual, only a gathering of the five aggregates 
which are constantly changing. If there is no permanent self in samsara, 
how the Buddha can realize the state of nirvana and enjoy the bliss of that 
state. According to Early Buddhism, there is no self in nirvana. However, 
this sutra says that the Buddha possesses an immortal self, that the final 
state of nirvana is one of bliss and purity enjoyed by the eternal self. This 
is again a positive statement in the Tathagatagarbha literature to ensure 
the Buddhist final goal of union with the Buddha. This positive salvation 
is guaranteed by the fact that all living beings possess the Buddha-nature, 
which is eternal, pure, real, good and true. All living beings from the 
beginning of life participated in the eternal existence and nature of the 


Buddha, and this constructive idea gives dignity to all Buddhist followers. 


Because the Buddha-nature is stated in the Mahdaparinirvanasitra 
as the true-self which is “indestructible like a diamond” (T12n375, p. 
653c), some scholars detect the influence of Brahmanism upon this 
scripture. However, the text itself extremely tries to deny from all such 
heterodox teachings of monism or dualism, and asserts itself to be 
typically Buddhist. Although the short version, i.e. the six-fascicle text, 
states that icchantikas cannot become Buddhas because of their deep and 


thick defilements,” the longer versions of the Sutra stress the claim that, 


' Tbid., p. 342. 
* T12n376, p. 0892b. 
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because of the Buddha-nature, all beings, even icchantikas, will 


eventually become the Buddhas. 


In brief, the Mahdparinirvanasitra is the major text which has 
great importance in the thought of Mahayana Buddhism. The concept of 
true-self of Buddha-nature in this sttra may be considered the unique idea 


of the Tathagatagarbha literature. 


11.1.4. The Ratnagotravibhagasastra 


All doctrines as mentioned in the above sutras of the early period 
of the Tathagatagarbha literature are now summarized with an important 
commentarial text of the Tathagatagarbha literature, i.e. the 
Ratnagotravibhagasastra (Jewel Nature Treatise/ Buddha-nature 
Treatise), also known as the Mahdydandttaratantrasastra or simply 
Uttaratantra. The text was translated in to Chinese, namely, 
Jiujingyichengbaoxinglun,' by Ratnamati (baoyi), who came to China in 
508 CE. According to the opinion of Takasaki, the text was originally 
composed in Sanskrit and although the Sanskrit version of the 
Ratnagotravibhagasastra is extant, it is of later critical re-edition and not 


truly representative of the original one.” 


The Ratnagotravibhadgasastra is the great explanation of the 
Buddha-nature thought. It synthesizes the significant development of the 
idea prior. While the Srimalddevisutra generally emphasized the process 
of the self-evolution from the enlightening potentiality of Buddha-nature 
to become itself Dharmakaya as a fruit, the Sastra refers to the identity of 


these two concepts as an ontological antecedent. In other words, although 


| FFE — He HT MER (T31n1611, pp. 831a-848a.) 
* Jikido Takasaki, A Study on the Ratnagotravibhaga, p. 5. 
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the Buddha-nature and Dharmakaya are linguistically different, both are 
ontologically identical. Therefore, according to the text, that ultimate 
denominator is nothing other than Reality in its condition of Thusness 
(tathata) which in turn, is subdivided into the two major categories of 
samala (impure, contaminated) and nirmala (pure, uncontaminated). In 
the Ratnagotravibhaga this form of defilement is indicated as a lower 
(two-vehicle) form of defilement, as contrasted with possessing 
defilement obstruction which indicates a subtle remainder of habit 
energy, the removal of which is beyond the scope of the practices of the 
two vehicles, and thus can only be dealt with by Bodhisattvas. The two 
terms simply reflect different modalities of Suchness. Samaldtathata 
represents Suchness under conditions of phenomenal defilement, and is 
thus synonymous with the Tathdgatagarbha, while Nirmaldtathata 
designates its actual freedom from all concealment, and is equivalent to 


the Dharmakaya: 


“The Reality (tathata) mingled with pollution (samalatathata)” is a 
term for “the essence, unreleased from the sheath of defilements,” i.e., the 
Tathagatagarbha. “The Reality apart from pollution (nirmalatathata)” is a 
term for the same Essence, when it is characterized as the Perfect 
Manifestation of Basis (4srayaparivrtti) in the Stage of Buddha, 1.e., the 


Absolute Body (Dharmakaya) of the Tathagata.”” 


Therefore, the nature of Suchness (Absolute Reality) is one but 
displays in a _ two-fold modality that its very inconceivability 
demonstrates its non-duality. If Suchness mingled with pollution 


(samalatathatd or Tathagatagarbha) is considered inexpressible because it 


' Jikido Takasaki, A Study on the Ratnagotravibhaga, p. 187. 
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is both pure and defiled simultaneously, and if Suchness apart from 
pollution (nirmalatathata or Dharmakaya) is also indescribable because 
though originally not defiled, it is later purified, they are obviously non- 
separate in a fundamental purity. The defilement and later purification 
inversely signify a purity of Tathata as Tathagatagarbha while being 
hidden, and as Dharmakaya while being manifest. Thus, though 
linguistically distinct, the Tathdgatagarbha and Dharmakdya are 


ontologically one and the same reality. 


Through the three aspects of Dharmakaya as universal penetration 
of wisdom, of Tathatd as the inherent purity of phenomena, and of 
“gotra” the germinal essence of Buddhahood, the 
Ratnagotravibhagasadstra analyzes the saying taken from _ the 
Tathagatagarbhasitra, dogmatically asserting the universality of the 
Tathagatagarbha in all sentient beings that “all living beings are 
possessed of the Tathdgatagarbha’, i.e., are capable of attaining the 


omniscient wisdom of supreme enlightenment: 


“Now with reference to ‘the Reality mingled with pollution’ 
(Samalatathata) it is said: All living beings are possessed of the 


sol 


Tathagatagarbha (Sarvasattvastathagatagarbhah) 


While all three terms are the Ratnagotra’s critical, simultaneous 
determinations of the Tathdgatagarbha, the Sastra pays particular 
attention to the connotation of Gotra in its technical role as soteriological 
principle within the variant traditions of the Mdadhyamika and the 


Vijnanavada. 


' Jikido Takasaki, A Study on the Ratnagotravibhaga, p.196. 
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11.1.5. The Anuttarasrayasitra 


The siitra translated into Chinese by Paramartha under the name 
Wu-shang-yi-jing (T16n669, pp. 468a-77c) consists of 4 main chapters 


whose titles are also four Buddha’s precious aspects (ratna, gotra): 


1. Tathagatadhatuparivarta (ru-lai-jie; Buddha’s Realm) 
2. Tathagatabodhi (pu-ti; Buddha’s Bodhi), 

3. Tathagataguna (ru-lai-gong-de; Buddha’s Merits), 

4. Tathagatakriya (ru-lai-shi; Buddha’s Works). 


The title Anuttarasraya (The Supreme Dependence) seems to mean 
the Tathagata that possesses these four supreme aspects upon which 
people should depend. The comparison of Jikido Takasaki shows that the 
Anuttarasrayasitra was composed after the Ratnagotravibhagasastra as 
a kind of sutralization of the latter. He analyzes that besides the 
similarities with the Ratnagotravibhaga, a stronger factor which shows 
that this Sutra is an imitation of the Sastra is that this siitra refers to 
certain passages which are quotations from other sutras in the Ratna as if 
they were its own sentences. He concludes the Anuttardsrayasiitra is a 
composition based upon the Ratnagotravibhagasastra, re-shaping its 
contents into the frame of sutra style and keeping its stress on the bodhi 


aspect, which is the highest basis (anuttardsraya).' 


This sutra also sets forth the theories of the Three Bodies of 


Buddha without giving their names. It is stated in the sutra: 


' Jikido Takasaki, A Study on the Ratnagotravibhaga, pp. 50-51 
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By. AR ES a. ENA A ERT at. BE. 
aR ERA. MIR ER KSAT EA. ee EB 
AR MR. EZ SR AE. ' 


Ananda, what are the practices and abodes of the bodhi? Three 
bodies are manifested by three reasons. First the reason of profound 
meaning, second the reason of the magnificent and great cause, and third 


: ye) 
the reason of immeasurable merit. 


Like the Mahaparinirvanasitra, the Anuttarasrayasitra also 
confirms the potential supreme Buddhahood of the Icchantikas if they 
practice the Mahayana doctrines that the Buddha teaches.” 


Thus, the Anuttardsrayasitra systematizes the ideas of the 
Buddha-nature that were presented in the Tathagatagarbha texts prior its 
time. For that reason, this Siitra is not much important in the study of the 


Buddha-nature. 


II.1.6. The Other Texts 


There are some other texts that do not have important role in the 
early period of the Tathagatagarbha literature because they either are two 


short or imitate ideas of the texts prior to them. 


- The Sutra of Neither Increasing Nor Decreasing, translated into 
Chinese by Bodhiruci in 525 CE under the title Foshuobuzengbujianjing’ 


is a short text of the Tathagatagarbha literature. The stitra discusses the 


'T16n669, pp. 473a21. 


* Guang Xing, The Concept of the Buddha: Its Evolution from Early Buddhism to the Trikaya 
Theory, p. 163. 


°F BE A BRS TE VEE BE BR Ly BE, 2 BR HE RR FR RAE AT BK FGA I PI AR 
(T16n669, p. 472a09). 


“ Fo-shuo-bu-zeng-bu-jian-jing hit AIM AYRAK (T16n668). 
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relationship between sentient beings and the Dharmakaya, or 
Dharmadhatu as being one of equivalence within the medium of the 
Tathdgatagarbha. The sermon begins with a question by Sariputra as to 
whether the total number of sentient beings who transmigrate through the 
three realms and six destinies ever increases or decreases. The Buddha 
responds by explaining how views of increase and decrease are 
equivalent to the mistaken extremes of eternalism and nihilism. He then 
goes into depth explaining the nature of the Tathagatagarbha in relation 


to the dharma body and sentient beings. 


Jianagupta (Dunajueduo) under the name Foshuoyueshangnujing'. This 
sutra contains the story of the reception of the prediction of Buddhahood 


by Vimalakirti (Weimojie) and his pure wife (Niangyueshangnu). 


- The Angulimdlikasiitra (yangjuemoluojing)’, the Jidndlokasiitra, 
and some other unimportant texts also belong to this period of the 


Tathagatagarbha literature. 


Summing up, the scriptures of the Tathagatagarbha literature in the 
first period have presented the theory of the Buddha-nature in its pure and 
simple meaning which were not mixed or concerned with the concept of 
Alayavijidna of the Yogacara school of Buddhism. The Buddha-nature 
and other concepts associated with it in this early period of the 
Tathagatagarbha literature have contributed the important thoughts in the 
rise and development of many Chinese Buddhist schools such as the 


Nirvana, Sanlun, Chan, Tiantai and so on. From this initial fundamental 


' Fo-shuo-yue-shang-nu-jing hit HE AE (114480). 


* Yang-jue-mo-luo-jing HERE (T2n120). 
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concept of the Buddha-nature, the Tathagatagarbha literature continued 
to develop its thoughts with mentioning the theory of Alayavijfdna in the 


next period. 


1.2. THE MIDDLE PERIOD 


In the middle period of the Tathagatagarbha literature, although 
both Tathdgatagarbha and Alayavijidna are simultaneously explained, 
no clear explanation of their relations was made as yet. Scriptures 


produced in this period consist of the following texts. 


11.2.1. The Mahayanasutralamkara 


The Mahaydnasitralamkara also known as “The Adornment of 
Mahayana Siitras” is attributed to Asanga. However, according to 
Tibetan tradition, the verses were written by Maitreya, and were 
expanded into prose form by Asanga, or his brother Vasubandhu.' The 
text was translated in to Chinese with the title Dashengzhuangyanjinglun’ 
by Prabhakaramitra (Boluopomiduoluo) during 630-633 CE. There is also 
a Tibetan translation. Mahdydanasitralamkara is an important text for the 
Yogacara School; it is one of the eleven treatises on which the 
Xuanzang’s Chengweishilun (Vijnaptimatratasiddhi) is based. It consists 
of twenty-four chapters, the content of which are almost exactly the same 
as that of the chapter of the Bodhisattva Stages in_ the 
Yogacarabhumisastra with the most important discussions being in 
regard to the Bodhisattvas seeds, Arising of the Bodhicitta, faith, 


understanding, six perfections, and the merits of practice. 


' Mahayanasitralamkara of Asanga, ed. S. Bagchi, p. 9. 
> KIC HE ASH (T3 11604) 
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The Mahdydnasiitralamkara analyses the concept of Alayavijidna, 
which is not the self or ego (atman), but a permanent store of volitional 
deeds as causes that can arise effects. Alayavijfidna and Tathdgatagarbha 
are two different states which blend together in ordinary people. But 
when the fictitious ego is abolished and substituted by the universal 
consciousness through the internal revolution, the differentiation between 
Alayavijiadna and Tathdgatagarbha ceases, at that time, the sense of 


others and ‘I’ is seen as equal and identical. 


Tathata, though without particularization for all beings is still pure, 
so is Tathagata; hence it is the Tathadgatagarbha and all the embodied 


: 1 
beings. 


Thus, according to this sutra, the suchness (tathatd) is always pure 
and called Tathdgatagarbha; it is not Alayavijidna because of no 
particularization but for universalization for all beings and that is why it 


is said that all the beings are Tathdgatagarbha mastered by the Tathagata. 


In brief, according to this stitra, the Buddha-nature is pure and 
identical with suchness, while Alayavijfidna is a stored-consciousness 
which stores all tainted good or bad volitional deeds and blends with the 
Buddha-nature in ordinary people. When people are enlightened and 
become the Buddha, Alayavijfidna loses its name and merges with 


suchness. 


II.2.2. The Buddha-nature Treatise 


The Buddhatvasastra or the Buddha-nature Treatise (Foxinglun)' 


was attributed to Vasubandhu and translated into Chinese by Paramartha. 


' Mahayanasitralamkara by Asanga, tr. Surekha Vijay Limaye, p. 122. 
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Although neither a Tibetan translation nor a Sanskrit original survives, 
most of scholars believe that this text was written by the Indian, not by 
the Chinese because it contains an extensive refutation of several non- 
Buddhist Indian philosophical schools, which was not the Chinese 
tendency.” Jikido Takasaki believes that the text was written by Indian 
monk Paramatha in China based on his knowledge of the 
Ratnagotravibhaga.’ This treatise consisting of sixteen chapters discusses 
the theory of the Buddha-nature in great detail in sixteen chapters, the 
four aspects of: (1) dependent arising; (2) breaking attachment; (3) 
manifestation of essence; and (4) discriminated aspects. In the course of 
explaining how it is that all sentient beings have the Buddha-nature, the 
mistaken views of non-Buddhists and Hinayana are refuted. The Sanskrit 
original terms for “Buddha-nature” in this text may be Tathdgatagarbha, 
Tathagatadhatu, Tathagatagotra, Buddhagotra or Buddhadhatu.* The 
text does not open with the more straightforward a definition of the 
Buddha-nature as its title the Buddha-nature Treatise, but with the 
question “why the Buddha speaks of Buddha-nature”.” It is possible that 
the author might assume that the Buddha-nature is not “something” to 
define, but has an ontological and metaphysical status. The text then 


answers this question that: ° 


' BME 3 (T31n1610) 
* Sallie B. King, Buddha Nature, p. 23. 


> Jikido Takasaki, “Structure of the Anuttarasrayasiitra (Wu-shang-i-ching),” in Indogaku 
Bukkyogaku Kenkyu, 8 (March 1960), p. 35. 


“ Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 270. 
> T31n1610, p. 787a (“fH til Al 25a IA HB RE”) 
°T31n1610, p. 787a (“MUR AS RAGA AE IEW’) 


a5 
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The Buddha spoke of the Buddha-nature to help people overcome 
five shortcomings (inferior mind, arrogance, delusion, slandering the 
truth, and attachment to self) and to produce in them five virtues, Le., 
diligent mind, reverence, wisdom (prajfia), knowledge (jndna), and 


re | 
compassion. 


Thus, the Buddha spoke of the Buddha nature to help all the people 
put an end to ignorance, produce virtues, and attain enlightenment. The 
author of the Foxinglun, like the Buddha (he claims), wants to speak 
positively of the Buddha nature. In this text, the author also repeats the 
declaration of the Buddha that all living beings possess the Buddha- 
nature, which is available in the Mahdaparinirvanasitra. The essence of 
the Buddha-nature, according to the text, includes three natures divided 
into two sets, the three no-nature and the three nature. The three no- 
natures are the no-mark nature, the no-birth nature, and the no-reality 


nature; and the three nature are: 


Ae ABE BS BGaR RE Ze Th Al eg RB 
SRR. Mamta oo 


First, the discriminating nature is established on the basis of the use 
of the language of provisional speech. Second, the relative nature is the 
principle that manifests as the twelvefold chain of conditioned origination 


(Pratiyasamutpada). Third, the true nature is the Thusness of all things.” 


So the Fo-xing-lun’s  three-nature doctrine describes the 


relationship between the Buddha-nature and conditioned phenomenal 


' Sallie B. King, Buddha Nature, p. 30. 
* T31n1610, p.794b. 
> Sallie B. King, Buddha Nature, p. 43. 
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world as well as the essence of the Buddha-nature per se. It show the 
ways in which the Buddha-nature exists itself in all things, and all things 
possess Buddha-nature. The text also details the concept of 
Tathagatagarbha, which is the final component of the essence of the 
Buddha-nature. Because the Tathagatagarbha is itself a close synonym of 
the Buddha-nature, this is a crucial component for outstanding of the 
Buddha-nature. For this reason, the entire text on the subject will be 


presented with interpretation. The text writes: 


EUR UDR eh eA — FE Ay. — Pr nik. — a i. = BE 


ie | 
There are three aspects of Tathdgatagarbha which should be 


known: the contained, the hiddenness, and the container.” 


These three aspects of Tathagatagarbha, therefore, are similar with 
the concept of Alayavijidna, which was above presented. However, the 
Fo-xing-lun does not analyze their relationship. This is the reason why 
the text is arranged into the second phase of the Tathagatagarbha 


literature. 


The concept of the Buddha-nature in the Foxinglun may be 


summarized as the following main points: 
- The Buddha-nature really exists in all things 


- The Buddha-nature can be perceived by means of Buddhist 


practice. 


'T31n1610, p.795c. 
* Sallie B. King, op. cit., p. 48. 
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- The Buddha-nature in living beings is hidden because of 


defilement. 


- The Buddha-nature is full of merits and wisdoms of Buddhahood. 


11.2.3. Mahayanasamparigahasastra 


The Mahdydnasamparigahasastra is an anthology of Mahayana 
essays, ascribed to Asanga. The text is also the main scripture of the 
Shelun school in China. The Sanskrit for this text is no longer extant, but 
the Tibetan and four Chinese translations, which were respectively done 
by  Buddhasanta (Foduoshanduo), Paramartha, §Dharmagupta 
(Damojiduo) and Xuanzang, still exist. The Buddhasanta’s translation, 
namely Shedashenglun (T31n1592) is the earliest translation, the 
language of which is considered to be the most difficult to understand. It 
also lacks the chapter and section divisions contained in the later works. 
The Paramartha’s translation (T31n1593) which is the same title as that 
of Buddhasanta, is the most authentic one and is the fundamental 
scripture of the She-lun school.' The Dharmagupta’s translation named 
Shedashenglunshi (T31n1596) includes the Vasubandhu’s commentary 
inside. The translation of Xuanzang is titled Shedashenglunben 
(T31n1594). The Paramartha’s version was translated into English by 
John Keenan.” The authoritative French translator Etienne Lamotte also 


translated this text into French from Xuanzang’s version with some 


' Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 264. 


* John P. Keenan, The Summary of the Great Vehicle by Bodhisattva Asanga (Berkeley: Numata 
Center for Buddhist Translation and Research, 1992) 
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reference to the Tibetan version and much Sanskrit equivalence which are 


very useful in understanding the ambiguous sentences of the text.! 


The text presents most of the important doctrines of the Yogacara 
system, such as the eighth consciousness (Alayavijfidna), consciousness- 
only, the three natures (trisvabhdva), defilement, two hindrances, 
Buddha-bodies (trikdya), meditative practices that lead to enlightenment 
and so on. This text analyzes the nature of things into three realms 


(trisvabhava) as follows: * 


If the dependent nature (paratantrasvabhava) is the consciousness- 
only (vijfaptimdatra) basis of the object, how is it dependent and why is it 
called dependent? - Because it stems from its own propensity seeds 
(vadsanabija), it is dependent on conditions. Because it is incapable of 
lasting by itself for a single moment after its arising, it is called 


dependent. 


If the imaginary nature (parikalpitasvabhdva) is this manifestation 
of non-object as object that is based on the dependent nature, how is it 
imaginary and why is it called imaginary? - Because it is the generating 
cause of errors of the mental consciousness of innumerable aspects or 
imagination, it is imaginary. Because it has no nature of its own and is 


present as a pure imagination, it is called imaginary. 


If the absolute nature (parinispannasvabhdva) is the complete 
absence in the dependent nature of this imaginary nature, how is it 


absolute and why is it called absolute? - Because it is immutable, it is 


' Etienne Lamotte, ed. and trans., La Somme du Grand Véhicule d’Asanga (Mahdyanasamgraha), 
2 volumes (Louvain: Institut Orientaliste, Université de Louvain, 1973) 


* T34n1954, pp. 0139a26-b09. 
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absolute. Because it is the object of the purified mind and the 


quintessence of all good dharmas, it is rightly called absolute. 


In this text, although the Alayavijfidna mentioned in the text is 
substantially the sole being and the objective world unreal; it is 
impossible apart from the reality of consciousness (paratantrasvabhava) 
and the unreality of its objects (parikalpitasvabhdva). Alayavijfidna is not 
the Buddha-nature; this stored-consciousness is a supporter in the process 


of realization of the Buddha-nature: 


How should the absolute nature (parinispanna) be conceived? It 
should be conceived by proclaiming the fourfold pure dharma 


(caturvidha vaiyavadanikadharma). The fourfold pure dharma is: 


(a) The essential purity (prakrtivyavadana), 1.e., the true nature 
(tathatad), emptiness (stinyata), the utmost point of reality (bhiitakoti), the 
signless (animitta), the absolute (paramartha), the fundamental element 


(dharmadhatu). 


(b) The stainless purity (vaimalyavyavaddna), i.e., the same 


essential purity as being free of all obstacles (sarvavaranahita). 


(c) The purity of the path leading to the essential purity 
(tatprapakam margavyavaddnam), namely, all of the dharmas which are 
the limbs of enlightenment (bodhipaksyadharma), the virtues (pdramita), 


etc. 


(d) The purity of the object destined to give rise to the path 
(tajjananartham Glambanavyavaddnam), i.e., the teaching of the true 


Dharma of the Greater Vehicle (mahdadydnasaddharmadesana). Because 


' Mahdyanasamgraha: La Somme du Grand Véhicule d’Asanga, ed. and tr. Etienne Lamotte, tr. 
Gelongma K.M. Chodron (French into English), Vol. II, p. 150. 
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this teaching is the cause for purity (vyavadanahetu), it is not imaginary; 
because it is the outflow (nisyanda) of the pure fundamental element 


(visuddhadharmadhatu), it is not dependent.' 


Thus, in the process of enlightenment, Alayavijfdna is transformed 
to the mirror-like knowledge (adarsajnana) which is as a means to realize 
the absolute nature or Buddha-nature. In other words, Alayavijfdna is the 


function and the Buddha-nature is essence of the absolute nature. 


11.3. THE LATER PERIOD 


The doctrine of the Dependent Origination through 
Tathagatagarbha was compiled by adopting the doctrine of the 


Alayavijndna. Such are the works: 


II.3.1. The Lankavatarasiitra 


The LVS, or the “Sutra on (the Buddha’s) Entering (the Country 
of) Lanka”, articulates a number of characteristic Mahayana positions, 
such as the identification of the Alayavijfidna and Tathdgatagarbha. It 
was used in East Asia as a basic canonical text by the Faxiang and Chan 
schools in presenting their distinctive ideologies. This siitra has been 


outlined in the introduction of the present thesis. 


11.3.2. The Awakening of Mahayana Faith 


The Awakening of Mahayana Faith ascribed to Asvaghosa, of 
which Sanskit original was lost, was translated into Chinese the first time 


by Paramartha in 550 CE, and the second time by Siksananda in the Tang 


' Mahayanasamgraha: La Somme du Grand Veéhicule d’Asanga, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 165. 
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dynasty; both titles are Da-sheng-qi-xin-lun' . Most of scholars now 
accept the reconstructed Sanskrit tithe of the work that is 
Mahayanasraddhotpddasastra and the Sanskrit text is certainly an 
indigenous Chinese production.” The text sought to harmonize the two 
Indian derived soteriological positions of the Tathdgatagarbha and 
Alayavijidna systems into a synthetic vision based on the One Mind in 
Two Aspects. This text is also considered as an attempt of synthesis of 
the teachings of Madhyamika and Vijnanavada schools, and as a 
philosophical work dealing with the doctrine of the Tathdgatagarbha and 


Alayavijidna after the manner of Yogdcara of Asanga.’ 


The major theme of this text is the relationship between the 
absolute reality and relative phenomena. This relationship based on the 


Mind of sentient being: 
FT a Ee a ae ED et A dg — THE Fd HH THE FE * 


The principle is “The Mind of the sentient being”. This Mind 
includes in itself all states of being of phenomenal world and the 


transcendental world.” 


Therefore, the Mind of all living beings includes not only ordinary 
mind but also absolute mind or the Buddha-nature. And to explain that 
relationship between them, the treatise declares the thing-in-itself, called 
suchness (tathata) or absolute mind, not only exists in the original realm 


above and beyond phenomena, but also expresses itself as phenomena. 


' Da-sheng-qi-xin-lun K Fe tz (iz iif} (T32n1666 & 1667) 


* Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 232. 
> Sarla Khosla, Asvaghosa and His Times, p. 354. 

*132n1666, p. 575c. 

° The Awakening of Faith, tr. Yoshito S. Hakeda, p. 28. 
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The conjunction of the absolute and the phenomenal occurs in the 


concept of the Tathdgatagarbha or the Buddha-nature. 
AS et. HG H=A. a AGE. 
RRA. th WE PP EAS a 
PAK. is WR CAL AE Se PET 
SSA FAK. fea — Wa] oy te Se A a! 


Of the significance, there are three aspects: (1) The “greatness” of 
essence (#@ ti), for all phenomena are identical with Suchness and are 
neither increasing nor decreasing; (2) The “greatness” of attributes (7H 
xiang), for the Tathdgatagarbha endowed with numberless excellent 
qualities; (3) The “greatness” of influences (FH yong), for the influences 


give rise to the good causes and effects in this or in the other world alike.” 


So, with this explanation, all questions are cleared. The Mind of 
living being consists of three aspects: essence, attribute and influence. 
The essence of Mind is identical with Suchness (tathata), the attribute of 
Mind is identical with the Buddha-nature (tathdgatagarbha), and the 
influence of Mind is identical with the ordinary mind or consciousness. 
Suffering beings, in so far as they are suffering, remain deluded and in 
bondage. However, insofar as they are beings, they display their suchness 
and are aspects of the activity of absolute mind, and in this sense they 
already contain the goal of transcendence and liberation within 
themselves. These ideas are worked out in more detail through the use of 


the concepts of “one Mind and its two Aspects” 


'T32n1666, p. 575c. 
* The Awakening of Faith, tr. Yoshito S. Hakeda, p. 29. 
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BAN IESE. (KONE. AME. aA. ab UPA. 
ERE. PY 

The revelation of the true meaning by that the principle of one 
Mind has two aspects: one is the aspect of Mind in terms of Absolute and 


the other is the aspect of phenomena. Each of these two aspects embraces 


all states of existence.” 


Briefly, the Dashenggixinlun discusses only on One Mind. This 
Mind is the Mind of all living beings which includes both Absolute and 
phenomena, and signifies its characteristics through the three following 


aspects: 


- The nature of Mind = the Suchness (tathata) = One Mind is the 


conjunction between absolute reality and phenomena 


- The attribute of Mind = the Buddha-nature or Tathagatagarbha = 
absolute reality hidden in One Mind. 


- The influence of Mind = the Consciousnesses (vijfidnas) = the 


phenomena exposed out of One Mind. 


Thus, according to the text, both the Buddha-nature and 
Alayavijndna \ook like two sides of one coin; they are only the exposition 


of One Mind or Suchness. 


11.3.3. The Gandavyihasitra 


The Gandavyiihasitra (dashengmiyanjing), three fascicles, was 
translated twice into Chinese, the first time by Jivakara (T16n681) and 
the second time by Amoghavajra (T16n682). This Siitra discusses rebirth 


'T32n1666, p.576a. 
* The Awakening of Faith, tr. Yoshito S. Hakeda, p.31 
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in the Secret Adorned Pure Land (miyanguo) and teaches that all 
phenomena emerge from the Alayavijfdna. Its doctrines resemble those 


of the LVS. 


In summary, the class of Buddhist scriptures known as _ the 
Tathagatagarbha literature presents a transition from the Prajhaparamita 
literature of Madhyamika which teach perfection of wisdom, 1.e. 
Emptiness (sinyatd) to the Yogacara’s scriptures which teach the 


doctrines of consciousness-only and Alayavijidna. 


According to the Tathagatagarbha scriptures, the Buddha and 
Nirvana, unlike compounded, conditioned phenomena, are not empty of 
intrinsic existence, but merely empty of the impermanent, the painful and 
the no-Self. In the Srimalasutra the Buddha is seen as empty of all 
defilement and ignorance, not of intrinsic Reality. The 
Mahaparinirvanasitra supports such a vision and views Ultimate 
Emptiness as the Buddhist cognition “jidna” which perceives both 
Emptiness and non-Emptiness, wherein the Empty is the totality of 
samsara and the Non-empty is great nirvana. The Buddha in the 
Mahaparinirvanasitra further indicates that to view absolutely 
everything as empty is an unbalanced approach and constitutes a 
deviation from the middle path of Buddhism. Moreover, this particular 
Siitra contains a passage in which the Buddha criticizes those who view 
the Tathagatagarbha, which is the inherent, immortal Buddha-element, in 


each being as empty. 


Scriptures of the middle period of the Tathagatagarbha literature, 
represent the thought of the Buddha-nature which is the fundamental 


essence of all the dharmas but hidden within all living beings. The 
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concept of Alayavijfidna appearing in this period is representative of the 
unreal and impermanent dharmas, whereas the Buddha-nature is their 
nature. Alayavijfdna plays the role of the supporter or function when it 


transforms into like mirror wisdom to realize the Buddha-nature. 


The later period of the Tathdgatagarbha includes the text which 
presents the immanent absolute reality called Dharmadhatu (absolute 
realm), Bhutdtathata (Real Suchness) or Tathatad (Suchness or Thusness) 
which contains the unreal and impermanent world (representatively 
Alayavijidna) and permanent hidden nature (Buddha-nature), like two 
sides of a palm. In some scripture, such as the LVS, the Alayavijfiana and 


Tathagatagarbha are identical, only different in names. 


Thus, the thought of the Buddha-nature presented in many 
scriptures of the so-called Yathagatagarbha literature is one of the 
important doctrines of Mahayana Buddhism. The thought of the Buddha- 
nature is also found in other Mahayana texts such as_ the 
Saddharmapundarika (the Lotus Sutra), Stiramgamasiitra 
(Dafodingshoulengyanjing),' etc., but these texts do not directly mention 
the term Buddha-nature or Tathagatagarbha; so they do not classify into 


the Tathagatagarbha literature. 


The next chapter which is the main content of the thesis will 
present the thought of the Buddha-nature in the LVS, the text belongs to 
the later period of the Tathagatagarbha literature and occupies a very 


important role in Chinese Buddhism. 


' Da-fo-ding-shou-leng-yan-jing Kb TAP AA (T19n945). 
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Chapter Three 


THE LANKAVATARASUTRA AND HINDU PHILOSOPHY 


Study of the attitude of the Mahayana scriptures in general and the 
LVS in particular towards Non-Buddhist thought is an interesting work of 
scholars from the past to present. It is easy to find in many Mahayana 
scriptures the accounts which criticize the Hinayana conservative thought 
as well as non-Buddhist wrong views such as jiva, purusa, dtman, 
permanence and nihilism, oneness and difference, etc.; however, passages 
which discuss the Upanisads and its main doctrine of Brahman as the 
universal principle are difficult to find. In the earliest Mahayana 
scriptures, such as the Prajnapdramitasutra, Saddharmapundarikasutra, 
Avatamsakasiutra, etc., and even in the later works of some eminent 
Buddhist monks such as Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Maitreyanatha, Asanga 
and Vasubandhu, no discussion was made of the terms such as Upanisad, 


Brahman, etc. 


The LVS and all other texts of the Tathagatagarbha literature also 
do not mention anything about the terms of Upanisad, Vedanta and 
Brahman, though many passages in the sutra are opposed to the views of 


Hinayana and Hindu philosophy as the heretics. 


Study of the authenticity of the LVS and its mention of the heretic 
thought is very worthy for our attention in confirming the Buddhist 
orthodoxy of the Buddha-nature which is akin to the Vedantic doctrine of 


Brahman as presented in the Vedantic scriptures. 
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As already mentioned above in the Introduction of this thesis, the 
earliest Sanskrit scripture of the LVS was composed in about 250 CE and 
was translated into Chinese by Siksananda in about 420 CE (which was 
lost) and by Gunabhadra in 4 fasciculi in 443 CE. Based on this earliest 
Sanskrit scripture, Aryadeva, who lived in the third century CE, wrote 
two Sastras (commentaries) to criticize the heretical views of Hinayana 
and Hindu philosophy mentioned in the sitra. His two commentaries on 
the LVS are very useful in identifying the orthodoxy of the Sttra within 
the context of Buddhism as well as its position to the Hindu philosophical 


systems. 


111.1. ARYADEVA AND THE LANKAVATARASUTRA 


I11.1.1. Aryadeva and His Works 


Aryadeva (Shengtian) or Deva Bodhisattva (Tipopusa) probably 
lived between the middle of the second and third centuries (ca. 170-270 
CE) and was a Sri Lanka’s prince who renounced the throne, traveled to 
South India, and became Nagarjuna’s foremost disciple.’ Aryadeva and 
the contemporaries Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna and Kumaéaralabdha 
(Kumaralata) were called “the four suns which illumined the world” by 


the Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang: 


“At this time in the east was Asvaghosa, in the south Deva, in the 
west Nagarjuna, in the north Kumaralabdha. These four were 


called the four suns that illumined the world.” ” 


' Robert E. Buswell (ed.), Encyclopedia of Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 31; S. Radhakrishnan, Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 254 


* Samuel Beal, Si-Yu-Ki: Buddhist Records of the Western World by Hiuen Tsiang, Vol. Il, pp. 
302-03. 
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Among them, Kumaralabdha (jiumoluoluoduo or tongshou) was a 
native of Takshasild and the founder of the Sautrantika school.’ Nagarjuna 
and his pupil Aryadeva were the founders of the Madhyamika system. 
When the Madhyamika was introduced to Chine by Kumarajiva, it became 
the Sanlun school (Three Treatises School) because it was based on three 
treatises: Treatise on the Middle (Madhyamakasastra) and Treatise of the 
Twelve Aspects (Dvddasanikayasastra) by Nagarjuna; and Treatise in 


One Hundred Verses (Satasdstra) by his disciple Aryadeva.” 


According to a legend, Aryadeva is said to have been named 
‘Nilanetra’ (the blue-eyed) because he had two blue spots, resembling 
eyes, on his cheeks.” He was also known as ‘Kanadeva’ (the one-eyed 
Deva) due to the following legend: In order to demonstrate that a golden 
statue of Mahesvara is not the god himself, he tore out the left eye of the 
statue; but, in order to show that he had not done this out of pride, he tore 
out one of his own eyes, when Maheégvara paid him a visit the next day.* 
He was a very famous Buddhist monk who criticized other heretical 
schools, so tragically that he was hated and finally assassinated by a 


heretic while he was sitting in meditation in a forest.” 


Most of Aryadeva’s works have not existed in the original Sanskrit, 
but they are mostly preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations. His 


works are as follows:° 


' Ibid., 302. 

* Wing-tsit Chan, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, p. 357. 

> M. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. Il, p. 336 note. 

* [bid. 

° Ibid., p. 337. 

° Cf. Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, pp. 144-45. 
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1. SatasGstra (Bailun; Treatise in One Hundred Verses)': This is a 
short treatise, existing only in the Chinese version with commentary of 
Vasu (pocou) on it, translated by Kumarajiva. The text attacked other 
philosophical schools very severely. This Sastra is a very important treatise 
in the Sanlun school of China. Sanlun school is actually Chinese form of 
the Indian Madhyamaka introduced into China by Kum§arajiva. The term 
Three-treatise (Sanlun) refers to the three important commentaries of this 
school. They are: Nagarjuna’s Madhyamakasastra (Treatise on the 
Middle) and Dvddasanikdayasastra (Treatise of the Twelve Aspects), and 
Aryadeva’s Satasdastra. All the three texts were translated into Chinese by 


Kumarajiva. 


2. Catuhsataka (Treatise in Four Hundred Verses): This is the best- 
known work of Aryadeva, which contains, as the name itself shows, four 
hundred karikas in sixteen chapters of twenty-five each. The text was 
written not only to merely explain the Nagarjuna’s works, but also to 
present the two truths of the Madhyamaka through the refutation of non- 
Buddhist assertions. It has two commentaries, one by Candrakirti” and the 
other by Dharmapala’. But both the original and two commentaries are not 


available in Sanskrit now. 


3. AksaraSataka. It exists in the Chinese Baizilun* and the Tibetan 


versions. 


4. Mahapurusasastra. It exists only in Chinese Dazhangfulun ° 


' Bai-lun Hat (T30n1569) 


* Guang-bai-lun-ben # Bis (T30n1570). 
> Da-sheng-guang-bai-lun-shi-lun A3€H A sitean (T30n1571). 
“ Bai-xun-lun 4 at (T30n1572). 


> Da-zhang-fu-lun KX Kit (13001577). 
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5. Cittavisuddhiprakarana (Section of the Purification of the 
Mind). This is a didactic poem containing arguments against the 
Brahmanical ceremonial system (bathing in the Ganges washes away 


sins). 


6. There are four books, existing in Tibetan alone, which are 
traditionally ascribed to Aryadeva, but must be virtually works of later 
scholars.” The Jidnasarasamuccaya, Skhalitapramathanayuktihetusiddhi, 


Aryaprajnhaparamitamahdapariprccha and Madhyamakabhramaghdata. 


7. There are two Aryadeva’s commentaries relating to the LVS 
which were translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci. These texts will be 


presented in the next chapter. 


11.1.2. Aryadeva and the Lankavatarasitra 


Although some scholars doubt the real author of the Aryadeva’s 
polemical sastras on heretical views mentioned in the LVS, and also 
suggest the date of these tetxs as early as the fifth century CE;° other 
researchers believe that these Aryadeva’s works were written himself in 
between 225-250 CE.* Anyway, these works are very valuable in 
providing information about the system of philosophical thought in India 
in the era of the Tathagatagarbha literature, i.e. between the 3" and 5" 


century CE. His two works are as follows: 


'M. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. Il, p. 339. 
* Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survey with Bibliographical Notes, p. 245. 
3 . 

Ibid. 


* Suah Kim, “A Problem of the Lankavatira-siitra,” in International Journal of Buddhist Thought 
& Culture, February 2003, Vol. 2, p. 364. 
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(1) The Sastra by the Bodhisattva Deva on the Breaking of Four 


Heretical and Hinayana Schools Mentioned in the Lankavatarasitra.' 


(2) The Sastra by the Bodhisattva Deva on the Explanation of 
Nirvana by (Twenty) Heretical and Hinaydna Teachers Mentioned in the 
Lankavatarasiitra.” 

The first commentary, which is in fairly short length, divides the 
views of non-Buddhist schools into four categories: oneness, duality, and 
non-duality as the following quotations from the Aryadeva’s first 


commentary. 


BYE 0 TNE EE MBIT Ro 
BURNER 6 SME PETE am BIT at 6 
BURSA 2 SME ERE Haim Bi cd 

BO URE MES. SME HEF esas. ° 


- Heretic masters of the Samkhya (sengqu; i.e. shulun) advocate 
“all things are Oneness”; 

- Heretic masters of the Vaisesika (pishishi; 1.e. shenglun) advocate 
“all things are Difference”; 

- Heretic masters of the Nirgrantha (nijianzi) advocate “all things 
are Duality” 

- Heretic masters of the Jidniputra (ruotizi) advocate “all things 


are the Non-duality”.* 


' T32n1639 «(FREE GE EE AE OE) EY Sit Ti-po-pu-sa-po-leng-jia-jing-zhong-wai- 
dao-shao-cheng-si-zong-lun) 


> 732n1640 (Gee EE ERE EG MRE Pb ih) FeVAAR it~ Ti-po-pu-sa-shi-leng-jia-jing-zhong-wai- 
dao-shao-cheng-nie-pan-lun) 
> 132n1639, p. 155. 


“Tt is translated by the writer. No complete translation in English is available. 
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These four schools correspond to those found in the LVS, the Liu 


Song version of 4 fasciculi: 
FRE RR rect ate Ay SR — 8 1AM EGE AR is AR Bs. — De AT. 


eae tT. | 


I only hope to say away from heteric doctrines of Being or Non- 
being, Onenesss or Difference, Duality or Non-duality, 
Permanence or Impermanence. All heretics are not my practice. 


The Noble wisdom of Self-realization is my practice.” 


The Aryadeva’s second commentary presents twenty non-Buddhist 
kinds of Nirvana and the especially Charvaka or Lokayata’s views found 
in the Nirvana chapter (T16n671, p. 549) and the Lokayata chapter 
(T16n671, p. 547-48). 

Especially, the fourth school among 20 Non-Buddhist schools, 1.e. 
the Vedavada of the orthodox Brahmins who followed the Vedas was 
introduced as a theory of the Brahma Deva; there was no doctrine of 
Brahma as the Great Self or Universial Principle found in the LVS as 


well as in the Aryadeva’s commentaries on the siltra: 
PE]. AS he EH ER A]. EE. SVU Sb aes Fel BE iit BT sh 
o Te AIS Ate GE AE AE. ETE EA WER TE 
Yar. HATES A PAE. BERR PY pA ERHARD EE 
o BLOC PARAL IER. ERE —-WAH. RIB GE 
Hee, Dh Ayes. HVE A PES. IAAP aK 


'T16n670, p. 490c. 


° Translated by the writer. 
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IER 6 FEE at ABER 0 RE CE BE aim BTN aR EKA BS EE 
Sl. 


- It is asked: —Which outsiders teach that the Brahma Deva is the 


cause of Nirvana? 


- It is answered: The fourth class of outsiders, the Vedavadins, 
teach that from the navel of the god Narayana is born the great 
lotus flower, and from the lotus is born Brahma Deva, the fore- 
father of creatures (pitamaha). All living and non-living things are 
made by Brahma: from the mouth of Brahma are born the 
Brahmins; from his two arms are born the nobility (Ksatriya); from 
his two thighs the Vaisyas; from his both feet are born the Sidras. 
All the earth is a sacrificial place in which is performed acts to 
bring happiness and merit. All lotus flowers are produced so that 
they may be used as offerings. Undergoing transformation, it 
makes the mountains and fields, birds and beasts. Among men, the 
domestic animals like pigs, sheep, asses and horses, in this world- 
arena are killed to be offered to the Brahma Deva, so that man may 
obtain rebirth in Nirvana, the name of Brahma’s world. And 
therefore, the Vedavadins teach that Brahma Deva is said to always 


oe 2 
be the cause of Nirvana. 


The word Vedavada or Vedavadins was translated from the 
Chinese %[$2iim@bii weiduolunshi (teachers of Vedas) by Hajime 
Nakamura in his above translation. In the above account, the Brahma 


Deva is born from the navel of god Narayana (i.e., Visnu), and the world 


'T32n1640, p. 157a. 
* Hajime Nakamura, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 165. 
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is created from this Brahma. This myth is presented in several 


: 1 
Brahmanical sacred texts. 


Another universal creation myth in the Brahmanas is also described 


by Aryadeva in the sastra. 
Pa]. fey pie ihe bl, A A ee AY 
El. FO PINEAL Ariba. ASAE A Bb ie HZ Ahh. 
MEAD ATK. FRACS EF Jd (Se RRA. RAG PR. EX 
FELLER. —BfE PE. MOPRERKA-WGREMZ. 
YE—V)A tr a. WA Aas PR i ES aR. 
[4] bie eA abit. KAM ERR. ZIRA. ° 


“It is asked:—What class of outsiders teach that the seeing of being 


and non-being is the cause of Nirvana? 


It is answered:—The twentieth class of outsiders, the philosophers 
who hold that in the beginning arose an egg, teach that originally 
there were no sun, moon, stars, sky or earth, that there was only the 
great waters. Then a great egg was born, like that of a hen, but of a 
golden colour all around. When it hatched, it broke into two parts, 
the upper part making the heavens, and the lower part forming the 
earth. Between these two parts arose the Brahma Deva, which is 
called the forefather of all sentient beings, and which made all 
animate inanimate things. Thus, these animate and inanimate 
things fall and disappear into the Brahma place, which is called 
Nirvana. And that is why the outsiders, the philosophers of the egg, 
' Rg-Veda X.90; Visnu-purana 1, 2,58 f.; MBh. XII.298; Ramayana VII.56.7 (Cf. Hajime 


Nakamura, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 178 endnotes). 
* T32n1640, p. 158b. 
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teach that the great egg gave birth to the Brahma Deva, who is 


eternal and is called the cause of Nirvana.” 


Analysis of Nakamura demonstrates that this creation myth 
although is taught in the Brahmanas (Sat. Br. XI, 1, 6, 1-3), and it also 
has been held in the Upanisads (Chand. Up. M.19.103; Maitri-Up. 
VI.36.), that the universe evolved from an “egg,” but these do not refer to 
Brahma, only water existed in the original state of the universe, after 
which “a golden egg” arose, and when that hatched; the entire world 
evolved.” The idea that Brahma God arose from a golden egg, and then 
caused the entire world to evolve, first appears in the Mahabharata (MBh. 
XJI.312.3, XUI.154.16 ff) and in the Code of Manu where it assumes its 
most characteristic expression. Nakamura concludes that it would seem 
that the author of Aryadeva’s Sastra was perhaps using this doctrine of 


the Manu Code as his source here.” 


Some other non-Buddhist theories on the Nirvana are presented in 


this Aryadeva’s Sastra which are found only in the Upanisads: 


“It is asked:—What class of outsiders teach that seeing non-being 


is the cause of Nirvana? 


“It is answered:—the nineteenth class of outsiders, the 
philosophers who assert the power of the mouth, teach that space 
(akasa) is the cause of everything. In the beginning arose space, 
and from space arose the wind; from the wind arose fire, and from 


fire arose warmth; from warmth arose water, and water then froze 


' Hajime Nakamura, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 167. 
* [bid., 168. 
* Ibid. 168, 178 endnotes. 
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and made the hard earth. From earth arose all kinds of grass and 
herbs, and from all these kinds of herbs arose the five grains. From 
the five grains arose life; therefore, in our theory, it is taught that 
life is food. In the final period, all returns to disappear in space, 
which is called Nirvana. Thus, the oursiders who advocate the 
power of the mouth, teach that space is eternal, and call it the cause 


of Nirvana.”' (T32n1640, p. 158423) 


The idea that space is the cause of world evolution is found in the 
Chand. Up. VUI.14; but the theory of “the philosophers who advocate the 
power of the mouth” given above is in accordance for the most part with 


the doctrine of world development taught in the Taittiriya-Up. 11.1, 11.2. 


“It is asked: —What class of outsiders teach that Nirvana comes 


about by not seeing a difference between the eternal and transitory? 


“Tt is answered :—The fifth class of outsiders, the /sanavdadins, 
hold that the form of the Holy Person (Bhagavat) is invisible and 
omnipresent, and from its formlessness, it can give birth to all 
living and lifeless things, which is called Nirvana. Therefore those 
who belong to the /sanavddins teach this theory, and say that [sana 


is eternal and the cause of Nirvana.” (T32n1640, p. 157a20) 


Isdna ({RH8 yishena) is one of various names of the God Siva, 
who rules all the worlds by his powerful authority, and exist within all 


men (Svet. Up. IL.2.) The Bhagavat (8% zunzhe) or “Holy Person” 


' Hajime Nakamura, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 168. 
* Ibid. 
* [bid. 
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mentioned in the Sastra perhaps is a translation for bhagavat who 


pervades all thing and is bliss. 


Other non-Buddhist views presented in the Sastra are translated by 
Hajime Nakamura in his work A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy 
(Vol. I, pp. 170-76), as follows: 


- The third class of outsiders, those who teach that the wind is 
sacred, teach that the wind can give birth to long-lived living 
beings; the wind makes all things, and can destroy all things. They 
say that the wind is Nirvana. (T32n1640, p. 157a07) 


- The eighteenth class of outsiders, the philosophers who worship 
water, hold the following theory: Water is the basis of all things. 
Water can give birth to the heavens and the earth, produce all 
living and lifeless things. From the Avici hell below to the 
Akanistha heaven above, everything is ruled by water. Water can 
produce things, and water can destroy things, and is called Nirvana. 


(T32n1640, p. 157a26) 


- The seventeenth class of heretics, the Kalavadins, teach as 
follows. Time ripens all the elements; time makes all things; and 
time disperses all things. Therefore, in our doctrine it is taught: 
Even supposing that one is shot by hundreds of arrows, if his time 
has not come, he will not die; but if his time has come, he could 
instantly die by touching a small blade of grass. All things time 
produces, all things time ripens, and all things time destroys. There 
is nothing beyond time. Therefore the Kalavadins teach that time is 
eternal, gives birth to all things, and is called the cause of Nirvana. 


(T32n1640, p. 158a11) 
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- The twelfth class of outsiders, the followers of Mathara, say that 
the adherents of Narayana teach that “I make all things. I, among 
all living things, am supreme. I give birth to the entire world of 
living and lifeless things. I am the King of Mt. Sumeru, the largest 
of all mountains. I am the largest ocean of all the waters. I am the 
grain of all medicines. I am the Muni Kapila of all the sages. If a 
man with pious heart offers water, leaves, flowers and fruit to me, I 
shall not lose him, and he shall not lose me.” The Mathara masters 
teach that the adherents of Narayana say that “All things are 
created and produced by me, and when they are dissolved into this 


principle, it is called Nirvana.” (T32n1640, p. 157b25) 


- The fifteenth class of outsiders, the proponents of Mahesvara, 
teach as follows: The effect is created by Narayana. Brahma is the 
cause. Mahesvara has one body and three parts, i.e., Brahma, 
Narayana, and Mahesvara. The earth is the foundation. The lord of 
the earth is Mahesvara. In the three worlds, all the living and 
lifeless things which exist are produced by Mahesvara. As for 
Mahesvara itself, space is its head, earth is its body, water is its 
urine, mountains are its excrement, all creatures are worms in its 
bowels, wind is its life, fire is its warmth, and merit and demerit 
are its actions (karman). These eight types are the Mahesvara itself. 
ISvara is the cause of birth and destruction. All is produced by 
Isvara and by Isvara it is destroyed, and this is called Nirvana. 
Therefore, the propounders of Mahesvara teach that Isvara 
eternally produces all things, and is the cause of Nirvana. 


(T32n1640, p. 157c12) 
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- The ninth class of outsiders, those who hold that all things derive 
from certain female persons, teach that Mahesvara made eight 
females. The first is called Aditi, the second Diti, the third Surabhi, 
the fourth Vinata, the fifth Kapila, the sixth Manu, the seventh [1a, 
and the eighth Kadri. Aditi begot the gods; Diti created the 
demons; Surabhi produced the serpents; Vinata gave birth to the 
birds. Kapila begot quadrupeds; Manu gave birth to men. [1a 
produced all kinds of grain; Kadri gave birth to all kinds of snakes, 
scorpions, mosquitoes, gnats, flies, fleas, illipedes, centipedes, etc. 
To know this, is called Nirvana. Therefore, those who teach that all 
derives from females, say that females are eternal, and are called 


the cause of Nirvana (T32n1640, p.157b09) 


In brief, the first Aryadeva’s Sastra explains critiques mentioned in 
the LVS about the Htnayana and doctrines of Oneness, Difference, 
Dualism and Non-dualism held by four heterodox schools: Samkhya, 
Vaisesika, Nirgrantha and Jndniputra; and the second sastra presents the 
views of Nirvana advocated by twenty Non-Buddhist schools. But among 
all of them, the Upanisadic theory of Brahman as the universal principle 
cannot be found. Thus, at the time the earliest version of the LVS 
composed in about 250 CE, the doctrine of Brahman, which was akin the 
Buddhist thought of the Buddha-nature, had not yet appeared in India. In 
other words, the Buddhist doctrine of the Buddha-nature is able to be 
considered as the precursor of the later Upanisadic doctrine of Brahman. 
To illuminate this view, it is necessary to review the tenets taught by 
Non-Buddhist philosophers of the so-called “Hindu orthodox 


philosophical schools” (Astika darsanas), from which it hopes to trace 
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out the date that the doctrine of Brahman appeared to compare with the 


date of Buddha-nature. 


T.2. SX HINDU PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 


During the long period of its history, Indian thought has evolved 
practically and theoretically many systems of philosophy and religion 
which besides the ancient great national religions Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, there are many other philosophical systems. Hinduism is a 
board and diverse religion embedded with the so-called Hindu philosophy 
divided into six Astika darsanas (orthodox schools) which accept the 
Vedas as supreme revealed scriptures; while Buddhism and Jainism are 
considered the Nastika darsanas (heterodox schools) because they do not 
accept the Vedas as authoritative.’ The Hindu orthodox philosophical 
schools are the Samkhya, Mimamsa, Yoga, Vaisesika, Nyaya and 
Vedanta schools. Each of these six schools was not a product of one mind 
or any single individual; those who were their real founders and when 
they appeared are still controversial, but the worth of their principles in 
Indian culture does not decrease because of these problems. Although 
their thoughts were rejected by the Buddhists, altogether they tried to 


present the truth in their own ways, their own languages and knowledge. 


The following analyses will attempt to elucidate that the 
Upanisadic doctrine of Brahman as presented in the Vedanta philosophy, 
which is similar to the Buddhist thought of the Buddha-nature, came into 
being after the time of the Buddha-nature doctrine. In order words, the 


Vedantavadins created their doctrine of Brahman by copying the thought 


' Theos Bernard, Hindu Philosophy, p. 5. 
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of the Buddha-nature and sometimes mixing with the Hindu myths or 


theories of the creation of the world presented in the Vedas. 


11.2.1. The Samkhya 


Samkhya (shulun), literally “philosophy of enumeration’, is 
considered as the oldest school among six Hindu philosophical systems in 
India, and Sage Kapila is traditionally credited as one of founders of this 
school though there is no historical authentication.' The earliest available 
now and most popular text of this school is the Samkhya Karika which 
was composed in the third century CE by I’varakrsna.” Sdmkhya exposes 
an extreme dualist doctrine of mind and material and denies the existence 
of God.*? The Samkhya philosophy advocates the reality of purusa and 
prakrti from the fact of knowledge with its distinction between the 


knowing self or knower as purusa and the known object as prakrti: 


Purusa (bulusha/ zuigaojingshen) is the supreme spirit, 
transcendental self or pure consciousness which pervades the universe. It 
is pure, absolute, silent, independent and imperceptible over other 
agencies, beyond all mental experiences, words, senses and explanations. 
Purusa is neither produced nor does it produce. Radhakrishnan says that 
Purusa is identical the concept of Gtman in the Upanisads which is the 
supreme, omnipresent and eternal self beyond the experience of senses 
and intellectuality.* Purusa is also multiplicity, although it does not 
clearly mention that individual souls (jivas) are separate entities after 
liberation. In Sanskrit, jiva comes from the root jiv meaning “‘to live”. In 

' Chandradhar Sharma, A Critical Survey of Indian Philosophy, p. 149. 
> §. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 254. 


* Surendranath Dasgupta, op. cit., p. 258. 
* S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 283. 
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Samkhya, jiva or “soul” is the self (purusa) distinguished by the 


conjunction of the senses and limited by the body. 


Prakrti (heyuanzhi/ yuanchuwuzhi): primitive matter or original 
material world which contains all our organs, senses, and intellectual 
faculties. From the principle of causality it is deduced that the ultimate 
basis of the empirical universe is the un-manifested prakrti. The prakrti is 
neither a material substance nor a conscious entity; but it produces not 
only the basic elements of the material universe, but also to the psychical. 
It is the basis of all objective existence.’ Prakrti relates to its three 
qualities called guna. Guna means “string” or in more abstract may 
means “quality or tendency”. In Samkhya philosophy, there are three 
kinds of gunas that serve as the essential operating qualities or 
constituents of prakrti, as heat is to fire because one cannot exist without 


the other. They are: 


- Sattva guna: the power of nature that illuminates and reveals all 


manifestations. So it is associated with the preservation. 


- Rajas guna: the power of nature which affects and moves the 


other two constituents. So it is associated with the creation. 


- Tamas guna: the power of nature that restrains, obstructs, and 
envelops the other two constituents by counter-acting the tendency of 
rajas to do work and sattva to reveal. So it is associated with the 


destruction.° 


' Tbid. 
* §. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. Ul, p. 262. 
> Theos Bernard, Hindu Philosophy, pp. 74-76. 
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Thus, Samkhya philosophy advocates two primitive principles of 
the universe: purusa as the essence of individual souls and prakrti as the 
essence of objective phenomena. So this school is dualism. The ultimate 
goal of Sarhkhya’s practice is to attain the state of jrvanmukti which is the 
liberation of soul from the attachment to desires.’ Samkhya neither 
describes what will happen after freedom from the rebirth nor mentions 
anything about ISvara or God, because after liberation there is no essential 


distinction of individual soul (jzva) and universal self (purusa). 


III.2.2. The Yoga: 


The term yoga derives from the root yuj literally meaning “to yoke 
or join”; but in more abstract meaning, it is used to mean the union of the 
individual spirit jivatman) with the universal spirit (Paramatman).” 
Traditionally, Yoga is the physical and mental discipline such as a 
disciplined method for attaining a goal, techniques of controlling the 
body and the mind, etc. Here, Yoga is a name of one of the six orthodox 
schools of Hindu philosophy. Patafijali who lived in between the 3™ and 
4" century CE, is traditionally accepted as the founder of the Yoga 
school.’ The philosophical basis of Yoga is the same as Sarnkhya, the 
only difference between the two is that the Sarhkhya system pertains to 
the universal condition of nature, and the Yoga system pertains to the 
individual condition of nature. In the Yoga school, the everyday world is 


real. Furthermore, the highest attainment is the event of one of many 


' Mircea Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, tr. Willard R. Trask, p. 30. 
a5. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 86. 
* [bid. 
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individual-selves discovering itself; there is no single universal-self 


shared by all persons. ' 


The ultimate goal of the Yoga is to free man forever from the three 
kinds of pain: (1) pain arising from his own physical weakness and wrong 
conduct, such as disease; (2) pain arising from his relations with other 
living things, such as a tiger, thief, or the same like that; (3) pain arising 
from his relations with external nature, such as the natural elements and 


other abstract and subtle powers.” 


II.2.3. The Nyaya 


The term Nyaya (zhenglilun) is a Sanskrit word which means 
“going into a subject” that is, an analytical investigation of the subject 
through the process of logical reason.’ So Nyaya is called the school of 
logic. The philosophy of Nyaya school is based on texts known as the 
Nyaya Sutras written by Aksapada Gautama. Radhakrishnan gives the 
date of Aksapada Gautama in the 3“ century BCE,’ while Theos Bernard 
places him about 550 BCE, making him almost a contemporary of the 
Buddha.” The Nyaya school advocates that Supreme Happiness is 
attained by knowledge of the true nature of the sixteen categories 
(padarthas), namely: 

1. Pramana (renshishouduan): means of right knowledge, 

2. Prameya (renshiduixiang): objects of right knowledge, 

3. Samsaya (nihuo): doubt, 


' Stephen H. Phillips, Classical Indian Metaphysics: Refutations of Realism and the Emergence of 
“new Logic". Open Court Publishing, 1995, pages 12-13. 

* §. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 87. 

> Theos Bernard, Hindu Philosophy, p. 20. 

“S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 36 


° Theos Bernard, op. cit., p. 20. 
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4. Prayojana (dongji): aim, 

5. Drstanta (shili): familiar example, 

6. Siddhanta (dingshuo): established tenet, 

7. Avayava (wuzhilunshi): members of syllogism, 
8. Tarka (yinwei): hypothetical reasoning, 

9. Nirnaya (queding): ascertainment, 

10. Vada (lunyi): discussion, 

11. Jalpa (lunzheng): controversy, 

12. Vitanda (dunji): unreasonable criticizing, 

13. Hetvabhasa (yishiliyou): fallacy, 

14. Chala (guibian): equivocation, 

15. Jati (cuobulunnan): sophisticated refutation, and 


16. Nigrahasthana (baibeilichang): disagreement in principle.’ 


The Nyaya school holds that the bondage of the world is due to 
wrong knowledge, which can be destroyed by continually thinking of its 
opposite, i.e. the true knowledge which can lead to nihsreyasa (salvation), 
a passive stage of self in its natural purity, unassociated with pleasure, 
pain, knowledge and willingness.” The Nydya believes that the creator 
God exists and can only be one. The Nyayas attempted to dispute with the 
Buddhists and tried to prove the existence of God on the basis of 


inference.° 


' Theos Bernard, Hindu Philosophy, p. 23; Chandradhar Sharma, A Critical Survey of Indian 
Philosophy, p. 192; M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 245. 


* Surendranath Dasgupta, A history of Indian philosophy, Voll, p. 365; Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyaya, Indian Philosophy: A Popular Introduction, p.163 


> Chandradhar Sharma, A Critical Survey of Indian Philosophy, pp. 209-210. 
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III.2.4. The Vaisesika 


Vaisesika (shenglun) advocates a theory of atomism and assumes 
that all things in the physical universe are reducible to a finite number of 
atoms. Vaisesika is based on the Vaisesikastitra composed by Kanada in 
the 2™ century BCE.' The term Vaisesika comes from the Sanskrit word 
“visesa” meaning the characteristics that distinguish a particular thing 


from all other things. 


Vaisesika advocates that all things which exist, can be cognized 
and named are padarthas (literal meaning: the meaning of a word), the 
objects of experience. All objects of experience can be classified into six 
categories, dravya (substance), guna (quality), karma (activity), samanya 
(generality), visesa (particularity) and samavdya (inherence). Later 
VaisSesikas added one more category abhdva (non-existence). The first 
three categories are defined as artha (which can be perceived) and they 
have real objective existence. The last three categories are defined as 
budhyapeksam (product of intellectual discrimination) and they are 


logical kinds.” 


The Vaisesika holds that knowledge of the nature of reality is 
obtained by knowing the special properties or essential differences which 
distinguish nine Eternal substances (dravyas): Earth (prthivi), Water 
(apas), Fire (tejas), Air (vayu), Ether (akasa), Time (kala), Space (dik), 
Soul (dtman), and Mind (manas). The first four Earth, Water, Fire, and 
Air are considered together under the term paramdnus (atoms), which are 


the ultimate atoms. Manas, though atomic, does not produce anything 


' Theos Bernard, Hindu Philosophy, p. 43. 
* §. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 185. 
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else, while akasa, though all-pervading, produces sound.' The concept of 
soul (atman) in Vaisesika is basically identical with that of the Nyaya. 
Although Atman is universal, pervading, infinite in scope, without parts, 
unproduced, incapable of destruction and eternal; it exists within living 
beings as the plurality of atmanas (souls) from rich to poor, happy to 
miserable, and ignorant to wise.” So this school holds the doctrine of 
multiple realities of atoms and souls, it is also called the school of 


atomistic pluralism. 


1.2.5. Mimamsa 


Mimamsa (mimancha) literally meaning “investigation”, or further 
meaning “investigation into the Vedic texts”, is one of the six orthodox 


schools of Hindu philosophy which is classified into two branches: 


- The Ptrva Mimamsa (Early Mimamsa or Karma-Mimamsa) is 
based on the karmakdnda branch of the Veda treating of sacrificial rites 
presented in the Samhitaés and Brahmanas. So this school is theistic 
philosophy accepting the existence of God. Pirva Mimamsa, usually 


simply called Mimamsa; while Uttara Mtmamsa is called Vedanta. 


- The Uttara Mimamsa (Later Mimamsa) is based on the 
jnanakanda branch of the Veda dealing with the knowledge of Brahman 
expounded in the Upanisads. Uttara Mimamsa is also called the Vedanta 
because of its atheistic philosophy emphasizing the character of dharma 


and Brahman in the Upanisads. 


The fundamental and earliest work of the Mimamsa system is the 


Mimamsasttra of Jaimini which was probably written about 200 BCE, 


' Tbid., p. 47. 
* Theos Bernard, Hindu Philosophy, p. 61. 
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and the major commentary was written by Shabarasvamin (1° century 
BCE), who was followed by a long line of interpreters and teachers, most 


notably Kumarila Bhatta and Prabhakara (7" — 8" century CE).' 


The aim of the Purva Mimamsa is to ascertain the nature of 
dharma and provide enlightenment on dharma, which is understood as 
the set of ritual duties and rights that, if properly performed, will maintain 
the harmony of the world and assists the personal goals. Because dharma 
cannot be known through human perception or reasoning, one must 
depend on revelation in the Vedas, which is considered eternal and 


absolutely reliable.” 


The Pirva Mimamsa presents a number of deities for offering and 
praying. According to this school, the observance of Vedic dharma does 
not require the theory of any supreme power or creator god.*> However, 
Ptrva Mimamsa does not mention topics related to Jndnakanda, such as 


moksa or salvation. 


While the Purva Mimamsa of Jaimini investigates the duties 
(dharma) enjoined by the Veda, together with the rewards attached 
thereto, the Uttara-Mimamsa of Badarayana (Badarayana’s Vedanta) 
describes the philosophical and theological views of the Upanisad when it 


identifies the concept of Purusa and Brahman.” 


III.2.6. The Vedanta 

III.2.6.1. Vedanta philosophers 
' §. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, p. 376; Theos Bernard, Hindu Philosophy, p. 370. 
aS Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 389. 


* Ibid., p. 424. 
* Ibid., p. 430. 
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Vedanta (feitanduo), literally “the end of Vedas’, is the end part of 
the Veda texts, also known as the Upanisads. The word Vedanta also was 
used in the 8" century CE, to describe a group of philosophical traditions 
concerned with the self-realization by which one understands Brahman or 
the ultimate reality. The foremost representative of this group is Sankara 
who lived in the first half of the 8" century CE and was the author of the 
work Brahmasitrabhdsya.' As mentioned above, Vedanta is also called 
Uttara) Mimamsa which explicates the esoteric teachings of the 
Upanisads. The views of the Upanisads also constitute the final aim of the 
Vedas or the essence of the Vedas. Thus, in early period, the word 
Vedanta simply referred to the Upanisads. However, in the later period of 
Hinduism, the word Vedanta indicated the school of philosophy that 
interpreted the Upanisads. 


There are three major canonical texts which is_ called 
prasthanatrayi, literally “three starting points”, also known as “triple 
foundation” of Vedanta, upon which their thought was based:* 

- The Upanisads: known as Upadesa-prasthana (injunctive texts) 
or Sruti-prasthana (the starting point of revelation) 

- Bhagavad-Gita: known as Smrti-prasthdna (the starting point of 
remembered tradition) 

- Brahmasitra: known as Nydya-prasthdna (Logic-based starting 
point). 

The Vedantasitra is also known by other names such as Vedanta 
Siitras, Sarirakasitra, Vyasasutra, Badarayanasitra, Uttara-mimarsa and 


Vedanta-darsana. It is called Brahmasittra because it exposes the doctrine 


' Hajime Nakamura, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 4. 
* Robert N. Minor, Radhakrishnan: A Religious Biography, p. 96. 
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of Brahman; called Vedanta Sutras because it treats of the Vedanta 
philosophy; called Badarayanasiitra because it was composed by 
Badarayana; and also Sarirakasiitra (sarira: body) because it deals with 


the embodiment of the unconditioned self, etc. 


Structurally, the Brahmasiitra has four chapters (adhydya). Each 
chapter has four sections (pdda), and each section divides into certain 


groups called topics (adhikaranas). 


The main doctrine of Vedanta school is the universal principle 
called Brahman. However, the Vedanta school is divided into many sub- 
schools according to the different views about Brahman by chief religious 
teachers called dcaryas (asheli). According to Sri Swami 


Vireswarananda, there are five great dcaryas of Vedanta school:! 


- Adi Sankara (Shangjieluo, 788-820 CE)’: the philosopher and 
proponent of Advaita (Non-dualism) Vedanta, and one of the most 
influential thinkers in the entire history of Hinduism, advocates that 
Brahman produces the world without undergoing any substantial change. 


His teachings are based on the unity of the Gtman and non-dual Brahman. 


- Ramanuja (1027-? CE): the exponent of Visistadvaita or qualified 
non-dualism believes that the world is the actual product of Brahman, 1.e. 
Brahman is really transformed into the world. Brahman as qualified by 
the sentient and insentient modes (aspects or attributes) is the only 


reality.” 


' Swami Vireswarananda (tr.), Brahma-Sutras, p. xii. 


° Chandradhar Sharma, “Chronological Summary of History of Indian Philosophy,” Indian 
Philosophy: A Critical Survey, p. Vi. 


> §. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 674. 
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- Nimbarka (circa 11" century CE) the founder of Dvaitadvaita 
(Dualistic non-dualism) which was based upon an earlier school called 
Bhedabheda taught by Bhaskara. According to this school, the jivatman is 
at once not only the same as but also different from Brahman. The jiva 
relation may be regarded as dvaita from one point of view and advaita 


from another. In this school, God is visualized as krsna.' 


- Madhva is the exponent of strict Dvaita (Dualism). The birthday 
of Madhva is not free from doubt and controversy, but the District 
Manual of South Canara fixes 1199 CE as the correct date.” He lived 
seventy-nine years and some months,” so the day of his death was 1278 
CE. Madhva believes the distinction between Brahman and jiva as real. 
The Brahman is all-pervading but the jiva is distinct from Brahman. 
Although the jiva limited in atomic size, it pervades the body because of 


its quality of intelligence." 


- Vallabha (1401 CE) the founder of Suddhadvaita (pure non- 
dualism) agrees that Brahman is the cause of this world and that 
knowledge of Brahman leads to moksa or the final emancipation, which 
is the goal of life. While Sankara traces the world to Brahman through the 
force of maya (illusion), Vallabha holds that Brahman can create the 


world without such maya principle.” 


Thus, Vedanta school really developed only after the time the 


Brahmasitra; stricly speaking that after the appearance of the above 


'§. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 751-56. 

°C. M. Padmanabha Char, The Life and Teachings of Sri Madhvacharya, p. 25. 
* Ibid., p. 213. 

* S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., pp. 751-56 

* [bid., 756. 
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Vedanta dcaryas who wrote the important commentaries on the 


Brahmasitra. 


III.2.6.2. Date of the Vedanta 


Most of scholars have usually followed the general idea of Indian 
scholars that the Vedantasiitra or Brahmastitra was composed around 
500-200 BCE by Badarayana, who systematized the Vedantic ideas into 
one coherent treatise.’ However, Hajime Nakamura proved that the 
Brahmasitra came into existence later than the time of both Madhyamika 
and Yogacara school of Buddhism, i.e. about the 5™ century CE. He 


wrote: 


We see in the arguments of the Brahmasitra that the reductio ad 
absurdum (prasanga) of the Madhyamika school is frequently 
used. Since this may be the influence of the Buddhist Madhyamika 
Moreover, since the theories of the Vijfianavada are attacked in 
If.2.28-32 of the Sutra, it is a certain fact that its compilation in its 
present form was completed after the rise of the Vijfanavada. The 
Vijhanavada (Yogacara School), the basis of which was established 
by Maitreyanatha and Asanga, was spread throughout India in 
general by the activities of Vasubandhu, so that by the time it came 
to be attacked by other schools, it should be regarded as later than 
Vasubandhu. Since Vasubandhu lived c. 320-400, we could look 
upon the year 400 as the earliest date of the compilation of the 


extant Brahmasitra. 


Next is the problem of determining the limit of the date. As has 


already been remarked, inasmuch as the Brahmasittra has not been 


''§. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. IL, p. 430. 
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quoted in other works of a comparatively ancient period, it is 
impossible to determine its date by means of quoted passages. But 
the names of many thinkers who wrote commentaries on the 
Brahmasitra are known, and from a consideration of their dates, 
we find that it is difficult to extend the dates of the Brahmasitra to 
a much later century. Accordingly, we can take it that 400-450 is 
the period during which the Brahmasititra was compiled in its 


extant form. ! 


Thus, it is possible to agree that the Brahmasitra, one of the “three 
starting points” (prasthdnatrayi) of Vedanta, came into existence in 
between 400-450 CE. This date has a great significiance in affirming that 
the Buddha-nature doctrine is prior to the Brahman theory. The date 400- 
450 CE of the Brahmasitra is also suitable with the fact that the terms 
“Vedanta”, “Upanisads’, “Brahman” were not available in the 
Tathagatagarbha literature, and also had not been known by some famous 
Buddhist philosophers such as Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, who lived between the 3“ and 5" century CE, the same time 


as the Tathagatagarbha literature. 


Indeed, among hundred fascicles comprising the gigantic work 
Yogacarabhumisastra, ascribed to Maitreya-natha (c. 270-350 CE), there 
is no any mention of the Vedanta school, although in fascicles 6 and 7, 
the Sastra presents in details and extremely criticizes the sixteen types of 


heretical doctrine which were prevalent in India up to that time. 


Scholars have already pointed out that a quite distinct philosophy 


of the Vedanta and the term ““Vedantavadins” were mentioned for the first 


' Hajime Nakamura, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 435-36. 
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in the sixth century CE by Bhavya (gingbian, 490-c.570 CE), founder of 
the Svatantrika sub-school of the Madhyamaka.' But the doctrine of the 
Vedantavadins as reported in the Bhavya’s works was only the legend of 
creating world in which the world had been created from purusa or 


atman, there was no doctrine of Brahman or non-duality. 


Bhavya wrote an independent work on the Madhyamaka entitled 
the Madhyamakahrdayakarika upon which Bhavya in turn wrote a 
commentary entitled the Tarkajvala (Blaze of Reasoning). He is also the 
author of two other works: the Madhyamakarthasamgraha (only exists in 
Tibetan) and the Prajndpradipa (banruodenglun), a commentary to 
Nagarjuna’s Miulamadhyamakakarika, only available in Tibetan and 
Chinese. The Bhavya’s writing about the Vedanta appeared in chapter 
VIN of the Madhyamakahrdaya and was summarized by Christian 


Lindtner in the introduction of his translation of the text as follows: 


“Chapter VIII; About Vedanta. The same permanent, universal and 
creative soul is found everywhere in all individuals, it is claimed in 
the scriptures of Vedanta (many of which are quoted in the 
Tarkajvala). By means of yoga (dhyana) and cognition each 
individual must wake up in order to participate in the immortality 
of the soul. It is because one is normally under the sway of karma 
(and rebirth) that one fails to recognize the identity of the 


individual soul with the universal soul (verses 1-17). 


“Bhavya’s reply (verses 18-104): The notion about the existence of 
a soul is dangerous, and in various ways contradictory and 


irrational. One cannot possibly attain release from ignorance by 


' Tbid., p. 183. 
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‘seeing the soul’ (19-24). The soul cannot create anything (25-35). 
It cannot be bound and it cannot be set free (36-9), nor can it 
consist of cognition (40-9). The individual soul cannot rest in the 
universal soul (50-3), and if it is assumed to be numerically one, 
then it cannot possibly possess a manifold nature (54-8). Nor can it 
be conceived as a substance or as something that supports (59-64), 
just as the unity of all souls cannot be conceived analogically with 
the identity of space in many individual jars (65-70). The soul 
cannot be involved in the process of karma (71-2), and it cannot be 
one, universal, indescribable and inconceivable (73-7). The soul 
cannot be known as something unborn (78-83). It is true that the 
absolute in Vedanta occasionally is understood in almost the same 
way as in Madhyamaka, but the reason for this must be that 
Vedanta has ‘borrowed’, i.e. stolen, from Buddhism. There are, in 
fact, many things in Vedanta where the former is not consistent 
with the latter. The internal contradictions show the lack of 
originality in Vedanta (84-8). The adherents of Vedanta are, thus, 
most welcome to convert to Madhyamaka! Bhavya concludes by 
restating his own persuasions about the absolute, lack of 


sol 


origination, emptiness, etc. (89-104). 


The Absolute Reality in the Vedanta is described by Bhavya with 
the terms Brahman as being unique, omnipresent, eternal, and the 
dwelling place of immortality (verse 16): 

ekam sarvagatam nityam param brahmacyutam padam | 


yogi yurjan yada vetti na tadaiti punarbhavam ||16||7 


' Christian Lindtner (ed.), Madhyamakahrdaya of Bhavya, pp. Xxxviii-ix 
* Ibid., p. 81. 
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The concept of Gtman in Vedanta school described by Bhavya 


implies two kinds: 


- The individual self (jiva): the Gtman bound by the body, that is, 
the dtman appearing within the body. All the gods are understood to be 
individual selves (verse13): 


ghatakase yathaikasmin rajodhiimadibhirvrte | 
tadvatta na hi sarvesam sukhaderna tadatmanah |\13\| ' 


- The supreme self (equal to purusa and paramatman): the highest, 
liberated atman (verse 23, Sanskrit text is lacking, Tibetan is extant). 
rig byed smra bas bdag de ni | 
rnam pa gnis su ‘dod byed de || 
lus shes byes ba bcins bdag dan | 
mchog na gnas pa grol pa'i bdag ||23]|° 
Such the Vedanta’s concept of Brahman and Atman have 
remarkable resemblance to the concept of the Buddha-nature and 
Tathagatagarbha as presented above in the Tathagatagarbha literature. 
For this resemblance, later Buddhists asserted that the Vedanta Brahmins 
had stolen the Buddhist doctrine of the Buddha-nature or 
Tathadgatagarbha to build their doctrine of Brahman and Atman. Hajime 
Nakamura refers to the following writings of Yensho Kanakura about this 
idea: “There are some teachings of the Buddha which still remain now. 
Brahmins have stolen them, and inserted them in various passages of the 


scriptures of their own.” ° 


The story that the Brahmins merged the Buddhist Siitra into their 
canon was also narrated in the Mahaparinirvanasitra, as follows: 


' Ibid., p. 80. 
* Christian Lindtner (ed.), Madhyamakahrdaya of Bhavya, pp. 81-82. 
> Hajime Nakamura, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 713. 
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He TBARS A BR EL Er AE IR AE ACK RE 
DY A EL SE BNC EB Eek EP] BIG AA I. fet BR 
CL AS, DA ce Be HNC ae SEF Be OB AS HH TR 8 SE Se ae PY 
AA PTE TE se ik EAL BS FB ITT SPE A SO SE tS 
Ay SRT EE NE SR SS. EL DE 
FILA UE FE. 


“In the contemporary era, no Bhiksu in the earth is my (Buddha’s) 
disciple. At that time, Mara uses big fire to burn all existent 
Buddhist sitras on the earth. Among those Buddhist sutras, if left 
everywhere, the Brahmins immediately stole, pick up and merge 
them into their own canon. For that reason, when the future 
Buddha will have not come into existence yet, the minor 
Boddhisattvas all believe and accept the Brahmin’s speeches. 
Although Brahmin gurus say “we have pure disciplines”, pagans 
are really not so. The pagans though repeat the words of Self, 
Happiness and Pureness, they really cannot explain the meanings 
of Self, Happiness and Pureness. They directly use one word, two 
words, one sentence, two sentences of Buddhism to assume falsely 


that “our own canon has the meanings like that”.” 


This paragraph may be the Buddha’s prophecy about the destiny of 


Buddhism; but it is also probably a narration by the contemporary author 


who wrote the sutra at the time of the Mahdparinirvanasitra between 


200 and 400 CE. At that time, the Vedantins probably borrowed, imitated 


or secretly copied the Buddhist doctrine of the Buddha-nature as depicted 


' T12n375, pp. 716c23 - 717a02. 


* The paragraph is translated by the writer. No complete English translation of the text is available. 
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in the Lankavatarasitra and other Tathagatagarbha texts, and then 


provided it a new name Brahman as if it were their own doctrine. 


It is also necessary to add that theories of a Vedanta under the 
name “Upanisad school” appeared for the first time in the 8" century CE 
in the works of Santaraksita (Jihu; 725-788 CE) and his disciple 
Kamalagila (Lianhuajie; c. 700-750 CE).' They were the eminent 
Madhyamaka-Yogdacara’s representatives who presented and refuted the 
Vedanta and Upanisadic thought. The theories of this Vedanta school are 
called “Advaita” but they are not identical with those of Sankara. Later 
on, Vedanta theories which presented the Advaita doctrine of the Sankara 
line continued to be mentioned in Buddhist works. So, the Advaita 
philosophy of the Sankara developed in India after the period of 


Santaraksita and Kamalasila, i.e. the 8" century CE. 


Briefly, the fact that the Vedanta language and doctrine of 
Brahman was not available in the Tathagatagarbha literature and was not 
known by the Buddhist teachers up to the fifth century CE approves on 
the chronological aspect that the Buddhist doctrine of the Buddha-nature 


is prior to the Upanisadic doctrine of Brahman. 


In the next, the writer attempts to bring into an ideological 
comparison the thought of the Buddha-nature and Brahman based on the 
LVS. The differences and similarities of the two will demonstrate the idea 


that the Vedanta school had been influenced by the Buddhist ideas. 


' Hajime Nakamura, A History of Early Vedanta Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 265. 
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Ii.4. THE BUDDHA-NATURE AND BRAHMAN 


History of Indian philosophy is a history of struggle of internal 
polemical contradictions. However, these contradictions were the driving 
force for growth and survival which based on that, Indian philosophy 
continuously reformed and developed. Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
contradictions in India all are also looking forward for the goal of 


ultimate truth and liberation. 


In previous chapter, Non-Buddhist Philosophies as mentioned in 
the LVS have been discussed through the Aryadeva’s commentaries. 
However, LVS is not the unique text of the Tathagatagarbha literature 
presents and criticizes the heretical views. The earliest text among these 
scriptures referring to Non-Buddhist thought 1S the 


Mahaparinirvanasiutra, for examples: 


“The Buddha-nature is actually not the self. For the sake of sentient 


beings, I preached it as the self”. 


In another place, the Mahdparinirvanasitra explains while the 
Buddha sometimes says of the Buddha-nature as the Self, it is 
misunderstood by the heretics that Self like the personal self (ego) 


imagined by ordinary people: 


“The atman which is counted by the ordinary man and the foolish 
man in heretic theories is as large as a thumb, or like a mustard 
seed, or like an atom. The Tathagata teaches the dtman that is 


completely different from any of these.”” 


ae A A ES PE AEARAL. Ay eee tat 4 Ay EK. (112374, p. 525b01 ) 


PAE UN SLAG iat BR LIE A Pit at ER A RFA USERS. BQ FFF CHT TE, 0 RG RR AE ABS 
Que (T12n375, p. 618c05) (translated by the writer. No complete English translation is available.) 
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Such the concept of self (@tman) by non-Buddhist theories at the 
time of the Mahaparinirvanasitra was different from that of the Advaita 
Vedantins, who see the Gtman within each living entity as being fully 


identical with the universal principle Brahman. 


In the Advaita Vedanta, there are two definitions (laksanas) of the 
Absolute Spirit (Brahman). These are the Tatastha (accidental or modal) 
and the Svarupa (essential or substantial) definitions.’ In the 
Svartipalaksana, it is to be noted, there are at least three co-ordinate 
definitions: Sat (Being), Cit (Intelligence), and Ananda (Bliss).” In the 
Tatasthalaksana, Brahman is the cause of the rise, maintenance, and 
cessation of the world. In the Advaita Vedanta, the world is not a 
modification of Brahman but an unreal appearance that is mistaken for it. 
Brahman is not one real and the world another beside it. Brahman is the 


reality of the world, its very essence.” 


Such the Advaita Vedanta meaning of Brahman is not different the 
doctrine of the Buddha-nature expounded in the LVS. In the LVS itself, 
the Buddha-nature or Tathagatagarbha is regarded as identical with the 
Alayavijhdna, which is the store of both good and bad seeds as the cause 


of action, speaking and thinking, and so it creates all things. 


The Blessed One said this to him: Mahamati, the Tathagatagarbha 

holds within it the cause for both good and evil, and by it all the 

forms of existence are produced. Like an actor it takes on a variety 

of forms, and [in itself] is devoid of an ego-soul and what belongs 

to it. As this is not understood, there is the functioning together of 
' Harold G. Coward, Studies in Indian Thought: Collected Papers of Prof. T.R.V. Murti, p. 72 


> Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
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the triple combination from which effects take place. But the 
philosophers not knowing this are tenaciously attached to the idea 
of a cause [or a creating agency]. Because of the influence of habit- 
energy that has been accumulating variously by false reasoning 
since beginningless time, what here goes under the name of 
Alayavijidna is accompanied by the seven Vijfianas which give 
birth to a state known as the abode of ignorance. It is like a great 
ocean in which the waves roll on permanently but the [deeps 
remain unmoved; that is, the [Alaya-] body itself subsists 
uninterruptedly, quite free from fault of impermanence, 
unconcerned with the doctrine of ego-substance, and thoroughly 


shee : 1 
pure in its essential nature. 


Such the identification of Tathdgatagarbha and Alayavijndna is 
considered as the primal source giving rise to all phenomenal things like 
the concept of Brahman as presented in the Vedanta literature. For 
example, the Brahmasiitra (1.1.2) of the Vedanta defines the concept of 


Brahman as follows: 


(Brahman is that omniscient, omnipotent cause) from which 
proceed the origin etc., (i.e. sustenance and dissolution) of this 


(world). 


This philosophical system of Vedanta teaches the Brahman as the 
primal origin of the world, it had been presented in the LVS with the 
concept of Tathdgatagarbha and Alayavijfidna. It is necessary to remind 


that during the era of the Tathagatagarbha literature (the 3" — 5" century 


' Lanka 190; cf. Lanka 220 (The identification of Tathagatagarbha and Alayavijiiana can also be 


found in Lanka 221, 222, 223 and 235) 


* Swami Vireswarananda (tr.), Brahma-Sutras, p. 25. 
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CE), the Vedanta school and its doctrine of Brahman had not come into 
being yet. Therefore, it can be said that “Brahman” was epistemologically 


influenced by the “Buddha-nature”’. 


In another place, we can also find the LVS reflects vividly the state 
of belief of the Indian at that time when the Sutra inducts the threefold 
supreme God (Brahma, Visnu and Isvara) and other Gods of Hinduism 


into the concept of Tathagata and the Buddha-nature: 


There is another name for the Tathagata when his Dharmakaya 
assumes a will-body... Of these, Mahamati, some recognise me as 
the Tathagata, some as the Self-existent One, some as Leader, as 
Vinayaka (Remover), as Parinayaka (Guide), as Buddha, as Rishi 
(Ascetic), as Bull-king, as Brahma, as Vishnu, as Isvara, as 
Original Source (pradhdna), as Kapila, as Bhitanta (End of 
Reality), as Arishta, as Soma (moon), as the Sun, as Rama, as 
Vyasa, as Suka, as Indra, as Balin, as Varuna, as is known to some; 
while others recognise me as One who is never born and never 
passes away, as Emptiness, as Suchness, as Truth, as Reality, as 
Limit of Reality, as the Dharmadhatu, as Nirvana, as the Eternal, as 
Sameness, as Non-duality, as the Undying, as the Formless, as 
Causation, as the Doctrine of Buddha-cause, as Emancipation, as 
the Truth of the Path, as the All-Knower, as the Victor, as the Will- 
made Mind.’ 


The above concept of will-body or Manomayakaya from which the 
Dharmakdaya appears in innumerable incarnations (avatdra), can be 


attained in three cases: (1) Attained in the enjoyment of the Samadhi, (2) 


' Lanka 165-66 (Lanka 192-93). 
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Obtained by recognizing the self-nature of the Dharma, and (3) the will- 
body which is born in accordance with the class of beings to be saved and 
which perfects and achieves without a thought of its own achievement. | 


This will-body is also appeared in the Brahmasitra. 


That which consists of the mind ‘Manomaya’ is Brahman because 
there is taught (in this text) that Brahman which is well-known as 


the cause of the world in the Upanishads. [I.2.1] 


Because of the declaration of the attainer and the object attained, 
He who consists of the mind (Manomaya) refers to Brahman and 


not to the individual soul. [1.2.4] ” 


In the Brahmasitra, “Brahman” has been shown not only to be the 
cause of the origin, sustenance and dissolution of the whole universe, but 
also to be prana, a very subtle body or mind-body which can only attain 
through threefold meditation (Brahmasitra 1.1.31). Certain terms such 
as Anandamaya (supreme bliss), Jyoti (light), Prana (universal life- 
energy), Akasa (essence of all things in the material world), etc., used in a 
different sense have been shown through reasoning to refer to Brahman. 
Therefore, Brahman is not only the essence of living beings, but also the 


cause of the material world (Brahmasutra 1.4.23). 


There are still many similarities between the Buddha-nature and 
Brahman, but the above presentation is enough to say that it is probably 
the Vedanta scholars borrowed the thought of the Buddha-nature to create 


their Upanisadic Brahman as its main doctrine. Of course, in the process 


' Lanka 118 (Lanka 136). 
* Brahma-Sutras, tr. Swami Vireswarananda, pp. 66-7. 


3 Ibid., 64. 
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of borrowing the Buddhist Buddha-nature idea, they have mixed the 
Buddha-nature with previous Hindu theories of the creation of the 
universe to complete the Vedanta literature and philosophy. By this way, 


the Buddha-nature was finally affixed with a new label Brahman. 


Summarily, the Tathagatagarbha literature had been created during 
the 3 — 5" century CE. This is also the time when six orthodox schools 
of Hinduism took shape and developed in India. These schools accepted 
the Vedas as supreme revealed scriptures and considered Buddhism as 
one of the heterodox. Among them, the Vedanta was not known by the 
Buddhists up to the 5™ century CE, so it was probably not available at 
that time. During that period, the Buddhist thought of the Buddha-nature 
has been perfected and presented in the Tathagatagarbha literature, while 
the Upanisadic doctrine of Brahman did not appear yet. However, 
because the Buddha-nature, sometimes called Self or True Self in the 
Tathagatagarbha literature, was akin the Upanisadic thought of Atman or 
Brahman in the sense of the universal spirit pervading all things, so the 
Buddha-nature was criticized by scholars that it was not Buddhist. 
However, based on the above chronological and epistemological 
comparison between the Buddha-nature and Brahman; and also relied on 
the available traces of the Buddha-nature in early Buddhism, in the 
Madhyamaka and Yogacara schools of Mahayana Buddhism, the writer is 
able to come to the conclusion that both the LVS and the doctrine of the 
Buddha-nature are the Buddhist orthodoxy. 
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Chapter Four 


THE THOUGHT OF BUDDHA-NATURE IN THE 
LANKAVATARASUTRA 


The Buddha-nature is the absolute nature of all beings existing in 
both ordinary people and the Buddha. The Buddha-nature is beyond all 
reasons; it is not to be brought under any forms of category. Therefore, 
the Buddha-nature may be called with various names. As defined above, 
the Buddha-nature may be individually named Buddhata or Buddhagotra 
(fo-xing), Tathadgatagarbha (rulaicang), Dharmakdya (fashen), Self- 
nature (zixing), Real mind (zhenxin), Original mind (benxin), etc.’ 
Universally, the Buddha-nature is the absolute reality or “undifferentiated 
whole”, also known as tathata (Thussness, zhenru), Dharmadhatu (fajie), 


Self-form (Shixiang), etc.” 


Epistemologically, the Buddha-nature has two characteristics: 
individuality and universality. Individually, the Buddha-nature called 
Tathagatagarbha when it is still hidden and obscured by defilements in 
sentient beings, and Dharmakaya when it is completely uncovered from 
defilements and fully exposing in the Buddha. Universally, the Buddha- 
nature called by various names such as Tathata, Dharmadhdtu, and so on, 


in order to refer to the absolute reality of all things. 


' Sallie B. King, Buddha Nature, p. 3. 
° Brian E. Brown, The Buddha Nature: A Study of the Tathégatagarbha and Alayavijnana, p. 56. 
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The above concepts of the Buddha-nature can also be found in the 
LVS. The Sutra sometimes uses the term Buddhatda to refer to the 
Buddha-nature.! In other places, Buddha-nature is also known under the 
name Tathdgatagarbha, Alayavijndna, or Citta (Mind) when it is still 
enveloped with habit-energy (vasand);’ and under the name Dharmakdya, 
Tathagata, or Buddha’ when referred to the enlightened-beings who have 
cleaned all habit-energy. Universally, the LVS maintains the view that the 
Tathadgatagarbha or Alayavijndna is the storage of the impure as well as 
the pure cause or mental seed, that it is both immanent and 
transcendental, both relative and absolute.’ In this case, Buddha-nature is 
regarded as the same as the concept of Mind-only (Cittamdtra), which is 


the unique, absolute and immanent reality. 


IV.1. TATHAGATAGARBHA AND ALAYAVIJNANA: THE 
ESSENCE OF BEINGS 


IV.1.1. System of Consciousnesses 


Vijiana is one of the important issues in the LVS and usually 
translated into English “consciousness”. Although the root Jiia means “to 
know” “to perceive”, Vijiana in LVS is not mere cognition or knowing, it 
is a system of eight consciousnesses or the aggregate of consciousness 
(vijndnaskandha), one of the five aggregates (skandhas) constituting 
human mind-body complex, and it is also the power or faculty of 


discrimination. 


' The Lanka, p. 122 (Lanka, p. 140) 
* The Lanka, p. 191 (Lanké, p. 220) 
> The Lanka, p. 245 (Lanké, p. 296) 
* Studies, p. 182. 
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The LVS divides the system of consciousness into eight 
consciousnesses. According to the Sutra, the mind is in its original nature 
silent, pure, and above the dualism of subject and object. However, with 
the rise of the wind of action, the waves are agitated over the tranquil 
surface of the mind. The original mind is now differentiated into eight 
Vijnanas: Alayavijidna, Manas, Manovijfiana, and the five sense 
Vijianas; and instantaneously with this evolution, the whole universe 
comes into existence with its multitudinous forms and with its endless 
entanglements. The siitra teaches that citta (Alayavijfidna), Manas and 
Vijfiana have different meanings. It is called Alayavijidna when it 
accumulates and produces. When it deliberates, it is called Manas, and 


when it discriminates, it is called Vijfiana. 


Mind (citta) is the Alayavijidna, Manas is that which has reflection 
as its characteristic nature, it apprehends the various sense-fields, 


for which reason it is called a Vijiiana.' 


Explanation for the rise of the first five sense consciousnesses (eye, 
ear, nose, tongue, and skin or body,) the LVS gives the sample of the eye- 
consciousness arisen by four reasons. The other sense consciousnesses 


are also arisen by this way. 


The reasons whereby the eye-consciousness arises are four. What 
are they? They are: (1) The clinging to an external world, not 
knowing that it is of Mind itself; (2) The attaching to form and 
habit-energy accumulated since beginningless time by false 
reasoning and erroneous views; (3) The self-nature inherent in the 


Vijnana; (4) The eagerness for multiple forms and appearances. By 


' The Lanka, p. 234 (Lanka, p. 278) 
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these four reasons, Mahamati, the waves of the evolving Vijianas 
are stirred on the Alayavijfidna which resembles the waters of a 
flood. The same [can be said of the other sense-consciousnesses] as 
of the eye-consciousness. This consciousness arises at once or by 
degrees in every sense-organ including its atoms and pores of the 
skin; the sense-field is apprehended like a mirror reflecting objects, 
like the ocean swept over by a wind. Mahamati, similarly the 
waves of the mind-ocean are stirred uninterruptedly by the wind of 
objectivity; cause, deed, and appearance condition one another 
inseparably; the functioning Vijfanas and the original Vijfiana are 
thus inextricably bound-up together; and because the self-nature of 
form, etc., is not comprehended, Mahamati, the system of the five 


F iis Rie : 1 
consciousnesses (vijfianas) comes to function. 


So the five first sense consciousnesses are constituted by four 
causes: 1. Ignorance, 2. Karma or habit energy, 3. Sense organs, and 4. 
Objects. If one of these conditions is lack, the consciousness disappears. 
In other words, consciousnesses are created by other conditions; they 


have no selves and do not come from any one creator. 


Together with this system of the five sense vijfanas, there is the 
sixth consciousness, 1.e., the Manovijfiana (i.e., the thinking function of 
consciousness), with which the objective world is distinguished and 
individual appearances are distinctly determined, and in this, the physical 
body has its source.” Nevertheless, the Manovijiiana and other Vijfianas 
do not recognize that they are mutually conditioned and that they grow 
out of their attachment to the discrimination. Thus, the first six vijfianas 


' The Lanka, p. 40 (Lanka, p. 44). 
* Tbid. 
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continue to work mutually in discriminating the world. Manovijfana also 
has a field of its own as the perceiving of both internal and external 
world. The functions of Manovijfiana sometimes are independent with the 


five Vijhanas and sometimes connect with five vijfanas. 


While the Manovijfiana may be considered equivalent to the 
intellect, the seventh consciousness - Manas is conative and affective 
besides being intellectual. So, Manas is sometimes called “Manas in 
defilement” (Klishtamanas)' because all defilements arise from Manas. 
The term Manas derives from the root man meaning “to think’, “to 
imagine”, “to intend”.” Manas is the special term in the system of 
Viyfanas that has no suffix Vijfana attached at its end, and it is often 
confused with Manovijfiana (the sixth consciousness). In the LVS, Manas 
plays important role in the operation of the system of consciousnesses. 
The function of Manas is essentially to reflect upon the Alayavijfidna and 
to create and to discriminate subject and object from the pure oneness of 


the Alayavijndna: 


“Depending upon the Alayavijndna, the Manas arises; allied with 


the Citta and Manas, the Vijfiana arises.” 


“The Manas is evolved along with the notion of an ego and its 

belongings, to which it clings and on which it reflects. It has no 

body of its own, nor its own marks; the Alayavijfiana is its cause 

and support. Because the world which is the Mind itself is 

imagined real and attached to as such, the whole psychic system 

evolves mutually conditioning. Like the waves of the ocean, 
' Studies, p. 178. 


* Ibid. 
> The Lanka, p. 109 (Lankd, p. 127). 
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Mahamati, the world which is the mind-manifested, is stirred up by 
the wind of objectivity, it evolves and dissolves. Thus, Mahamati, 
when the Manovijiana is got rid of, the seven Vijfianas are also got 


rid of. 


Thus, the seventh consciousness ‘Manas’ arises itself from the 
ground of the Alayavijidna, but turns back, takes Alayavijfidna as its 
object, its ego (self), and continuously thinks about the self to which it is 
attached. According to the Xuanzang’s Cheng Wei Shi Lun (Discourse on 
the Perfection of Consciousness-only), the Manas taking Alayavijfidna as 
its self based on the four basic defilements (milaklesas): self-delusion 
(atmamoha; wo-chi), self-view (datmadrsti; wo-jian), self-esteem 
(Gtmamana; wo-man), and self-love (Gtmasneha; wo-ai). These four 
miulaklesas associated with Manas are defiled dharmas because they are 
hindrance to the enlightenment and liberation. Attached on misconception 
of the Alayavijfdna as the self, Manas evolves the dualism of subject and 
object out of the absolute unity of the Alayavijfidna. Through Manas, 
Manovijfiana and indeed all the other Vijfanas begin to operate. The 


following verses describe the evolution of the eight Vijfianas: 


Like waves that rise on the ocean stirred by the wind, dancing and 


without interruption, 


The Alaya-ocean in a similar manner is constantly stirred by the 
winds of objectivity, and is seen dancing about with the Vijfianas 


which are the waves of multiplicity. 


Tid. 
* T31n1585, pp. 22a27- 22b02: 


Fars Ek Fae SIF EK SR IS eH, VY PB RE SE HL ETS EH EA FH A, HE ESL EA 
WRAPS Be aT A ER RS Be AT BL. BF IT RS oh Te RIS a RE. 
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Dark-blue, red, [and other colours], with salt, conch-shell, milk, 


honey, fragrance of fruits and flowers, and rays of sunlight; 


They are neither different nor not-different: the relation is like that 
between the ocean and its waves. So are the seven Vijhanas joined 


with the Citta (mind). 


As the waves in their variety are stirred on the ocean, so in the 


Alaya is produced the variety of what is known as the Vijfianas. 


The Citta, Manas, and Vijfianas are discriminated as regards their 
form; [but in substance] the eight are not to be separated one from 


another, for there is neither qualified nor qualifying. 


As there is no distinction between the ocean and its waves, so in 


the Citta there is no evolution of the Vijfanas. 


Karma is accumulated by the Citta, reflected upon by the Manas, 
and recognised by the Manovijfiana, and the visible world is 


discriminated by the five Vijiianas. 


Thus, eight Vijnanas are actually the differentiated manifestation of 


the unique original pure and quiet mind, so they are originally pure also. 


IV.1.2. The Alayavijiiana 


The fundamental consciousness known as the Alayavijfidna or 


store-consciousness has the following characteristics: 


- It stores the seeds of mind (bijas) created from both bad and good 


deeds; however, according to the LVS, Alayavijfdna is always pure in its 


essence and is not perfumed by the defiling dharmas which create the 


bijas in it. 


' The Lanka, p. 109 (Lanka, p. 127). 
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- It is like a “store-house” where the bijas are kept. 

- It is the object of attachment because the Manas, the seventh 
consciousness arising from Alayavijfiana like waves arising from the 
ocean, attaches itself to Alayavijfidna as its dtman. It means that sentient 


being attached to the Alayavijfidna and imagines it as his self. 


Such the conception of the Alayavijfidna plays an important role in 
the study of other related concepts such as the Buddha-nature and Mind- 
only in the LVS. In the Sutra, Alayavijfidna is also named Citta, or 
Tathadgatagarbha, therefore a study on the Alayavijndna is also the study 
of Tathdgatagarbha or the Buddha-nature. Literally, Alayavijfidna means 
“store-house consciousness” (a-lai-ye-shi), in which the dlaya is “abode, 


dwelling, store-house’”.' 


In the LVS, the function of Alayavijfidna is to store up all the 
mental images coming from thoughts, affections, desires, and deeds under 
the “seeds” (bija) of mind. However, the way that the Alayavijidna 
performs its functions in the system of Vijfianas is very deep and subtle 
that only the great Bodhisattvas, who have extinguished the seeds of 


habit-energy, can fully comprehend the Alayavijnana.” 


Another term is used to called Alayavijfdna is Citta. Citta, which 
is used as a synonym of the Alayavijfdna, may be translated “mind”. The 
term Citta comes from the root ci, which has two meanings, (1) “to 
gather’, “to pile’, “to acquire”, and (2) “to perceive’, “to look for’. 


Therefore, Citta means either “collection” or “perception” and in the case 


' Studies, p. 176. 
* The Lanka, p. 42 (Lanka, p. 45) 
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Citta is identified with the Alayavijfidna, it takes the sense of 


accumulation as in the LVS: 


Karma is accumulated by the Citta, reflected upon by the Manas, 
and recognised by the Manovijfiana, and the visible world is 


discriminated by the five Vijiianas. ' 


Ordinarily, Citta may correctly be rendered “thought” or “mind”; 
however, the problem is that the LVS frequently uses Citta for the whole 


system of Vijfidnas as well as for the Alayavijfana alone.” 


Beside the synonym of Citta and Alayavijfidna, the LVS also 
develops the theory of the identification of Alayavijnana with 
Tathagatagarbha, both are the pure essence hidden within the ordinary 
living beings. However, the Yogacara system later held that the 
Alayavijidna was originally conceived as the root of the misled mind and 
the defiled world, and thus is itself defiled. It was to be transformed into 
pure wisdom when one attains awakening and destroys all defilements, 
but before the transformation, Alayavijfidna was not considered as a pure 


element. 


Vasubandhu, one of the founders of the Yogacara, does not refer to 
it as the eighth, even though his later disciples like Sthiramati and Xuan- 
zang constantly refer to it as such. Instead of being a completely distinct 
category, Alayavijiana merely represents the normal flow of the stream 
of consciousness uninterrupted by the appearance of reflective self- 
awareness. Alayavijfidna, according to Vasubandhu, has the seeds of 


bondage as well as freedom. In other words, Alayavijfdna or the stream 


' The Lanka, p. 42 (Lanka, p. 46) 
* Studies, p. 176. 
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of consciousness can be defiled by allowing Manas overwhelm it. On the 
contrary, Alayavijiana also can be purified by adopting a non- 
substantialist (andtman) perspective and thereby allowing the Alay-part 
(i.e., attachment) to dissipate, leaving consciousness or the function of 


7 F Se : 1 
being conscious (vij/idna) intact. 


The above Vasubandhu’s explanation of Alayavijiana makes it 
very different from that found in the LVS. Alayavijidna in the LVS has 
no discrimination or intellection in it because it simply stores all the 
impressions or mental seeds produced by the activities of the other 
consciousnesses. Thus, except for the Alayavijfdna, other vijfianas are 


regarded as the defiled and contaminated mind. 


Briefly, according to the LVS, Alayavijfidna is always immaculate 
even though it stores both good and not good habit energy, mental seeds 
and images which wrongly created by the Manas and other six 
consciousnesses when the Manas mistakenly grasps the immanent and 
immaculate Alayavijfdna as the individual self of itself. Therefore, the 
real, original and supreme feature of the Alayavijidna which inherently 
exist within all living beings is obscured by defilements and 
discriminations made by the Manas and other six consciousnesses. Thus, 
the Alayavijndna unavoidably has two features, the original face of no- 
self and the imagined mask of personal self. These features are described 


in the LVS as follows: 


' David J. Kalupahana, The Principles of Buddhist Psychology, p.160. 
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“There is the highest Alayavijidna, and again there is the Alaya as 
thought-construction (vijndpti); I teach suchness (tathata) that is 


: gh Mts 1 
above seized and seizing.” 


Thus, it is the highest Alayavijfidna that is its original face, which 
is immaculate and immanent; and this face of Alayavijfdna is also named 


Tathagatagarbha by the LVS. 


IV.1.3. Alayavijiiana and Tathagatagarbha 


Among Mahayana scriptures, the LVS is the unique Sutra that 
explicitly equates Tathdgatagarbha with Alayavijndna, while other texts 
such as the Srimala Sitra and the Ratnagotravibhaga only suggest an 
implicit adding to the Tathdgatagarbha by the Alayavijfidna. There are 
several places in the LVS where the Tathdgatagarbha is synonymous 


with Alayavijidna. 


“Mahamati, the Tathadgatagarbha holds within it the cause for both 
good and evil, and by it all the forms of existence are produced. 
Because of the influence of habit-energy that has been 
accumulating variously by false reasoning since beginningless 
time, what here goes under the name of Alayavijfiana is 
accompanied by the seven Vijfianas which give birth to a state 
known as the abode of ignorance. It is like a great ocean in which 
the waves roll on permanently but the [deeps remain unmoved; that 
is, the Alaya] body itself subsists uninterruptedly, quite free from 
fault of impermanence, unconcerned with the doctrine of ego- 


substance, and thoroughly pure in its essential nature.” 


' The Lanka, p. 231 (Lanka, p. 272) 
* The Lanka, p. 190 (Lanka, p. 220) 
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In this passage, the Tathdgatagarbha going under the name of 
Alayavijidna is considered as the essence which produces all forms of 
existence. The process that all forms of existence are created based on the 
storing ability of the Tathdgatagarbha and on the influence of the habit- 
energy accumulated by the wrong thinking from the beginningless time. 
It is worthy to mention here that although Tathagatagarbha continuously 
holds within it the “cause for both good and evil”, i.e. seeds of mind, and 
bears the activity of habit-energy; the Tathagatagarbha exists 
permanently, quite free from fault of impermanence, unconcerned with 
the doctrine of ego-substance, and thoroughly pure in its essential nature. 
However, the LVS skillfully incorporates this inherent pure 
Tathagatagarbha into the psychological scheme of the other seven 


consciousnesses. The siitra says: 


As to the other seven Vijfianas beginning with the Manas and 
Manovijfiana, they have their rise and complete ending from 
moment to moment; they are born with false discrimination as 
cause, and with forms and appearances and objectivity as 
conditions which are intimately linked together; adhering to names 
and forms, they do not realise that objective individual forms are 
no more than what is seen of the Mind itself; they do not give exact 
information regarding pleasure and pain; they are not the cause of 
emancipation; by setting up names and forms which originate from 
greed, greed is begotten in turn, thus mutually conditioned and 
conditioning. When the sense-organs which seize [upon the 
objective world] are destroyed and annihilated, the other things 
immediately cease to function, and there is no recognition of 


pleasure and pain which are the self-discrimination of knowledge; 
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thus there is the attainment of perfect tranquillisation in which 
thoughts and sensations are quieted, or there is the realisation of the 
four Dhyanas, in which truths of emancipation are well understood; 
whereupon the Yogins are led to cherish herein the notion of [true] 


emancipation, because of the not-rising [of the Vijfanas]. 


[But] when a revulsion [or turning-back] has not taken place in the 
Alayavijiana known under the name of Tathdgatagarbha, there is 


. . Sera 1 
no cessation of the seven evolving Vijianas.” 


The paragraph explains very clearly all the rise and end of the 
system of consciousnesses. It also emphasizes on the state of revulsion 
which if it has not taken place in the Alayavijidna known under the name 
of Tathagatagarbha, there is no cessation of the seven evolving Vifanas, 
no enlightenment and no liberation. Revulsion (asrayaparavrtti; zhuanyi) 
or abrupt transformation in mind is like the state of sudden enlightenment 
(dunwu) or seeing into real nature (jianxing) in Chan Buddhism. It takes 
place once when the mind has cleared of adventitious impurities and the 
Buddha-nature reveals. Chan Buddhism appeared in China in the sixth 
century CE when Bodhidharma, the founder of this school, came to this 
country in 520 CE.” Thought and practice of Chan Buddhism can be 


summarized in the following verses attributed to Bodhidharma: 


A special transmission outside the scriptures; (Ub ji!) (2) 
No dependence upon words and letters; (7.32. ¢“f) 


Direct pointing to the human mind; (EL4# At») 


' The Lanka, p. 191 (Lanka, p. 221) 
* Kenneth K. S. Chen, Buddhism in China, p. 351. 
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Seeing into one’s own nature and attaining Buddhahood. 
(SLE GHB) 


Chan becomes easy to understand because of the LVS. By 
identifying the Tathagatagarbha or the Buddha-nature with the 
Alayavijhdna, the LVS gives Chan an evidence that in the human mind 
there is the Buddha-nature. So just directly pointing to the human mind 
and seeing into the nature of human mind, the Buddha-nature is realized 
and the Buddhahood is attained. Therefore, it is said that Bodhidharma 
handed the copy of the LVS in four fasciculi to his first disciple Hui-ke 
with saying, “As I observe, there are no other stitras in China but this, you 
take it for your guidance, and you will naturally save the world.” By the 
non-existence of other siitras, Bodhidharma evidently meant that there 
was at that time no sutra other than the LVS in China, which would serve 


as a guide-book for the followers of Chan Buddhism.” 


Although the Tathagatagarbha is the inherent essence within 
human mind, it is not easy to realize. Only the great Bodhisattva can 
understand and comprehend it clear because Tathdgatagarbha_ or 
Alayavijndna is the inconceivable state of nondualism and no-self which 


cannot attain through the letters of the canonical texts. The siitra writes: 


“For this reason, Mahamati, let those Bodhisattva- 
Mahasattvas who are seeking after the exalted truth effect the 
purification of the Tathagatagarbha which is known as 


= ro 3 
Alayavijnana.” 


'D.T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 176 
* Studies, p. 45. 
> The Lanka, p. 192 (Lanka, p. 222) 
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“Mahamati, if you say that there is no Tathagatagarbha 
known as Alayavijidna, there will be neither the rising nor the 
disappearing [of an external world of multiplicities] in the absence 


of the Tathagatagarbha known as Alayavijnana.”' 


Thus, the union of Alayavijndna with Tathdgatagarbha established 
the important position of the LVS in thought and practice of Chan 
Buddhism in particular and of Mahayana Buddhism in general. The ontic 
status as essentially original pure mind of the Alayavijidna is considered 
as the essence of living beings. The Tathadgatagarbha as inherently bright 
and pure, fundamentally undefiled and endowed with the Buddha’s 
qualities which are hidden in the body of every being like a gem seen as a 
stone through greed, anger, illusion, and false imagination. The 
Tathagatagarbha is not defiled by the Vijianas, but the evolution of the 
Vijhanas is depending on Tathdgatagarbha, like waves and the ocean. 
This relationship does not belong to the realm of the Sravakas, 
Pratyekabuddhas, and the heretic philosophers. The LVS finally refers to 
the Srimala Siitra to explain the reason why the Buddha teaches the 


identification of Tathdgatagarbha and Alayavijhdna. 


This, Mahamati, was told by me in the canonical text relating to 
Queen Srimala, and in another where the Bodhisattvas, endowed 
with subtle, fine, pure knowledge, are supported [by my spiritual 
powers] —that the Tathagatagarbha known as Alayavijfiana 
evolves together with the seven Vijfianas. This is meant for the 
Sravakas who are not free from attachment, to make them see into 


the egolessness of things; and for Queen Srimala to whom the 


' Tid. 
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Buddha’s spiritual power was added, the [pure] realm of 
Tathagatahood was expounded. This does not belong to the realm 
of speculation as it is carried on by the Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, 
and other philosophers, except, Mahamati, that this realm of 
Tathagatahood which is the realm of the Tathagata-garbha- 
alayavijnana is meant for those Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas who like 
you are endowed with subtle, fine, penetrating thought-power and 
whose understanding is in accordance with the meaning; and it is 
not for others, such as _ philosophers, Sravakas, and 
Pratyekabuddhas, who are attached to the letters of the canonical 
texts. For this reason, Mahamati, let you and other Bodhisattva- 
Mahasattvas discipline yourselves in the realm of Tathagatahood, 
in the understanding of this Tathagatagarbha-alayavijnana, so that 


you may not rest contented with mere learning.' 


Thus, according to this quotation, there are two reasons that the 


Buddha teaches the identification of Tathdgatagarbha and Alayavijndna, 


that is (1) to help philosophers, Sravakas, and Pratyekabuddhas see into 


the egolessness of things and (2) to expose them the pure realm of the 


Tathagatahood. These ideas will be presented in the following sections. 


IV.2. TATHAGATAGARBHA AND ATMAN 


As described in the LVS, the Tathagatagarbha under the name 


Alayavijidna is seen as the fundamental essence from which seven 


Vijfanas arise and all things exist; such the concept of Tathdgatagarbha 


is easy to be dangerously understood as an ego-substance which is 


persistently denied by Buddhism. The Alayavijfiana also has another 


' The Lanka, p. 192 (Lanka, p. 223) 
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name Adana-Vijfiana, meaning “grasping” or “receiving” taken from the 
Chinese Sandhi-nirmocana-sutra, is said that it can be imagined to an 


ego-substance. 


The Adana-Vijfiana is deep and subtle, 
Where all the seeds are evolved like a stream; 
I do not elucidate this for the ignorant, 


For they are apt to imagine it an ego-substance. 


The idea of ego-substance (Gtman) is a common psychological 
habit of people, but it obscures the real nature of mind, obstructs the path 
to liberation, and opposes to the experience of enlightenment in the 
religious life. There are two kinds of the attachment on ego-substance: 
“ego of things” or dharma-hindrance (fazhi) leading to knowledge- 
hindrance, and “ego of persons” or self-hindrance (wozhi) leading to 
passion-hindrance. The philosophers take the Tathdgatagarbha or 
Alayavijhdna for the ego, that is, the “ego of persons”, which is different 
from the teaching of the Buddha about the real immaculate self 
(suddhisatyatman) of the Tathagatagarbha, which goes beyond the grasp 
of relative knowledge, cannot be easily understood by the ignorant. Many 
verses in the chapter Sagathakam in the LVS mention this matter as 


follows: 


“Those theorisers who are destitute of the principle are lost in the 
forest of Vijfianas; seeking to establish the theory of an ego-soul, 


they wander about here and there. 


' Studies, p. 258. 
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“The ego (dtma) characterised with purity is the state of self- 
realisation; this is the Tathagata's womb (garbha) which does not 


belong to the realm of the theorisers. 


“The Alaya where the Garbha (womb) is stationed is declared by 
the philosophers to be [the seat of] thought in union with the ego; 
but this is not the doctrine approved [by the Buddhas]. 


“The Mind primarily pure is the Tathagatagarbha which is good 
but is attached to [as an ego-soul] by sentient beings; it is free from 


limitation and non-limitation. 


“The Mind, primarily pure, is with the secondary passions, with the 
Manas, etc., and in union with the ego-soul—this is what is taught 


by the best of speakers. 


“The ego [primarily] pure has been defiled on account of the 
external passions since the beginningless past, and what has been 


added from outside is like a [soiled] garment to be washed off. 


“Trying to find permanency and emptiness in all things, the 
unenlightened cannot see them; so with the ego-soul within the 


Skandhas.”” 


Thus, like the Mahdaparinirvanasitra, the LVS also holds the 


theory of True-self (suddhisatyadtman) for the Buddha-nature. This true 


self, as the above verses, is different from the doctrine of self as the ego- 


soul of other philosophers. The true self in the LVS is_ the 


Tathagatagarbha as the immaculate essence of all things. When the 


Tathdgatagarbha is identical with the Alayavijidna, which is the 


' The Lanka, p. 382-83 (Lanka, p. 358-59) 
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fundamental essence from which other Vijfianas arise, the Alayavijfdna is 
probable to be regarded as a kind of “ego of persons”. Therefore, the 


Bodhisattva Mahamati put the question to the Buddha: 


“At that time, Mahamati the Bodhisattva-Mahasattva said this to 
the Blessed One: Now the Blessed One makes mention of the 
Tathagatagarbha in the sutras, and verily it is described by you as 
by nature bright and pure, as primarily unspotted, endowed with 
the thirty-two marks of excellence, hidden in the body of every 
being like a gem of great value, which is enwrapped in a dirty 
garment, enveloped in the garment of the Skandhas, Dhatus, and 
Ayatanas, and soiled with the dirt of greed, anger, folly, and false 
imagination, while it is described by the Blessed One to be eternal, 
permanent, auspicious, and unchangeable. Is _ not _ this 
Tathagatagarbha taught by the Blessed One the same as the ego- 
substance taught by the philosophers? The ego as taught in the 
systems of the philosophers is an eternal creator, unqualified, 


ool 


omnipresent, and imperishable. 


The Buddha with his compassion answered this question raised by 


Mahamati as follows: 


“No, Mahamati, my Tathagatagarbha is not the same as the ego 
taught by the philosophers; for what the Tathagatas teach is the 
Tathagatagarbha in the sense, Mahamati, that it is emptiness, 
reality-limit, Nirvana, being unborn, unqualified, and devoid of 
will-effort; the reason why the Tathagatas who are Arhats and 
Fully-Enlightened Ones, teach the doctrine pointing to the 


' The Lanka, p. 68 (Lanka, p. 77-78) 
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Tathagatagarbha is to make the ignorant cast aside their fear when 
they listen to the teaching of egolessness and to have them realise 
the state of non-discrimination and imagelessness. I also wish, 
Mahamati, that the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas of the present and 
future would not attach themselves to the idea of an ego [imagining 
it to be a soul]. Mahamati, it is like a potter who manufactures 
various vessels out of a mass of clay of one sort by his own manual 
skill and labour combined with a rod, water, and thread, Mahamati, 
that the Tathagatas preach the egolessness of things which removes 
all the traces of discrimination by various skilful means issuing 
from their transcendental wisdom, that is, sometimes by the 
doctrine of the Tathagatagarbha, sometimes by that of egolessness, 
and, like a potter, by means of various terms, expressions, and 
synonyms. For this reason, Mahamati, the philosophers’ doctrine of 
an ego-substance is not the same as the teaching of the 
Tathagatagarbha. Thus, Mahamati, the doctrine of the 
Tathagatagarbha is disclosed in order to awaken the philosophers 
from their clinging to the idea of the ego, so that those minds that 
have fallen into the views imagining the non-existent ego as real, 
and also into the notion that the triple emancipation is final, may 
rapidly be awakened to the state of supreme enlightenment. 
Accordingly, Mahamati, the Tathagatas who are Arhats and Fully- 
Enlightened Ones disclose the doctrine of the Tathagatagarbha 
which is thus not to be known as identical with the philosopher’s 
notion of an ego-substance. Therefore, Mahamati, in order to 


abandon the misconception cherished by the philosophers, you 
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must strive after the teaching of egolessness and_ the 


sol 


Tathagatagarbha. 


The above answer of the Buddha to the Mahamati’s question is too 
clear to explain more meaning of the true self of the Tathagatagarbha. 
The answer also expounds the reason why the Buddha came to talk about 
the Tathagatagarbha and what it differs from the ordinary meaning of the 
ego-soul. The doctrine of the true self which seemingly contradicts to the 
traditional view of No-self is difficult to understand for the ignorant as 
well as for the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas. The Buddha says 
Tathagatagarbha as true self or sometimes as No-self that is just a means 
of language to lead his disciples to the ultimate liberation and 
enlightenment. As the Parable of the Raft that the Buddha teaches in the 
Majjhima Nikaya, sutta Alagaddiipamasutta, that his dharma is like a raft 
used to cross the river, when the further bank has been reached, the raft 
should be left behind.” So the doctrine of Tathdégatagarbha may be taught 
as True-self or No-self, these teachings are all useful to reach the further 
bank of security, liberation, not frightening, not danger and not suffering 


of rebirth. 


The above presentation of the Buddha-nature is the analysis of the 
hidden state of the Buddha-nature within living beings under the names 
Tathagatagarbha, Alayavijnana and Suddhisatyatman (True-self). In the 
next sections, the thesis will discuss the state of the Buddha-nature in it 


full exposition under the names Buddhata and Dharmakaya. 


IV.3. BUDDHATA: THE ESSENCE OF BUDDHA 


' The Lanka, p. 69 (Lanka, p. 79) 
°M 1,134; The Collection of the Middle Length Sayings, tr. 1.B. Horner, Vol. I, p. 173. 
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Literally, the Sanskrit term Buddhatd means the essence or nature 
of the Buddha, however this term is usually used to refer to the Buddha- 
nature. Buddhatd is the essence of the Buddha, so it is suitable to use the 
Buddhata to refer to the exposed state of the Buddha-nature in the 
Buddha, the Enlightened One. Therefore, Buddhata may be understood as 
the nature that constitutes the Buddha and it closely relates to the 


enlightenment of the Buddha. 


As already presented above, according to Early Buddhism, the 
Buddha attained enlightenment while he was successively practicing of 
the four meditative states, attaining “three knowledges” (tivijjd), 
culminating the “four noble truths” (in the knowledge of suffering, its 
cause, its cessation, and the way leading to its cessation), and gaining 
insight, into the Paticcasamuppada (Causal chain of Dependent arising).' 
However, the doctrine of Paticcasamuppdda actually was discovered by 


the Buddha after he had attained enlightenment seven days.” 


However, according to the LVS, the state of perfect enlightenment 
attained by the Buddha is the Buddha-nature or Buddhata. What 
constitutes the Buddha, i.e. Buddhatd, as the LVS described, is neither a 
thing made nor a thing not-made, it is neither cause nor effect, it is neither 
predicable nor unpredicable, it is neither describable nor indescribable, 
neither subject to perception nor beyond perception.’ In other words, the 
logical thinking and language cannot apply to this case to explain the 
state of the Buddha. If Buddhata, the essence of the Buddha, is something 


created, it is impermanent; and if it is impermanent, all things created are 


'M i, 21-3, 167; D ii, 30-35, S 11, 104-6; Somaratna Balasooriya et al. (ed.), Buddhist Studies in 
Honour of Walpola Rahula, p. 118-32. 


> “The Mahavagga,” Vinaya Texts, tr. T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg, Vol. I, p. 74-8. 
> Lanka, p. 187ff. 
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able to be Buddhas, this case is impossible. Otherwise, if Buddhatda is a 
thing not created, it is without a substance, and all exertions to realize it 


will be in vain. 


So, the Buddhatd can only be understood whenever our minds run 
out of the orbit of habit-energy of dualism, ego and ignorance. This 
meaning of Buddhatd is described in the LVS through the conversation 


between the Bodhisattva Mahamati and the Buddha as follows: 


Punarapi mahamatiraha-desayatu me bhagavan buddhanam 


bhagavatam katham bhagavan buddhanam buddhata bhavati ? 


Bhagavanaha-dharmapudgalanairatmyadvabodhanmahamate 


one 


cyutidvayadhigamatklesadvayaprahadnacca mahamate buddhanam 


bhagavatam buddhata bhavati |' 


AAI CEs be EA ae: TEE BE A hte ORE 
J 

tha: [Kit! OMR, ROM, BECO MOC, Breage, 
Fe AAO TE 7 


Again Mahamati said: Pray tell me, Blessed One, what makes the 
Buddhas and the Blessed Ones such as they are: that is, [what is] 
the Buddha-nature of the Buddhas? 


Said the Blessed One: when the egolessness of things as well as of 
persons is understood, when the knowledge of the twofold 
hindrance is thoroughly taken hold of, when the twofold death 
(cyuti) is accomplished, and when the twofold group of passions is 


' Tbid., p. 140 
> T16n672, pp. 608al 8 - 608a19. 
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destroyed, there, Mahamati, is the Buddha-nature of the Buddhas 
and the Blessed Ones. ' 


The above Sanskrit term buddhata (Buddha-nature) in the LVS is 
translated into Chinese as fo-ti-xing “the Buddha’s essence” in the Tang 
version as quoted. Although the question of “What the Buddha-nature is” 
is directly asked, the answer of it can only be replied indirectly with a 
series of negative sentences such as without twofold hindrance, twofold 


death, and twofold group of passions. 


IV.3.1. Beyond the Twofold Hindrance and Ego 


Twofold hindrance (avaranadvaya; erzhang) is the passion- 
hindrance (kleSaavarana; fannaozhang) and the knowledge-hindrance 
(jfieyaavarana; suozhizhang) or worldly wisdom, e.g. accounting the 
seeming as real, a hindrance to true wisdom.” The LVS presents them as 


follows: 


Mahamati, that the abandonment of passion-hindrance by the 
Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas is not different [from that by the 
Tathagatas] is due to the sameness of the taste of emancipation, but 
this does not apply to the abandonment of knowledge-hindrance. 
Knowledge-hindrance, Mahamati, is purified when the egolessness 
of things is distinctly perceived; but passion-hindrance is destroyed 
when first the egolessness of persons is perceived and acted upon, 
for [then] the Manovijfiana ceases to function. Further, dharma- 


hindrance is given up because of the disappearance of the habit 


' The Lanka, p. 122 
° W.E. Soothill and L. Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 31. 
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energy [accumulated in] the Alayavijfiana, it is now thoroughly 

purified.' 

Thus, these two kinds of hindrances come from the grasp of self: 
“ego of things” or dharma-hindrance (fazhi) leading to knowledge- 
hindrance, and “ego of persons” or self-hindrance (wozhi) bringing 
passion-hindrance. These hindrances cause human suffering and rebirth, 
obstruct the attainment of liberation, block the ability to see reality as it 
is, and cover the Buddha-nature. In the above interpretation, the passion- 
hindrance based on the functions of the seventh consciousness (Manas) 
which reify the Alayavijfidna as an imagined self. According to the LVS, 
although Alayavijidna is pure and permanent in its original nature, it is 
affected by Manas, the principle of individuation, and thus the dualism of 
subject (ego) and object (the others) is created in it, which issues in the 


appearance of a world of particular objects. 


The knowledge-hindrance or dharma-hindrance is subtler and more 
stubborn than self-hindrance because it depends on the deep and thick 
habit energy accumulated in the Alayavijnana through immeasurable past 
rebirth lives. Therefore, the Buddha says as the above quoted that this 
dharma-hindrance is disappeared when habit energy in the Alayavijnana 
is thoroughly purified. Only the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas can 
completely achieve the abandonment of knowledge-hindrance, the 
Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas could not do it. Habit energy cannot be 
destroyed by concentration or thinking, it is removed only by the 
Transcendent wisdom, which can see into the unreal nature of habit 


energy. Habit energy will automatically disappear when it is seen as 


' The Lanka, p. 208 (Lanka, p. 241) 
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unreality. Thus, the egolessness of things as well as of persons can be 
understood by the Transcendent wisdom. On other words, Transcendent 


wisdom is the only means could help to reveal Buddha-nature. 


IV.3.2. Overcoming the Twofold Death 


The LVS mentions that there are two kinds of death (cyuti) in the 
life of a Bodhisattva: the “graded death” (life-limit death) and 
“inconceivable transformation-death”.' The first kind is the natural death 
called “graded death” (vibhagacyuti; fenduansi) because the life variously 
comes to individuals. This is the natural death happening to the end of 
physical body and is acquired as the result of his past karma committed 
through his evil passions and outflowings.” The other is “inconceivable 
transformation-death” (acintyaparinamacyuti; busiyibianyisi). This is the 
subtle body of a Bodhisattva that is continuously changing moment to 
moment as the consequence of his past karma as well as his knowledge- 


hindrance which have not yet been thoroughly destroyed. 


Inconceivable transformation-death is [still] in union with habit- 
energy; when interrupted, death is put a stop to, the net of passions 


is destroyed.” 


Further, Mahamati, as they have not yet destroyed the habit-energy 
(memory) of karma and the hindrance of knowledge, all the 
Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas are unable to realise the egolessness 


of things and have not attained the inconceivable transformation- 


' Cf. Lanka, p. 134, 140, 307. 
* Studies, p. 212. 
> The Lanka, p. 252 (Lankd, p. 307) 
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death, I preach to the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas the triple 


vehicle and not the one vehicle ! 


Therefore, both inconceivable  transformation-death and 
knowledge-hindrance will stop and disappear when the Transcendent 
wisdom cut off all habit-energy in Alayavijfidna. At that time, 
Alayavijidna or Tathdgatagarbha will demonstrate as Dhamakdya or 
Buddhata in the enlightened One. The Buddha-nature relates closely to 
Transcendent wisdom. This wisdom does not come from outside learning, 


but derives from the Buddha-nature itself. 


IV.3.3. Cleansing the Twofold Group of Passions 


The LVS does not explain the meaning of twofold group of 
passions, but its Chinese equipvalence erfannao “Two kinds of klesa’. 
However, many definitions of the “Two kinds of Defilements” are 
available. The Soothill’s Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms defines 
the er-fan-nao in four ways as follows: 

(1) (a) (genbenfannao) The six fundamental kleSas arising from the 
six senses; (b) (suifannao) the twenty consequent klesas arising out of 
the six. 

(2) (a) (fenbiegifannao) Klesa arising from false reasoning; (b) 
(jushenggqifannao) that which is natural to all. 

(3) (a) (dafannaodifa) The six great, e.g. extravagance, and (b) 
(xiaofannaodifa) ten minor afflictions, e.g. irritability. 

(4) (a) (shuxingfannao) Ordinary passions, or temptations; (b) 


(menglifannao) fierce, sudden, or violent passions, or temptations 


' The Lanka, p. 115 (Lanka, p. 134) 
° W.E. Soothill and L. Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 26. 
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All these KleSas can be classified into two kinds of defilements: 
the deep fundamental defilements that are harder to destroy, and the 
surficial minor defilements that are easier to remove. The former relates 
to the inconceivable transformation-death and the passion-hindrance, 
while the latter concerns with the normal death and the knowledge- 


hindrance. 


Thus, the Buddhata is unthinkable ultimate essence of the 
Buddhas. Whenever the hindrances, egos, deaths, and defilements are 


removed, the Buddha comes into existence: 


When these teachings are experienced by the Sravakas and 
Pratyekabuddhas, this is their Buddha-nature. So it is said: The 
twofold egolessness, the twofold group of passions, the twofold 
hindrance, and the inconceivable transformation-death, —-when 


these are attained, there is the Tathagata.' 


Tathagata, defined as he who comes as do all other Buddhas; or as 
he who took the suchness or absolute way of cause and effect, and 
attained to perfect wisdom; or as the absolute come, one of the highest 
titles of a Buddha. The two kinds of Tathagata are (1) the Tathagata in 
bonds (zaichanrulai), i.e. limited and subject to the delusions and 
sufferings of life, and (2) the Tathagata or Dharmakaya: unlimited and 
free from them (chuchanrulai).’ Thus, the Buddhatd or the essence of the 
Buddha is considered as the chuchanrulai. The next section will refer to 


the Dharmakaya, another kind of the chuchanrulai. 


' The Lanka, p. 122 (Lanka, p. 140) 
° W.E. Soothill and L. Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 151. 
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IV.4. THE BUDDHA-NATURE AS DHARMAKAYA 


The Dharmakdya (fashen) is a central idea in Mahayana 
Buddhism; it is one of the three bodies of a Buddha according to the 
doctrine of Trikdya (Triple body of Buddha). Although the doctrine of 
Trikaya does not appear in the LVS, the idea of Dharmakdya occupies an 
important position in the Sutra, it not only is the ultimate goal of Buddhist 
practices, but also represents the original existence of the Buddha-nature. 
In the term Dharmakaya, Dharma here may be understood in either way 
as reality, or as Law giving principle, or simply as law. Kaya means 
“body,” or “system.” So Dharmakaya is literally a body or person that 
exists as principle, and it has now come to mean the highest reality from 
which all things derive their being and lawfulness, but which in itself 
transcends all limiting conditions.' Before going into the relation of the 
Buddha-nature and Dharmakaya in the LVS, an analysis of the origin and 
development of the concept of Dharmakaya will help to understand the 


important position of this concept in the LVS. 


IV.4.1. Origin and Development of the Dharmakaya 


In Early Buddhism, the term Dharmakdya simply means the 
teachings of the Buddha after his death. In the Pali 
Mahaparinibbanasutta, the Buddha says to Ananda, “The Dhamma and 
Vinaya that have been preached by me will be your teacher after my 
death.”” In another Pali scripture, the Buddha makes the following 
statement to the sick Vakkali: “Vakkali! What is there in seeing this vile 


body of mine? He who sees the Dhamma (dhammakayo), Vakkali, sees 


7 Studies, p. 308. 
> D ii, 154. 
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me; he who sees me sees the Dhamma (dhammakdayo)”'. Buddhaghosa 


states Dharmakaya is the three Pitakas preached by the Buddha: 


Why is the Tathagata said to have a Dharmakaya? Because the 
Tathagata, having thought or devised in his mind the Buddha-word, 
which is the three Pitakas, aspired to words. Therefore, that body is 


the Dhamma, because it is made of the Dhamma” 


Pali literature also states that “Dhamma” is the doctrine 
Pratitvasamutpdda (Dependent Origination) which always exists whether 
or not the Buddha appears in the world.’ This idea is also found in the 
LVS: “Mahamati; the Dharmadhatu abides forever, whether the 
Tathagata appears in the world or not; as the Tathagata eternally abides so 
does the reason (dharmata) of all things; reality forever abides, reality 
keeps its order, like the roads in an ancient city’* Thus, according to 
Early Buddhism, the Buddha is eternal because although his physical 
flesh body disappeared, his Dharmakaya in forms of his teachings and of 


the law of the world is permanent. 


In the early Mahayana literature, Dharmakaya was identical with 
the Tathata (Thusness), the real nature of all dharmas that is not 
differentiated, unthinkable and immovable. It is the universal principle, 
neither arises nor disappears. All phenomena arise because of causes and 


conditions, and so they are unreality and illusions. Dharmakaya as 


' § iii, 120; C.A.F. Rhys Davids (tr.), The Book of Kindred Sayings, Oxford: PTS, Vol. III, p. 103. 
(Alam Vakkali kim te pttikayena ditthena. Yo kho Vakkali dhammam passati so mam passati. Yo mam 
passati so dhammam passati) 


> Sumangalavilasini (Dighanikaya Commentary), iii, 865. (Kasma Tathagato Dhammakayo ti 
vutto? Tathagato hi tetipitakam Buddhavacanam. Hadayena cintetya vacaya abhinthari. Ten’ assa kayo 
Dhammamayatta Dhammo va) 


aK i, 286; S ii, 25; Visuddhimagga 518. 
* The Lanka, p. 124 (Lanka, p. 143) 
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Tathata is the only non-dual reality. The Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita 


Sutra writes: 


Equally foolish are all those who adhere to the Tathagata through 
form and sound, and who in consequence imagine the coming or 
going of a Tathagata. For a Tathagata cannot be seen from his 
form-body (riipakdya). The Dharma-bodies (dharmakaya) are the 
Tathagatas and the real nature of dharmas (dharmata ) does not 


1 
come or go. 


Thus, the terms dharmakdya, dharmata and tathatd in early 
Mahayana Sitras have the same meaning that is not only the universal 
principle, but also the real body of the Buddhas. This idea is clearer 


presented in the Avatamsaka: 


SORTA AS BA, 12 E ME 
—DARBEA, TE AEE 
— Di HbA, MEL IE 


“Mafijusri, the Dharma is always thus, the King of the Dharma has 


only one dharma, and all liberated people go out of samsara along 
one path. The bodies of all Buddhas are but one Dharmakaya, one 


: : 3 
mind and one wisdom, so are the powers and the fearlessness.” 


In Mahayana Buddhism, the concept of Dharmakdaya continued to 
develop into the thought of the Buddha-nature or Tathdgatagarbha. As 


presented above, the Tathata, 1.e. the real nature existing in all sentient 


'E. Conze (tr.), The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines & Its Verse Summary, p. 291 
* Da-fang-guang-fo-hua-yan-jing Ay ji (Hh HE AS (T9278, p. 429b18) 


> Guang Xing, The Concept of the Buddha: Its Evolution from Early Buddhism to the Trikdya 
Theory, p. 84. 
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and insentient beings is identified as the Tathagata in the Astasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita Sutra and is again identified with the Dharmakaya in 
later stra Avatamsaka. Thus, the Dharmakaya exists in all living beings, 
however it is obscured with defilements, it cannot manifest. This concept 
of Dharmakaya is identical with the thought of the Buddha-nature, as the 


following declaration presented in the Srimdald-sutra: 
THES EE 74 He ARE AR Ec A an BE a CE A PEE) 
SA TBS dc. TEL BS Ed JS LD AS Bae 
ANBAR AS Erde OR, SO cit WO IZ TEES ee WH RSS Et 7S Ba 
HENS IL A UN SAC BL 


The Dharmakaya is beginningless, uncreated, unborn, undying, 
free from death; permanent, steadfast, calm, eternal; intrinsically 
pure, free from all the defilement-store; and accompanied by 
Buddha natures more numerous than the sands of the Ganges, 
which are nondiscrete, knowing as liberated, and inconceivable. 
This Dharmakdaya of the Tathagata when not free from the store of 


defilement is referred to as the Tathdgatagarbha.” 


Thus, the Srimdlasiitra states clearly that Tathdgatagarbha is the 
bonded state (with defilements) within sentient beings of Dharmakaya. In 
other words, when Buddha-nature is bonded with defilements, it is called 
Tathagatagarbha. When it is free, it is called Dharmakdaya which is the 
real body of the Buddha, the Buddha himself. It is also necessary to 
mention here that the Srimdldsitra had come into existence before the 


LVS, because the LVS sometimes quoted and referred to the 


'T12n353,p. 221c 
* The Lion’s Roar of Queen Srimaila, tr. Alex and Hikedo Wayman, p. 98. 
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Srimalasitra.' Therefore, study of the Dharmakaya in the later Sitra, i.e. 
in the LVS, will help to understand clearer its relation with the Buddha- 


nature. 


The Dharmakdya really reached its full development in the 
doctrine of the “three bodies of the Buddha”, or Trikdya of the Yogacara 
school. According to this, the Buddha possesses three “bodies” (kaya), 


they are: 7 


The Dharmakaya (fashen) is the embodiment of the truth itself, and 
it is commonly seen as transcending the forms of physical and spiritual 
bodies. This body is the state of Buddha-nature in its full exposition from 


the obscureness of defilements. 


The Sambhogakaya (baoshen) is the reward-body, whereby a 
bodhisattva completes his vows and becomes a Buddha. The Buddha 
Amitabha and his Western Pure Land is an example of the 


Sambhogakaya body. 


The Nirmanakaya (huashen) is a physical body of the Buddha or 
the Buddha’s body that appears in the world to teach and save others. An 
example would be Sakyamuni Buddha’s body. 


Chronologically speaking, this familiar later 7rikaya approach is 
not available explicitly in the early Prajfaparamita literature. It is also not 
found in the Nagarjuna’s writings. In accordance with the Astasahasrika, 


Nagarjuna only speaks of a physical body and a dharmakaya, and the 


' Lanka, p. 221-23 
° W.E. Soothill and L. Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 77. 
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concept of 7rikaya started to appear with the Yogacara school founed by 
Asanga and Vasubandhu.’ 


In brief, the thought of Dharmakaya can be arranged into five 
chronological stages: (1) Dharmakdya as the remain the Buddha’s 
teachings and as the law of the world such as the Pratityasamutpdada; (2) 
the two-body theory of Riipakaya and Dharmakaya of Sarvastivada, and 
the Lokottaravada supramundane approach to the Buddha; (3) The early 
Mahayana view of the Dharmakaya as Tathata (Thusness) - the true 
nature of all things, and hence a universal principle; (4) The identification 
of Dharmakaya with Tathagatagarbha or the Buddha-nature; (5) The full 


Trikaya doctrine of the Yogacara school. 
IV.4.2. Dharmakaya in the Lankavatarasitra 


D.T. Suzuki analyzes in his Studies of the Lankavatarasutra that 
the LVS distinguishes the Buddha personalities in terms of “Buddha”, not 
in terms of “Body” (kaya). So instead of Trikaya, the LVS has the 
Buddha’s names and other concepts corresponding to the Trikdya as 
follows: 

- For Dharmakadya:  Dharma-buddha, Dharmata-buddha, 
Tathatajnana-buddha, Mula-tathagata, Buddha-nature (in term of 
Buddhata) 

- For Sambhogakaya: (Nisyanda-) Nishyanda-buddha, Dharmata- 
nishyanda-buddha. 

-For Nirmanakaya: Nirmana-buddha, Will-body (manomayakaya). 


' Paul Williams, Mahayana Buddhism: The Doctrinal Foundations, p. 179. 
* Studies, pp. 208-214, 313. 
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Among these above Buddha’s names, the Nishyanda or Nisyanda 
derived from the root syand, literally means “flowing down’, or “flowing 
out”, so the Nishyanda-buddha is sometimes translated in the Wei and the 
Tang version as Recompense Buddha (bao-fo) or in the Liu Song as 
Depending Buddha (yi-fo).' Suzuki criticizes that “not only is there no 
connection in meaning between Nishyanda and Sambhoga, which means 
“enjoyment”, but also the definition given in the LVS to the Nishyanda- 
buddha as to his functions seems to be quite different from the nature of 


»? However, the Nishyanda 


the Sambhogakaya as we ordinarily have it. 
and Sambhoga have the same meaning. Both refer to the complete 
achievement of wisdom and compassion results from the innumerable 
Bodhisattva’s vows and works that the Buddha has done. So the 
Nishyanda and Sambhoga consist of the recompense Buddha’s body and 
his Buddha land. The term Dharmakaya is often mentioned in the LVS 
but it is not always the same as Dharmakaya in the Trikaya. The LVS 
mentions about the “Tathagata’s Dharmakdaya’’, about the “inconceivable 


Dharmakaya’, and about the “Dharmakdya as will-body”, etc., as the 


following passages. 


“The Dharmakdya of the Tathagata, which belongs to the realm 
and course of Tathagatahood transcending thought and in which 
there is no rising of the five Dharmas. That is to say, they will 
attain the Tathagata-body (Tathagatakaya) which is the Dharma 
intimately bound up with the understanding born of transcendental 


knowledge (prajna), and which, entering into the realm of Maya 


' Tbid., 322. 
> Ibid. 
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(mayavishaya), reaches all the Buddha-lands, the heavenly 


mansions of Tushita, and the abode of the Akanishtha.”’ 


Here, the Dharmakaya is the realm and exposed form of the 
Buddha-nature revealing in the Tathagata, so it is also called the 
Tathagatakaya endowed with prajfia transcending normal thinking. This 
body of the Buddha does not change at all even though the Buddha enters 
into the world (maydavishaya) or stays in the Buddha-lands, etc. The 
process of practice in order to attain this Dharmakaya (Tathagatakdaya) is 


described in the LVS as follows. 


“The Bodhisattvas entering into the state of imagelessness where 
they see into the truth of Mind-only, arriving at the abode of the 
Paramitas, and keeping themselves away from the thought of 
genesis, deed, and discipline, they will attain the Samadhi 
Vajravimbopama which is in compliance with the Tathagatakdaya 
and with the transformations of suchness. After achieving a 
revulsion in the abode [of the Vijfianas], Mahamati, they will 
gradually realise the Tathagatakdya, which is endowed with the 
powers, the psychic faculties, self-control, love, compassion, and 
means; which can enter into all the Buddha-lands and into the 
sanctuaries of the philosophers; and which is beyond the realm of 


. Sip 2 
Citta-mano-manovihana.” 


When the Boddhisattva realizes the Buddha-nature, he is described 
as being a holy man sealed by the Buddhas. The following passage will 


describes the realm of the Dharmakdya which is similar with the 


' The Lanka, p. 46 (Lanka, p. 51) 
* The Lanka, p. 38 (Lanka, p. 42) 
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Sambhogakaya that the Bodhisattva achieves when he is gradually and 
successively going up the scale from the first to the ninth stage where his 
insight is perfected, and finally he reaches the tenth stage known as Great 


Dharmamegha. 


“Establishing himself here, he will be seated in the great jewel 
palace known as “Great Lotus Throne” which is in the shape of a 
lotus and is adorned with various sorts of jewels and pearls; he will 
then acquire and complete a world of Maya-nature; surrounded by 
Bodhisattvas of the same character and anointed like the son of the 
Cakravarti by the hands of the Buddhas coming from all the 
Buddha-lands, he will go beyond the last stage of Bodhisattvahood, 
attain the noble truth of self-realization, and become a Tathagata 
endowed with the perfect freedom of the Dharmakaya, because of 
his insight into the egolessness of things. This, Mahamati, is what 
is meant by the egolessness of all things, and in this you and other 


Bodhisattva-Mahisattvas should well exercise yourselves.” 


Hidden within all sentient beings, the Buddha-nature under the 
state of Alayavijndna holds within it all good and not good seeds in mind. 
When the Bodhisattva path has completely performed, all the good seeds, 
wisdom and compassion in the mind of the enlightened one will become 
the pure energies to constitute the Nirmdnakdya, the Body of 
Transformation in response to the needs of sentient beings. The Body of 
Transformation is made by the pure energies of mind called will-body 


(manomayakaya) or will-made (manomaya). 


' The Lanka, p. 62 (Lanka, p. 70) 
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“The Blessed One said this to him: Mahamati, the Tathagata is not 
a non-entity; nor is he to be conceived as all things are, as neither 
born nor disappearing; nor is he to look around for causation [in 
order to appear before others]; nor is he without signification; I 
refer to him as unborn. Nevertheless, Mahamati, there is another 
name for the Tathagata when his Dharmakaya assumes a will-body 
(manomaya). This is what goes beyond the comprehension of the 
philosophers, Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, and those Bodhisattvas 
still abiding in the seventh stage. The unborn, Mahamati, is 


ool 


synonymous with the Tathagata. 


The Manomaya or “will-made” is explained that a Bodhisattva is 
able to assume a variety of forms according to his wishes just as easily as 
one can in thought pass through or over all kinds of physical obstructions. 
The “Dharmakdaya assumes a will-body” means that the Dharmakaya is in 
its relation to a world of multitudinousness where it may take any forms it 
likes according to conditions. In this case the Dharmakaya is no other 
than the Nirmanakaya. So we read further that the Tathagata’s other 
names are a legion in this world only that sentient beings fail to recognize 


them even when they hear them. 


Briefly, the Mahayana doctrine of Dharmakaya has the root in 
Early Buddhism referring to the Buddha’s dharmas or the Truth of 
Dharma taught by the Buddha. In Early Mahayana literature, 
Dharmakaya is identical with Thusness (tathatd) to indicate the universal 
principle of all things. The Prajfiaparamita literature develops the thought 
of Dharmakaya into the ultimate body of all Buddhas while the Buddha’s 


' The Lanka, p. 165 (Lanka, p. 192) 
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physical body is called the ripakaya. Some of the scriptures of the 
Tathagatagarbha literature such as the LVS present the doctrine of 
Trilogy of Buddha, i.e. the Dharmata-buddha, Nishyanda-buddha and 
Nirmana-buddha, which are the prototype of the later 7rikaya doctrine. 
The thought of Dharmakaya is complete in the doctrine of Trikdya 
founded by the Yogacara School. Trikdya are the Dharmakaya, 
Sambhogakaya and Nirmanakaya which are basically similar with the 
Trilogy Buddha of the LVS but still different in some details. The 
concepts of Dharmakaya presented in the LVS all are able to be 
explained with the doctrine of Buddha-nature. In other way of speaking, 
not only the Dharmakaya, but also the Trikaya and Trilogy Buddha, all 
are based on the Buddha-nature to create. From the universality of the 
Buddha-nature as the essence of all things including the Buddhas, 
sentient and insentient beings, the Dharmakaya and the Dharmata-buddha 
exist. The Dharmakaya, 1.e. the Buddha-nature in exposition, of all the 
Buddhas has no forms, no marks but it is possible to manifest itself in 
forms and marks of the Sambhogakaya and Nirmanakaya because the 
Buddha-nature is also endowed with pure energy (seeds) of wisdom and 


compassion under the form of Buddha powers. 


From the above analysis, it can be said that the thought of the 
Buddha-nature play important role in the LVS. The Buddha-nature, as 
depicted in the Sitra, includes not only the simple form of Buddhata, i.e. 
the wisdom and compassion as the qualities or natures of the Buddha, but 
also a nucleus to develop other doctrines. In the conventional truth, the 
Buddha-nature under the name Tathdgatagarbha is identical with 
Alayavijnhdna. The doctrine of Alayavijidna in the Sittra accepts the 


Buddha-nature as its background to develop the system of eight 
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consciousnesses. Inversely, the Buddha-nature based on the Alayavijidna 
to expose itself in the conventional world. Further, the doctrine of trilogy 
Buddha is also based on the Buddha-nature to create. Dharmata-buddha, 
the prototype of Dharmakaya, is the Buddha-nature in the absolute truth, 
i.e. the Buddha-nature exposes in the Buddha. 


In the aspect of practice, doctrines of self-realization, revulsion, 
sudden enlightenment and gradual cultivation all are based on the 
Buddha-nature to deploy. Therefore, the LVS is also the most important 
textbook of Chan, a school of Chinese Buddhist meditation based on the 
Buddha-nature as its main doctrine. This aspect of the Buddha-nature will 


deploy in the following chapter. 
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Chapter Five 


THE PRACTICE OF BUDDHA-NATURE IN’ THE 
LANKAVATARASUTRA 


Buddhism is a religion that has no interest in impracticable theory 
and metaphysics, and especially in the LVS, its topmost goal is to reach a 
state of self-realization of the Buddha-nature within every practitioner’s 
mind. In the Mahdtanhdsankhayasutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, the 
Buddha emphasizes on the practice of his teaching, it is self-realized, 


timeless, a come-and-see thing. 


Sadhu, bhikkhave, upanita kho me tumhe, bhikkhave, imina 


sanditthikena dhammena akalikena echipassikena opaneyyikena 


cA AN 


It is good, monks. You, monks, have been presented by me with 
this dhamma which is self-realized, timeless, a come-and-see thing, 


leading onwards, to be understood individually by the wise. 7 


Like the Parable of the Raft, dhamma is for cross over, not for 
retaining. It is similar for the doctrine of Buddha-nature. The Buddha- 
nature is self-realized and timeless; it is a come-and-see state, not a bare 


impracticable dhamma. 


"Mi, 16S. 
* The Collection of the Middle Length Sayings, tr. 1.B. Horner, Vol. I, p. 321. 
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V.1. SUDDEN ENLIGHTENMENT, GRADUAL CULTIVATION 
AND THE REVULSION 


V.1.1. Gradual Cultivation and Habit-energy 
V.1.1.1. Gradual Cultivation 


Although the Buddha-nature is the inherent original nature of all 
beings, it is still obscured by defilements and needs to be realized by the 
practitioner. The process of purifying the mind and revealing the Buddha- 
nature consists of two main parts: sudden enlightenment and gradual 
cultivation. The LVS presents the state of revulsion (Gsrayaparavrtti; 
zhuanyi) which equals to the sudden enlightenment (dunwu) or seeing the 
nature (jianxing) in Chan Buddhism. It may take place once at the 
moment when the mind temporally cleared of adventitious impurities. 
Seeing the Buddha-nature, even though happening for a short time, is 
deeply impressed into the memory of the practitioner and he can recall it 
whenever he wants. However, because of the very thick and deep habit- 
energy accumulated through innumerable past lives, the Buddha-nature is 
again obscured and the practitioner not only needs to recall it but also 
continues to cleanse defilements. The defiled mind is a stream or a flow 
of successive consciousnesses created by the volitional meeting of sense 
organs and corresponding objects. Even when the five consciousnesses of 
sense organs [eye, ear, nose, tongue, body (skin)] are closed, the Manas 
(the seventh-consciousness) is still endlessly working inside, it based on 
the habit-energy or seeds of mind to grasp the Alayavijfidna as its self and 
to produce the Manovijiana (the sixth consciousness). Therefore, the 
process of purifying the defiled mind needs very long time and is a 


gradual cultivation. The LVS mentions this idea as follows. 
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“At that time again, Mahamati the Bodhisattva-Mahasattva made a 
request of the Blessed One regarding the purification of the outflow 
which comes from recognising an objective world which is of 
Mind itself, saying, How, O Blessed One, is the outflow purified 
that takes place from recognising an external world which is of 


Mind itself? Is the purification instantaneous or gradual? 


“Replied the Blessed One: The outflow that takes place from 
recognising an external world which is of Mind itself is gradually 
purified and not instantaneously. Mahamati, it is like the Gmra fruit 
which ripens gradually and not instantaneously; in the same way, 
Mahamati, the purification of beings is gradual and not 
instantaneous. Mahamati, it is like the potter making pots, which is 
done gradually and not instantaneously; in the same way, 
Mahamati, the purification of beings by the Tathagata is gradual 
and not instantaneous. Mahamati, it is like grass, shrubs, herbs, and 
trees, that grow up gradually from the earth and not 
instantaneously; in the same way, Mahamati, the purification by 
the Tathagata of beings is gradual and not instantaneous; 
Mahamati, it is like the mastery of comedy, dancing, singing, 
music, lute-playing, writing, and [other] arts, which is gained 
gradually and not instantaneously; in the same way, Mahamati, the 
purification by the Tathagata of all beings is gradual and not 


. 1 
instantaneous.” 


There are two cases of the gradual cultivation. Firstly, the gradual 


cultivation is practiced by unenlightened ones who have not yet seen the 


' Lanka 49-50 (Lanka 55) 
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Buddha-nature and secondly, the gradual cultivation of the Bodhisattvas 
who have realized the Buddha-nature. For the first, their unique goal must 
be to gain the state of revulsion (Gsrayaparavytti) or realize the Buddha- 
nature, anything else is not important. For the second, their purpose is to 
fulfill the Bodhisattva vows they swore; the goal of realization of the 
Buddha-nature (or Buddhahood) is now no more necessary. So they have 
to pay attention continuously on the Buddha-nature realized, and attempt 
to gradually cleanse and reduce to zero the defilements covering their 
Buddha-nature. To the world, they live and work naturally and 
effortlessly depend on the outside conditions in order to perform their 
vows. Chinese Chan master Linji (?- 867 C.E.) says about the idea of 


gradual cultivation after realization of the Buddha-nature as follows: 


Aye IFI A. AA ME. (ARERR. FE 
47 EN {T. BABE AR, PR a ATR HR RAO. TH A, 
EAVES. BREE KIE. 
“A true follower of the Way is never like this; conforming with 
circumstances as they are he exhausts his past karma; accepting 
things as they are he puts on his clothes; when he wants to walk he 
walks, when he wants to sit he sits; he never has a single thought of 
seeking buddhahood. Why is this so? A man of old said: 

If you seek the Buddha through karma-creating activities, 


The Buddha becomes the great portent of birth-and-death.”” 


While performing everyday external activities to exhaust the past 


karmas in accordance with the circumstances, the Bodhisattva always 


' Tian-zhou-lin-ji-hui-yu-chan-shi-yu-lu $4) Haves 2S HS RAB SR (T47n1985, pp. 497c13-cl6) 
* The Record of Linji, tr. Ruth Fuller Sasaki, ed. Thomas Yoho Kirchner, p. 10. 
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keeps invariantly in mind the mindfulness on the Buddha-nature. In other 
words, after having enlightened to the Buddha-nature, the Bodhisattva 
still needs to “maintain” (bao-ren) this enlightened state, applying the 
enlightened perspective and understanding in everything he does until he 
achieves perfection of wisdom, compassion and vow. In day or night, 
stillness or activity, the mind frees itself from clinging and delusion, 


maintains itself forever in control, lucidity and mindfulness. 


Thus, if the gradual cultivation is mentioned, it is because there is 
the deep and heavy habit-energy that needs to be removed. So it is 


necessary to explain here what the habit-energy is. 


V.1.1.2. Habit-energy 


Habit-energy (xigi) or Habitual perfuming (xunxi) or vasand is 
memory, often used synonymously with bija (‘seed’), for it is something 
left after a deed is done, mental or physical, and it is retained and stored 
up in the Alayavijfidna as a sort of latent energy ready to be set in 
motion. | 


Dan Lusthaus based on the Chengweishilun lists three types of 


= = . ; 2 
vasand — the “karmic perfuming”: 


(1) Vasana of “names and words” or “terms and words” which 
means “latent linguistic conditioning” which are in turn of two forms: 
“terms and words indicating a referent” and “Terms and words revealing 
perceptual-fields”. These seeds, planted in the Alayavijnana by “terms 


and words” are the causes and conditions of each samskrta dharma. 


'D.T. Suzuki, Studies, p. 184. 


* Dan Lusthaus, Buddhist Phenomenology: A Philosophical Investigation of Yogacara Buddhism 
and the Ch’eng Wei-shih Lun, pp. 472-73. 
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(2) Vasana of self-attachment meaning the false attachment to the 
seeds of “me” and “mine”. Self-attachment is two-fold: Inherent Self- 


attachment and Self-attachment from discrimination. 


(3) Vasana, which is linked with existence, meaning the karmic 
seeds, “differently maturing”, carries over from one existence to another 
in the three worlds. The bhavanga (linkage from one life to the next) is of 
two types: Contaminated advantageous (actions produce desirable fruits) 


and Disadvantageous (actions produce undesirable fruits). 


According to Prof. Suzuki, the habit-energy is not necessarily 
individual because the Alayavijfidna being super-individual holds in it not 
only individual memory but all that has been experienced by sentient 


beings. He writes: 


When the Siitra says that in the Alaya is found all that has been 
going on since beginningless time systematically stored up as a 
kind of seed, this does not refer to individual experiences, but to 
something general, beyond the individual, making up in a way the 
background on which all individual psychic activities are reflected. 
Therefore, the Alaya is originally pure, it is the abode of 
Tathagatahood, where no defilements of the particularising intellect 
and affection can reach; purity in terms of logic means universality, 
and defilement or sin means individuation, from which attachments 
of various forms are derived. In short, the world starts from 
memory, memory in itself as retained in the Alaya universal is no 
evil and when we are removed from the influence of false 


discrimination the whole Vijiiana system woven around the Alaya 
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as centre experiences a revulsion toward true perception 


(paravrtti). This is the gist of the teaching of the Lankavatara.' 


Thus, ontologically, Vasana or habit-energy as retained in the 
Alaya is originally no evil, but because of the influence of false 
discrimination, it becomes bad and evil. When the influence of false 
discrimination is removed, habit-energy transforms into pure-energy, the 
karmic-energy becomes the vow-energy of Bodhisattva. Because karmic- 
energy has the universality like the Alayavijfidna, when the habit-energy 
or karma is released from false discrimination of the self, this energy 


becomes the unlimited great force of the Bodhisattva vows. 


In other words, according to the LVS, all things in the world 
including human minds are not destroyed, but transformed, during the 
process of practice accordance with the Buddha-nature. The self-force of 
love and passion will transform into the no-self energy of Karund or 
compassion. Consciousnesses (Vijndnas) transform into Wisdoms 
(Prajiids). Alayavijidna or Tathadgatagarbha transforms into 
Dharmakaya. Habit-energy (Vdsand) transforms into the Vow 
(pranidhana; yuan). The transformation needs a state called sudden 
revulsion (asrayaparavrtti) taking place in the Alayavijfiana. This process 


will be studied in the following section. 


V.1.2. Sudden Enlightenment and Revulsion 
V.1.2.1. Sudden Enlightenment 


In Early Buddhism, the enlightenment is developed empirically 
through gradual progressive three-fold training (sikkha) of higher virtue 


'D.T. Suzuki, Studies, p. 184. 
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(adhisila-sikkha), higher mind (adhicitta-sikkha), and higher wisdom 
(adhipanna-sikkhd). In the Anguttara Nikaya (An 111, 9, § 88), training in 
“higher virtue” includes following the Patimokkha, training in “higher 
mind” (sometimes simply referred to as “concentration”) includes 
entering and dwelling in the four jhdnas, and training in “higher wisdom” 


includes directly perceiving the Four Noble Truths: 


“Monks, there are these three forms of training. What three? The 
training in the higher morality, that in the higher thought and that 
in the higher insight. 

And what, monks, is the training in the higher morality? Herein a 
monk lives moral and restrained with the restraint of the 
obligations ... he takes up and trains himself in the laws of 
morality. This is called “the training in the higher morality.” 

And what, monks, is the training in the higher thought? Herein a, 
monk, remote from sensual desires (practises the four musings) ... 
attaining the fourth musing he abides therein. This is called “the 
training in the higher thought.” 

And what, monks, is the training in the higher insight? Herein a 
monk understands, as it really is, the meaning of This is Ill: This is 
the arising of Ill: This is the ending of Ill: This is the practice 
leading to the ending of Il. This is called “the training in the higher 


insight.” These are the three forms of training.”” 


Thus, according to Early Buddhism tradition, the enlightenment of 
the reality “as it is” is a result of the respectively training Sila, Samadhi 


and Panna. 


' The Book of the Gradual Sayings (Anguttara Nikaya), tr. F.L. Woodward & E.M. Hare, Vol. I, 
pp. 214-15. 
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However, according to the LVS of Mahayana tradition, the 
enlightenment of the innate Buddha-nature is realized through direct 
intuition or intuitive revulsion of discernment without gradual empirical 


development or progressive cultivation through meditation. 


“Mahamati, it is like a mirror indiscriminately and instantaneously 
reflecting in it forms and images; in the same way, Mahamati, the 
purification by the Tathagata of all beings is instantaneous, who 
makes them free from discrimination and leads them to the state of 
imagelessness. Mahamati, it is like the sun or the moon revealing 
all forms instantaneously by illuminating them with its light; in the 
same way, Mahamati, the Tathagata, by making all beings discard 
the habit-energy which issues from the erroneous views they 
entertain in regard to an external world which is of the Mind, 
instantaneously reveals to all beings the realm of unthinkable 
knowledge which belongs to Buddhahood. It is like the 
Alayavijiiana making instantaneously a world of body, property, 
and abode, which is what is seen of Mind itself; in the same way, 
Mahamati, the Nishyanda-Buddha, instantaneously maturing the 
mentality of beings, places them in the palatial abode of the 
Akanishtha mansion where they will become practisers of various 
spiritual exercises. Mahamati, it is like the Dharmata-Buddha 
shining forth instantaneously with the rays that issue from the 
Nishyanda-Nirmana [-Buddha]; in the same way, Mahamati, the 


noble truth of self-realisation instantaneously shines out when the 
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false [dualistic] views of existence and non-existence are 


. 1 
discarded.” 


Thus, in order to stop the outflow of the defiled mind and cleanse 
all habit-energy of beings, it needs a long time and gradual cultivation to 
do. But, the Buddha can instantaneously reveal to all beings the realm of 
unthinkable knowledge which belongs to Buddhahood like a mirror 
indiscriminately and instantaneously reflecting in it the outside forms and 


images. 


To explain the state of sudden enlightenment, the LVS mentions 
the idea of revulsion or up-turning or abrupt transformation, which leads 
us to imagine the process to be sudden rather than gradual. Prof. Suzuki 


comments on this state as follows. 


The fact may be ascribed to the innate construction of the mind, or, 
to use Buddhist terminology, to the working of individual karma. 
Still, one may say, when the process of purification is so gradual 
and quiet that the man in question never becomes conscious of the 
changes taking place in his spiritual life, would he ever experience 
what is termed in the LVS as revulsion? Psychologically this is a 
phenomenon suddenly happening in the consciousness. When a 
man was walking in a certain direction all the time, his steps are all 
of a sudden made to turn back; he faces now the North instead of 
the South. This abrupt shift of the vista is a revolution; he is sure to 
be strongly conscious of the transformation. The unconscious 


process that preceded it may have been gradual, but as far as his 


' Lanka 50 (Lanka 56) 
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conscious mind is concerned, the revulsion has taken place 
instantaneously. This is however a mooted question in the 


psychology of religion.’ 


Although Prof. Suzuki accepts the thought of revulsion in the 
enlightenment, he does not follow the view of “sudden enlightenment, 
gradual cultivation” when he thinks that the process of enlightenment 
needed by the Buddha for the cleansing is accidentally sometimes gradual 
and sometimes sudden.” However, in my view, the enlightenment must 
take place suddenly and not gradually, because it belongs to the realm of 
epistemology (one either sees or not see yet the Buddha-nature), not of 
practice. Enlightenment is not the end of the process of practice, before 
and after enlightenment are all the long and hard period of cultivation. 
One has attained enlightenment, he will still bear the rebirth if his craving 
passion (defilement) has not yet cleansed. So he needs to continue to 
cultivate his defiled mind after enlightenment. Therefore, Chinese Chan 
master Muzhou Daoming (780-877 CE), a disciple of Huangbo, said to 
the monks that: 


KARA. MARU 
ABO. Meza. ° 


Great Enlightenment still unknown, it is like mourning 
deceased-mother 
Great Enlightenment known, it is also like mourning 
deceased-mother.* 
'D.T. Suzuki, Studies, p. 207. 


* Ibid. 
* Zong-jian-fa-lin “SHIEK (X66n1297, p. 424b10.) 


“ The translation is made by the writer. The English translation of the text is not available. 
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Muzhou Daoming (or Daozong), also known as Chenzunsu, the 
enlightened head monk of the Huang-bo community, who helped Chan 
master Linji gain enlightenment by encouraging Linji to go to question 
abbot Huangbo about “what the Buddha’s main teaching is” for three 
times. As a filial monk, after enlightening, Muzhou went back his 
homeland, lived in Kaiyuan temple to take care of his old mother by 
making grass-sandal for sale or gift. People there also called him Chen 
Puxie (grass-sandal Chen) from the rush sandals he plaited and hung 
under the roof space of the temple to give or sell to passersby.' Before 
enlightenment, the practitioner makes the best effort of cultivation to 
realize the Buddha-nature. This work is extremely hard because of the 
obstruction of the very thick and firm illusion, bad karma and _ habit- 
energy. So it is like the suffering in the funeral of mother passed away. 
However, after enlightenment, how to remain constant to the Buddha- 
nature free from the obscuration of illusion is also a very hard working 
due to the bad habit-energy accumulated from the beginningless time. In 
addition, the vows of saving living beings are also the hard works of the 
enlightened ones. Hence, this cultivation is also difficult like the 
mourning of passed-mother of a filial son. Thus, the above teachings of 
Muzhou emphasize on the importance of the sudden enlightenment as 


well as the gradual cultivation of both before and after enlightenment. 
V.1.1.2. The Revulsion 


The revulsion (paravrtti; zhuanyi) marks the peak of the gradual 
practical process before enlightenment because it is through this state that 


the realization of Pratyatmdryajndnagocara is possible, and_ this 


' The Record of Linji, tr. Ruth Fuller Sasaki, ed. Thomas Yihé Kirchner, pp. 94-95 
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realization is the central theme of the LVS. Pratyatma (zizheng) means 
“self-realization”; Gryajnana is “noble wisdom”; and gocara means 


“realm”, “state” (jingjie). Therefore, Pratyatmaryajndnagocara denotes 


the “realm of self-realization attained by noble wisdom”. 


Revulsion is a real state that takes place in the Alayavijfdna, i.e. 
the Tathagatagarbha, which is the basis of all things, so it is also known 
as dsrayaparavrtti (He ASH K« genben zhuanyi) “revulsion at the basis”, in 
which asraya means that on which anything is dependent, and in this case 
the Alayavijidna is the dsraya on which hangs the working of the 


Vijfianas and consequently the birth of the whole universe. ' 


Usually, ordinary understanding of all beings is based on the 
dualistic perception which cannot go beyond the realm controlled by the 
seven Vijfianas and cannot penetrate into the reality of things as they 
really are. So beings everlastingly transmigrate in the world of birth-and- 
death. Cultivation is the return back in the opposite direction, looks 
backwards into the mind where there is no dualistic discrimination and 
evolution of the seven Vijfianas. When the intellect known as non- 
discriminative and transcendental noble wisdom discerns into the ego- 
centric and evil-creating discrimination based on the dualism of subject 
and object, the practitioner will self-realize that there is no external world 
besides what is perceived within the self. Therefore, this self-realization 
leads to the state of revulsion. All things are seen now by the eyes of 
wisdom and with this transcendental wisdom, so many unthinkable things 


belonging to the non-dual realm such as the Nirvana, Tathata, 


'D.T. Suzuki, Studies, 184. 
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Emancipation, Buddha-nature, etc., display in the same nature. Therefore, 


the LVS writes: 


Further, Mahamati, Nirvana is the realm of self-realization attained 
by noble wisdom, which is free from the discrimination of 
eternality and annihilation, existence and non-existence. How is it 
not eternality? Because it has cast off the discrimination of 
individuality and generality, it is not eternality. How about is it not 
annihilation? It is because all the wise men of the past, present and 


future have attained realization. Therefore, it is not annihilation.’ 


The LVS also presents the realm of revulsion through the 
enlightenment of Ravana, king of yakshas of Lanka in the beginning 
chapter of the Siitra. According to the story, after preaching the yakshas 
the discourse of “the Truth leading to the inner most realization”, the 
Buddha and his disciples suddenly disappeared away into the air, leaving 
Ravana himself standing alone in the castle. After a moment of great 
surprise and unknowing of what happened, the Ravana self-reflected his 
mind and immediately awakened from his reflection, feeling a revulsion 
(paravrtti) in his mind, realize the Buddha-nature and _ attained 


enlightenment. The Siitra continues to narrate the story as follows: * 


“Then [Ravana reflected], “This is the nature as it is (dharmata) of 
all things, which belongs to the realm of Mind, and it is not 
comprehended by the ignorant as they are confused by every form 


of imagination. 


' Lanka 86 (Lanka 99) 
> Lanka 8-9 (Lanka 8-9) 
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“There is neither the seer nor the seen, neither the speaker nor the 
spoken; the form and usage of the Buddha and his Dharma—they 


are nothing but discrimination. 


“Those who see things such as were seen before, do not see the 
Buddha; [even] when discrimination is not aroused, one does not 
see the Buddha; the Buddha being fully-enlightened is seen where 


the world itself is not evolved. 


“The Lord of Lanka was then immediately awakened [from his 
reflection], feeling a revulsion (pardavrtti) in his mind and realising 
that the world was nothing but his own mind: he was settled in the 
realm of non-discrimination, was urged by the stock of his past 
good deeds, acquired the cleverness of understanding all the texts, 
obtained the faculty of seeing things as they are, was no more 
dependent upon others, observed things excellently with his own 
wisdom (buddhi), gained the insight that was not of discursive 
reasoning, was no more dependent upon others, became a great 
Yogin of the discipline, was able to manifest himself in all 
excellent forms, got thoroughly acquainted with all skillful means, 
had the knowledge of the characteristic aspects of every stage, by 
which he would surmount it skillfully, was delighted to look into 
the self-nature of Citta, Manas, Manovijiana, got a view whereby 
he could cut himself loose from the triple continuation, had the 
knowledge of disposing of every argument of the philosophers on 
causation, thoroughly understood the Tathagata-garbha, the stage 
of Buddhahood, the inmost self, found himself abiding in the 
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Buddha-knowledge; [when suddenly] a voice was heard from the 


sky, saying, “It is to be known by oneself.” 


The Ravana then was praised by the Buddha, and the Buddha and 


his disciples appeared again in front of the Ravana’s eyes. 


In brief, enlightenment is the realization of the inherent Buddha- 
nature in the mind of everybody. The enlightenment takes place suddenly 
but it is a result of a prior long and hard cultivation. It is like the cooking 
of water. The cold water must be cooked for a period before it boiling. 
When water reaches one hundred Celsius degrees, it automatically and 
suddenly boils and becomes steam. Enlightenment is the full maturing 
fruit of prior cultivation; it is sudden but not accidental. Except for the 
Budddha, who has completely achieved the Bodhisattva wisdom and 
compassion in his innumerable previous lives, other beings have to 
continue to cultivate their mind free from all bad habit-energy and remain 
the Buddha-nature in constant exposition. This process is called sudden 
enlightenment and gradual cultivation. However, the followers of this 
path are not single and lonely because a lot of other Bodhisattvas and the 
Buddhas always support and retain them on the path to the Buddhahood. 
This Buddha’s support is called Adhishthdna or the Power added by the 


Buddha as the following presentation. 


V.2. SELF-POWER AND OTHER-POWER 
V.2.1. Self-Power 


Self-power and other-power is always a hot topic in all Buddhist 


forums. Normally, the last will or last word of a dying man is very 


' Lanka 8-9 (Lanka 8-9) 
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reliable and important. The last words of the Buddha recorded in the Pali 


Mahaparinibbdanasitta 


Atha kho bhagava bhikkhii amantesi - handa dani, bhikkave, 
amantayami vo: ‘“vayadhammad  sankharad  appamddena 


sampdadetha” ti. Ayam tathagatassa pacchima vaca. ' 


Then the Blessed One addressed the brethren, and said, 'behold 
now, brethren, I exhort you, saying, “Decay is inherent in all 
component things! Work out your salvation with diligence\” This 


was the last word of the Tathagata.” 


The above last words of the Buddha advise us two things. Firstly, 
all phenomena (sankhdrdad) are decay in nature (vayadhamma); and 
secondly, strive to accomplish the aim (sampddetha) with vigilance 
(appamddena). This Buddha’s message clearly emphasizes on the self- 
power to accomplish enlightenment. 

The LVS also emphasizes on self-ability to develop the inner 
strength of noble wisdom to reach the realm of self-realization of the 
Buddha-nature. This way of practice based on self-effort to attain 
Buddhahood is known as “self-power” in the LVS and the idea of self- 
power forms the fundamental subject-matter of the Sutra. 

The LVS gives the four things needed for a Bodhisattva’s 
preparation for self-realization. These are also the four characteristics of 
self-power according to the LVS. 

At that time Mahamati the Bodhisattva-Mahasattva in 


consideration of future generations made this request again of the 


Dai; 156, 
* Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. T.W. and C.A.F Rhys Davids, Vol. II, p.173. 
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Blessed One: Pray tell me, Blessed One, about the perfecting of the 
discipline whereby the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas become great 


Yogins. 


The Blessed One replied: There are four things, Mahamati, by 
fulfilling which the Bodhisattvas become great Yogins. What are 
the four? They are: (1) To have a clear understanding as to what is 
seen of Mind itself, (2) to discard the notions of birth, abiding, and 
disappearance, (3) to look into [the truth] that no external world 
obtains, and (4) to seek for the attainment of inner realization by 
noble wisdom. Provided with these four things the Bodhisattva- 


Mahisattvas become great Yogins.' 


These four things can be simply explained in the two main 
practices of self-power as follows: 

(1) Understanding this world is Mind-only and self-realizing the 
Buddha-nature. 

(2) Watching the world with the eyes of “egoless of person” and 


“egoless of thing” 


Firstly, a Bodhisattva has to turn back his former understanding 
about the world to recognize that world is nothing but Mind itself. The 
world is actually devoid of an ego, but it is manifested and imagined as 
real and ego such as body, property, and abode, under the influence of the 
habit-energy accumulated since beginningless time by false thinking and 
imagination. After understanding this world is the manifestation of Mind- 
only, the Bodhisattva has to see into the real nature of the Mind 


(Alayavijfiana) to self-realize the Buddha-nature and attain 


' Lanka 70 (Lanka 79-80) 
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enlightenment. This process is always accompanied with the support of 


the noble wisdom and the revulsion as presented above. 


Secondly, by watching the world with the eyes of “egoless of 
person” and “egoless of thing”, it is meant that all things are to be 
regarded as forms born of a vision or a dream and have never been 
created, since there are no such things as self, the other, or both. The 
Bodhisattvas will see that the external world exists only in conformity 
with Mind-only; and seeing that there is no stirring of the Vijianas and 
that the triple world is a complicated network of causation and owes its 
rise to discrimination, they find that all things, inner and external, are 
beyond predicability, that there is nothing to be seen as self-nature, and 
that the world is not to be viewed as born; and thereby they will conform 
themselves to the insight that things are of the nature of a vision, etc., and 
attain to the recognition that things are unborn.’ Establishing themselves 
on the eighth stage of Bodhisattvahood, they will experience a revulsion 
in their consciousness by transcending the Citta, Manas, and 
Manovijiana, and the five Dharmas, and the three Svabhavas, and the 
twofold Egolessness, and thereby attain the mind-made body 
(Manomayakaya). Thus, Mahamati, the Bodhisattva-Mahasattva will 


discard the notion of birth, abiding, and disappearance.” 


Thus, the purpose of LVS, when it presents various logical and 
psychological theories that is to make clear the path and the result of the 
self discipline. Without self cultivation, the Bodhisattva cannot attain the 
Buddhahood. The self cultivation also needs a suitable quiet and secluded 
place to develop. 


' Lanka 71 (Lanka 80) 
> Ibid. 
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“Thereupon the Blessed One said: In accordance with the 
authoritative teachings in which there are no discriminations, 
Mahamati, let the Bodhisattva-Mahasattva retire by himself to a 
quiet secluded place, where he may reflect within himself, not 
relying on anybody else, but by means of his own inner 
intelligence, in order to discard erroneous views and 
discriminations, make successive advances and exert himself to 
finally enter upon the stage of Tathagatahood. This, Mahamati, is 
the characteristic feature of the inner realization to be gained by 


: 1 
means of noble wisdom. 


“The Bodhisattva-Mahasattva is said to have grasped meaning 
well, when, all alone in a lonely place, he waLVS the path leading 
to Nirvana, by means of his transcendental wisdom (prajiia) which 
grows from learning, thinking, and meditation, and causing a 
revulsion first at the source of habit-energy by his self-knowledge 
(svabuddhi), abides on the stages of self-realisation where he leads 


a life full of excellent deeds.’” 


The Buddha-nature is a state of innate pure, calm, and subtle realm; 
therefore, one cannot self-realize the Buddha-nature when he lives in a 
busy life, a noisy and crowd environment. A lonely place is suitable for 
him to reflect within himself to attain the Buddha-nature. The above ideas 
of self-power of “not relying on anybody else” and “retire by himself to a 
quiet secluded place” are not only presented in the LVS, but also 


available in Early Buddhism. 


' Lanka 114 (Lanka 133) 
Lanka 116 (Lanka 135) 
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In the Kalama Sutta (Anguttara-Nikdya i, 188), the Buddha listed 
ten specific sources which knowledge should not be immediately viewed 
as truthful without further self investigation that it brings happiness: “Be 
not misled by (1) repeated hearing; (2) tradition, (3) rumor, (4) a 
scripture, (5) surmise, (6) axiom, (7) mere logic, (8) approval of some 
theory (9) because it is becoming, and (10) a recluse teacher. But, 
Kalamas, when you know for yourselves: These things are good, not 
blamable, praised by the wise; when undertaken and observed lead to 


benefit and happiness, you enter on and abide in them”’ 


The Visudhimagga (The Path of Purification) by Buddhaghosa 
mentions 5 factors of a good place for practice concentration: (1) A 
lodging is not too far, not too near, and has a path for going and coming 
(for alms); (2) It is little frequented by day, with little sound and few 
voices by night; (3) There is little contact with gadflies, flies, wind, 
burning [sun] and creeping things; (4) One who lives in that lodging 
easily obtains robes, alms food, lodging, and the requisite of medicine as 
cure for the sick; and (5) In that lodging there are elder bhikkhus living 
who are learned, versed in the scriptures, observers of the Dharnma, 


observers of the Vinaya, observers of the Codes.” 


The above conditions suitable for cultivation are also shown by 


LVS as the following passages. 
“Further, Mahamati, if the Bodhisattva should wish to understand 
fully that an external world to be subsumed under categories of 
discrimination, such as the grasping (subject) and the grasped 


' The Book of the Gradual Sayings (Anguttara-Nikaya), tr. F.L. Woodward & E.M. Hare, Vol. I, 
pp. 170-71. 


° B. Buddhaghosa, The Path of Purification (Visuddhi Magga), tr. Bhikkhu Nanamoli, p. 125. 
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(object), is of Mund itself, let him be kept away from such 
hindrances as turmoil, social intercourse, and sleep; let him be kept 
away from the treatises and writings of the philosophers, from 
things belonging to the vehicles of Sravakahood and 
Pratyekabuddhahood; let the  Bodhisattva-Mahasattva be 
thoroughly acquainted with objects of discrimination which are to 


be seen as of Mind itself.” 


Buddhism is the religion of enlightenment, so it always emphasizes 
on self-power to realize the truth. The truth of enlightenment must 
develop from within oneself and intuitively grasped. Enlightenment is 
also the ultimate object of the four Dhyana disciplines recommended in 
the LVS. They are: (1) The Dhyana practised by the ignorant, (2) the 
Dhyana devoted to the examination of meaning, (3) the Dhyana with 


Tathata (suchness) for its object, and (4) the Dhyana of the Tathagatas. 


“What is meant by the Dhyana practised by the ignorant? It is the 
one resorted to by the Yogins exercising themselves in the 
discipline of the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas, who perceiving 
that there is no ego-substance, that things are characterised with 
individuality and generality, that the body is a shadow and a 
skeleton which is transient, full of suffering and is impure, 
persistently cling to these notions which are regarded as just so and 
not otherwise, and who starting from them successively advance 
until they reach the cessation where there are no thoughts. This is 


called the Dhyana practised by the ignorant. 
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“Mahamati, what then is the Dhyana devoted to the examination of 
meaning? It is the one [practised by those who,] having gone 
beyond the egolessness of things, individuality and generality, the 
untenability of such ideas as self, other, and both, which are held 
by the philosophers, proceed to examine and follow up the 
meaning of the [various] aspects of the egolessness of things and 
the stages of Bodhisattvahood. This is the Dhyana devoted to the 


examination of meaning. 


“What, Mahamati, is the Dhyana with Tathata for its object? When 
[the Yogins recognise that] the discrimination of the two forms of 
egolessness is mere imagination, and that where he establishes 
himself in the reality of suchness (yathabhita) there is no rising of 


discrimination, I call it the Dhyana with Tathata for its object. 


“What, Mahamati, is the Dhyana of the Tathagata? When [the 
Yogin], entering upon the stage of Tathagatahood and abiding in 
the triple bliss which characterises self-realisation attained by noble 
wisdom, devotes himself for the sake of all beings to the 
[accomplishment of] incomprehensible works, I call it the Dhyana 


of the Tathagatas.””! 


Briefly, these four Dhyanas are also representative of the self- 


power comprising the self-realizations of (1) Egolessness of persons, (2) 


Egolessness of things, (3) Tathata, and (4) The Buddha-nature. However, 


to achieve well these self-power practices, the practisers must first choose 


a suitable environment as the LVS presented such as a quiet secluded 


place, being kept away from hindrances as turmoil, social intercourse, 
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sleep, from treatises and writings of the philosophers, from things 


belonging to the Sravakahood, etc. 


The LVS includes not only the conception of self-power, but also 
the conception of Buddha’s power which support and retain the practisers 


going on his right way. 


V.2.2. The Other Power 


Since the primitive period, when people knew how to live in a 
society, the existence of humankind in the world always depended on the 
nature and the social relationships. The life of a religion and its followers 
is also based on those factors. History of Buddhism in India and in China 
as well shows that Buddhism was prosperous when it was patronized by 
the government and supported by people and the devotees. However, as 
any religion, Buddhism also contains the mystical and metaphysical 


factors. 


The LVS is also not an exception when it mentions the invisible 
support power of the Buddha to help a practiser reach his goal of 
enlightenment beside his own effort of self-power. The LVS uses the 
word adhisthdna to say about the “added power” (jiachili) or “prestige 
divine power” (weishenli) of the Buddha. This is the spiritual power of 
the Buddha which is added to a disciple.' Literally, adhisthana means to 
depend upon, a base, rule. It is defined as dependence on the Buddha, 
who adds (ia) his strength on all (who seek it), and upholds (chi) them; 
hence it implies prayer, because of obtaining the Buddha’s power and 


transferring it to others; in general it is to aid, support.” 


'D.T. Suzuki, Studies, pp. 377-78. 
° W.E. Soothill and L. Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 167. 
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“What are the three aspects of noble wisdom, Mahamati, in which 
he has to discipline himself later? They are: (1) imagelessness; (2) 
the power added (adhisthana) by all the Buddhas by reason of their 
original vows; and (3) the self-realisation attained by noble 


wisdom. 


“Then again, Mahamati, the aspect of imagelessness comes forth 
when all things belonging to the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas 
and philosophers are thoroughly mastered. Again, Mahamati, as to 
the power added, it comes from the original vows made by all the 
Buddhas. “Again, Mahamati, as to the self-realisation aspect of 
noble wisdom, it rises when a Bodhisattva, detaching himself from 
viewing all things in their phenomenality, realizes the Samadhi- 
body whereby he surveys the world as like unto a vision, and 
further goes on to the attainment of the Buddha-stage. Mahamati, 
this is the triplicity of the noble life. Furnished with this triplicity, 
noble ones will attain the state of self-realisation which is the 


: 1 
outcome of noble wisdom.” 


As presented above, by the self-power only, a practiser (Yogin) can 


use his transcendental wisdom to abandon his previous wrong knowledge 


to see the world that is only the reflection of the Mind-only, and enter the 


first stage of the Bodhisattva path. But if he wants to go further on to the 


attainment of the Buddhahood, he should discipline himself in these three 


aspects of noble wisdom. The Buddha’s added-power comes from the 


“original vows” (purvapranidhana) made by all the Buddhas. This is 


meant that from the first stage of the Bodhisattva path, practiser has to 
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make the great vows to save living beings, like the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara' made great vows to assist all sentient beings in times of 
difficulty, and to postpone his own Buddhahood until he has assisted 


every being on Earth in achieving Nirvana. 


Purvapranidhana (benyuan) is the “original vow” or vows of a 
Buddha or bodhisattva, e. g. the forty-eight of Amitabha, the twelve of 
the Medicine Buddha (Bhaisajya; yaoshi), etc.” The vows and devotions 
were carefully planned in many ways by different bodhisattvas for 
sustaining their effort, meditation practice, and beneficial activities. 
Although the Bodhisattva vow derived from his ultimate, great and 
universal compassion that is inconceivable from the viewpoint of our 
mundane life, the form of vow includes distinct limited commitments. In 
my opinion, the vows of a Bodhisattva originated from his past karma or 
career. For example, when a medical doctor becomes a Bodhisattva, this 
doctor will probably make his/her vows like the twelve Medicine 
Buddha’s vows’ to cure all physical and mental diseases of sentient 


beings. 


The above three aspects of noble wisdom, 1.e., (1) imagelessness, 
(2) the power added (adhisthdna) by all the Buddhas by reason of their 
original vows (purvapranidhana), and (3) the self-realisation, must be 
practiced in the same time by the Bodhisattva because these aspects 
support mutually for each other. Imagelessness is see the thing as it is, 
Self-realization realizes and maintains the Buddha-nature in anywhere 


and anytime, it is called Samadhi-body, i.e. the samadhi or the Buddha- 


' Cf. The Lotus Sutra, tr. Tsugunari Kubo and Akira Yuyama, pp. 295-302 
° W.E. Soothill and L. Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 190. 


> For 12 Vows of the Medicine Buddha, see: Sutra of the Medicine Buddha, tr. Minh Thanh and 
P.D. Leigh, California: International Buddhist Monastic Institute, 2001. 
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nature exists in all time and all places. Without the imagelessness and 
Samadhi-body, the Bodhisattva cannot receive the power-added of the 
Buddhas. In other words, the Buddhas in ten directions always expose 
their adhisthdna to support the Bodhisattva, but the Bodhisattva must be 
endowed with the corresponding quality to receive it. Whereas, without 
the adhisthana on the side of the Buddha, the Bodhisattva with all his 
diligence and penetrating insight will not realize the highest truth in 
himself and will not finally be taken up among the community of the 
Buddhas. Hereafter is some other passages in the LVS mention the 


Buddha’s adhisthana: 


“Further, Mahamati, there are two kinds of the sustaining power 
(adhisthdna) which issues from the Tathagatas who are Arhats and 
Fully-Enlightened Ones; and sustained by this power [the 
Bodhisattvas] would prostrate themselves at their feet and ask them 
questions. What is this twofold power that sustains the 
Bodhisattvas? The one is the power by which they are sustained to 
go through the Samadhis and Samapattis; while the other is the 
power whereby the Buddhas manifest themselves in person before 


the Bodhisattvas and baptise them with their own hands. ' 


“Then, Mahamati, sustained by the power of the Buddhas, the 
Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas at their first stage will attain the 
Bodhisattva-Samadhi, known as the Light of Mahayana, which 
belongs to the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas. They will immediately 
see the Tathagatas, Arhats, Fully-Enlightened Ones appearing 


before them personally, who come from all the different abodes in 
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the ten quarters of the world and who now facing the Bodhisattvas 
will impart to them their sustaining power displayed with the body, 
mouth, and words. Mahamati, as is the case with Vajragarbha the 
Bodhisattva-Mahasattva, and with other Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas 


: : ae : 1 
who are in possession of similar character and virtue. 


“So, Mahamati, with the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas at the first stage, 
they will attain the Tathagatas' power sustaining them in their 
Samadhis and Samapattis. By virtue of their stock of merit 
accumulated for a hundred thousand kalpas, they will, successively 
going up the stages and getting thoroughly acquainted with what 
they should do and should not do, finally reach the stage of 
Bodhisattvahood called Dharmamegha. Here the Bodhisattva- 
Mahasattva finds himself seated on a throne in the Lotus Palace, 
and surrounded by the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas of a similar class; 
a tiara decorated and ornamented with all kinds of precious stones 
is on his head, and his body shines brilliantly like the moon in the 
yellowish gold colour of the Campaka flower. The Buddhas now 
come from their worlds in the ten quarters, and with their lotus-like 
hands, sprinkle the forehead of the Bodhisattva-Mahasattva who is 
seated on the throne in the Lotus Palace; the Buddhas thus give 
him a baptism personally by hand as when a great king invested 
with supreme authority [baptises his crown-prince]. This 
Bodhisattva and these Bodhisattvas are said to be sustained by the 
Buddhas’ power, being thus baptised by [their] hands. Mahamati, 
this is the twofold sustaining power imparted to the Bodhisattva- 


Mahasattvas, who, sustained by this twofold sustaining power, 
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personally come into the presence of all the Buddhas. In no other 
way are the Tathagatas, Arhats, Fully-Enlightened Ones to be 


: , 1 
interviewed. 


“Further, Mahamati, whatever Samadhis, psychic faculties, and 
teachings are exhibited by the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas, they are 
sustained by the twofold sustaining power of all the Buddhas. If, 
Mahamati, the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas show their eloquence 
without the Buddhas' sustaining power, the ignorant and simple- 
minded will also show their eloquence. [But the latter do not.] 
Why? Because of the sustaining power [on the one hand] and its 
absence [on the other]. Where the Tathagatas enter with their 
sustaining power there will be music not only in various musical 
instruments and vessels but also even in grass, shrubs, trees, and 
mountains, Mahamati, yes, in towns indeed, palaces, houses, and 
royal abodes. How much more those endowed with sentiency! The 
mute, blind, and deaf will be cured of their deficiencies, Mahamati, 
and will enjoy their emancipation. Such, Mahamati, is the great 
extraordinary virtue of the sustaining power imparted by the 


Tathagatas.” 


“Further, Mahamati said: Why is it, Blessed One, that when the 
Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas are established in the Samadhis and 
Samapattis, and when they are baptised at the most exalted stage, 
the Tathagatas, Arhats, Fully-Enlightened Ones, bestow their 
sustaining power on them? Replied the Blessed One: It is in order 
to make them avoid the evil ones, karma, and passions, to keep 
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them away from the Dhyana and stage of the Sravakahood, to have 
them realise the stage of Tathagatahood, and to make them grow in 
the truth and experience already attained. For this reason, 
Mahamati, the Tathagatas, Arhats, Fully-Enlightened Ones sustain 
with their power the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas. If they were not 
thus sustained, Mahamati, they would fall into the way of thinking 
and feeling as cherished by the wrong philosophers, Sravakas, or 
evil ones, and would not attain the highest enlightenment. For this 
reason, the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas are upheld by the Tathagatas, 
Arhats, Fully-Enlightened Ones. Thus it is said: The sustaining 
power is purified by the Buddhas’ vows; in the baptism, Samadhis, 
etc., from the first to the tenth [stage], [the Bodhisattvas are in the 
embrace of the Buddhas].' 


Thus, the adhisthdna is the power that is added to and sustaining 
the Bodhisattva. It is the power emanating from the will and vow of the 
Buddha whose loving heart embraces the whole universe, and is added to 
that of a Bodhisattva to sustain him, to encourage him, and finally to 
carry him over to a state of self-realization. Not only in the LVS but in 
other Mahayana sttras we frequently come across the sentence, “Through 
the power of the Buddha, a Bodhisattva rose from his seat and asked thus 


of the Buddha, or preached thus, etc.”” 


This is a form of authorization, but 
in the case of adhisthana, it is more than that, for here the Buddha’s 
power sustains the Bodhisattva throughout his long laborious career of 


discipleship. However, the adhisthdana of the Buddha will not effect if the 


' Lanka 89-90 (Lanka 102-03) 
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Bodhisattva does not try his best effort to carry out his own self-power. 


Self-power and other-power directly sense and respond each other. 


In brief, the essence of our mind is the Buddha’s enlightened mind, 
i.e. the Buddha-nature, but we cannot realize it without practice. The 


practice of Buddha-nature, according to the LVS, follows three steps: 


- Gradual cultivation before enlightenment: destroying 


defilements and bad habit-energy to realize the Buddha-nature. 


- Sudden enlightenment: realizing the Buddha-nature through 
the revulsion which takes place in the Alayavijfidna, i.e. the 


Tathagatagarbha. 


- Gradual cultivation after enlightenment: cleansing all habit- 
energy in order to fulfill the Bodhisattva vows, achieve full 


enlightenment and become the Buddha. 


During the process of the practice of Buddha-nature, the 
practitioners not only rely on their self-power and self-ability to develop 
their noble wisdom, cleanse their habit-energy and realize the Buddha- 
nature, but also receive the Buddha’s add-power which comes from the 
original vows made by all the Buddha to support the Bodhisattvas. Self- 
power and the Buddha’ add-power like two wings of a bird which can 
support the Bodhisattvas to conquer the long path to full enlightenment. 
However, the Buddha-nature cannot be realized through the academic or 
philosophical level, the practice of Buddha-nature has to be based on 
meditation practice. The meditation practice to realize the Buddha-nature 


had its root in India, officially brought to China by Bodhidharma in 520 
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CE to form the Chan School and fully developed in China and Southeast 


Asia. This issue will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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Chapter Six 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE THOUGHT OF 
BUDDHA-NATURE IN CHINA 


Although the thought of Buddha-nature as presented in the 
Tathagatagarbha literature arose in India; it was really suitable and highly 
developed in China and Southeast Asia, especially in Vietnam. When the 
Chinese thought came into contact with Indian Buddhism around the first 
century CE, the movement of translating of Buddhist scriptures began to 
develop and stimulate the Chinese thinkers to interpret and comment the 
Buddha’s teachings in the light of their own existing philosophy and 
religion. In the early time of Buddhism in China, besides the translations 
of An-shi-gao (?-168 CE) which was Hinayana in nature such as the 
Andapanasatisiitra and so on, the scriptures of the Mahaprajfiaparamita 
literature of Mahayana were also translated into Chinese. However, the 
thought of Sinyata (Emptiness) in the Prajfiaparamita siitras was so 
transcendental and somewhat negative that it was not suitable for the 
Chinese mind which naturally loves the realities of everyday life. The 
Chinese seemed to be still waiting for a coming of the new Buddhist 
thought which is more realistic and optimistic. Hence, when the doctrine 
of Buddha-nature first came into China in the unfinished translation of 
the Mahaparinirvdnasitra, it was warmly accepted and carefully studied 
by the Chinese. Gradually, the thought of Buddha-nature penetrated into 
the foundations of Chinese Buddhism and became the vital doctrine of 


several schools such as the Chan, Tiantai, Huayan, Esoteric, etc. 
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Although Chinese Buddhism had independently developed in the 
Eastern Chin dynasty (317-420 CE), its sectarian division began to 
emerge during the Southern and Northern Dynasties (420-589 CE). After 
that, some other schools continued to arise in the Sui dynasty (581-618 
CE), but the schools of Chinese Buddhism really reached full bloom 
during the Tang dynasty (618-907 CE). After the Tang, except for the 
Lamaism (Tibetan Tantric Buddhism) appearing in the Yuan dynasty 
(1271-1368 CE), there was no more any Buddhist school arising in 
China.' According Junjird Takakusu, there were totally fourteen Chinese 
Buddhist schools coming into existence between the Southern-Northern 
and the Tang dynasties.” They were the Pitan (Abhidharma), Chengshi 
(Satyasiddhi), Sanlun (Three-Treatise), Lu (Vinaya), Niepan (Nirvana), 
Dilun (Stages), Jingtu (Pure Land), Chan (Meditation), Shelun 
(Samgraha), Tiantai, Huayan, Jushe (Kosa), Faxiang (Dharma-character), 


and Mi (Esoteric). 


During the development of Buddhism in China, some small 
schools merged into the larger ones. For example, Pitan (Abhidharma) 
merged into Jushe (Kosa); Dilun (Stages) became one with Huayan 
(Avatamsaka), etc. Therefore, up to the Tang dynasty, altogether there 
were ten surviving schools, traditionally divided into two main 
categories, schools of Being and schools of Non-being, depending on 
whether they affirmed or denied the self-nature of dharmas (here 
“elements of existence’) and the ego.” Three of these, Cheng-shi, Ju-she 


and Lu were regarded in China as Hinayana schools, did not exerted 


' Kenneth K. S. Ch’en, Buddhism in China: A Historical Survey, pp. 297-418. 
* Junjiro Takakusu, The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy, 2002, p. 6. 
> Wm. Theodore De Bary (ed.), Source of Chinese Tradition, Vol. I, p. 291. 
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much influence or lasted very long. The same may be said of two 
Mahayana schools, Sanlun and Faxiang, which taught one-sided 
philosophies, the former reducing everything to emptiness and the latter 
reducing everything to consciousness.' It should be noted that all 
Hinayana schools as well as Sanlun and Faxiang did not recognize the 
Buddha-nature doctrine in their tenets. It is very possible that because of 
this rejection of the Buddha-nature, all these schools could not resolve the 
one-sided thought in their teaching; therefore they did not satisfy the 


Chinese mind and soon declined in China. 


Thus, Buddhist schools in China were essentially different systems 
of thought rather than opposing sects of religious practice, in which if 
schools represent one-sided philosophies or extreme positions, they will 
not suit the temper of the Chinese, and will early come into decline. The 
doctrine that can satisfy the Chinese particularity is only the Buddha- 
nature. Indeed, the schools that have formed the spirit and substance of 
Chinese Buddhism such as Tiantai, Huayan, Chan, and Jing-tu, have all 
accepted Buddha-nature as one of their fundamental and essential 
thought. Except for the influence of the Buddha-nature thought on the 
Jing-tu School was somewhat less straightforward; the Buddha-nature 
doctrine has entered into the foundations and played a very important role 
in the thought and practice of such the essential schools of Chinese 


Buddhism. 


' Tbid., p. 292. 
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VI.1. THE DAOSHENG’S THOUGHT OF BUDDHA-NATURE 
VI.1.1. Daosheng and the Nirvana School 


Daosheng or Zhudaosheng (360-434 CE) was an important 
Chinese monk living in the Eastern Jin (317-420 CE) dynasty. After 
becoming a monk, he spent seven years at Lu-san mountain with Hui- 
yuan. Then he became a disciple of Kumarajiva and worked with 
Kumarajiva in translation of the Saddharmapundarikasitra (Lotus Sitra) 
and the VimalakirtinirdeSasiitra.' Although Daosheng has studied under 
many such famous masters, he seems to have stood on his own and 
emerged as a brilliant lecturer and debater. According to Young-Ho Kim, 
the thought of Daosheng can be listed as follows: (1) The doctrine of 
Buddha-nature, related to the icchantika issue’ in __ the 
Mahaparinirvanasitra; (2) The doctrine of sudden enlightenment; and 
(3) Miscellaneous theories which include “a good deed entails no 
retribution’, “the Buddha has in reality no Pure Land”, “the Dharmakaya 
is formless”, and “on the double truth”.* This listing shows that Daosheng 
mainly concerned with sudden enlightenment, the Buddha-nature, and 


especially the Mahaparinirvanasitra. 


Daosheng had spent the latter part of his life to concentrate on the 
Mahaparinirvanasitra, therefore he is considered as one of the most 
important masters of the Nirvana School. At that time, in the Pali canon 
the sixteenth Sutta in the Dighanikaya is the Mahaparinibbanasutta, of 


which three Chinese translations exist.’ The Mahayana versions of the 


' Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 271. 
* Young-Ho Kim, Tao-Sheng’s Commentary on the Lotus Sutra: A Study and Translation, p. 29 
> Kenneth K. S. Ch’en, Buddhism in China: A Historical Survey, p. 114. 
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Mahaparinirvanasitra were respectively translated into Chinese as 


follows: 


The “Six fascicle text”, namely, Foshuodabannihuanjing,' 


translated in the Eastern Chin by Buddhabhadra and Faxian in 418 CE. 


The “Northern text”, with 40 fascicles, namely, Dabanniepanjing, 


was translated in the Northern Liang by Dharmaksema in 423 CE. 


The “Southern text” with 36 fascicles, same title 
Dabanniepanjing,’ translated in the Song by Jianabhadra in circa 453 


CE. 


Before the appearance of the Faxian’s translation of this Sitra, 
Daosheng had already evolved certain ideas of his own concerning the 
state of Nirvana. When he read the Faxian’s translation passages to the 
effect that icchantikas, or those who had no seed to become the Buddha 
because of their heavy desires and very evil karma, did not possess the 
Buddha-nature, he felt that such an interpretation must be incorrect, that 
the whole meaning of the Mahayana teaching was against the exclusion 
of one group. A controversial theory Daosheng advocated at this time 
concerned the question of whether the icchantikas, regarded traditionally 
as persons who were rejected from the path of enlightenment, had also 
the Buddha-nature. Daosheng decided they had the Buddha-nature while 
reading an incomplete version of the Mahaparinirvanasutra, a complete 
version of which was still to come. The absolute universality of the 
Buddha-nature was the logical and psychological conclusion that he 
reached by understanding from the first part of the Siitra, even though it 


''T12n376, pp. 853-899. 
* T12n374, pp. 365-603. 
> T12n375, pp. 605-852. 
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contained an obvious statement excepting the icchantikas. The result 
from this rejection that was Daosheng was expelled from the Buddhist 
community.’ Daosheng, however, swore that “if what I say is contrary to 
the meaning of the Siitra, may this present body of mine be covered with 
sores, but if it is not contrary to the truth, then may I sit in the teacher’s 


chair when I pass from life” 


After the Mahaparinirvanasutra had been introduced to the South 
of China by Daosheng, his followers became very active in spreading its 
teachings in that area. As the main idea in the Sutra was the Buddha- 
nature, many theories were advanced by various masters on this point, 
and numerous commentaries were also compiled to explain the meaning 
of this siitra.” Thus, Daosheng is the first Chinese who completely 
comprehended the quintessence of the Mahdparinirvanasiitra although 
this Siitra had not been yet completely translated into Chinese; therefore 
he was considered as one of the patriarchs of the Nirvana School. 
Daosheng also developed the Nirvana School up to their highest point 
during the period of the Northern and Southern Dynasties. However, after 
the Sui dynasty, the Nirvana School began to be phased out as a separate 
entity with the appearance of the Shelun and Tiantai Schools. It almost 
fully disappeared during the Tang, especially after the appearance of the 
Sanlun, Faxiang and Huayan Schools, but its basic doctrines were deeply 
assimilated by these successor traditions. Likewise, the universality of the 
Buddha-nature in the Mahdparinirvanasitra came to be absorbed into 


Huayan, Chan and so on. All these facts indicate that Daosheng’s shadow 


' Young-Ho Kim, op. cit., p.18. 
> Kenneth K. S. Ch’en, op. cit., p. 115. 
* Ibid., p.128. 
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extended beyond both his own century and the Nirvana School. Along 
with his contribution to the Nirvana School, Daosheng was also 
considered as the first Chinese who had proposed the doctrine of Buddha- 


nature and sudden enlightenment in Chinese Buddhism. 


VI.1.2. The Daosheng’s Doctrine of Buddha-nature 

The Daosheng’s interpretation of the concept of Buddha-nature 
closely concerns with the Mahdparinirvanasitra. He proposed “the 
icchantikas do not possess the root of faith. But, though they are cut off 


sol 


from the root of the good, they still possess the Buddha-nature’”” Because 
the icchantikas are also living beings and the door of the Buddhahood is 
opened for all living beings, according to Daosheng, the icchantikas are 
also endowed with the Buddha-nature and are able to become the 
Buddhas.” According to Daosheng, the ultimate truth or siinyata of the 
Prajnaparamita stitras and the  Buddha-nature of the 
Mahaparinirvanasitra are the same. Prajhaparamita sttras and the 
Mahaparinirvanasitra, though different in titles, teach the same idea, 
namely, the Buddha-nature. Being so, it transcends symbols and forms, 
and is not to be divided or limited. Daosheng also teaches that the 
Buddha-nature is realized instantly and completely by oneself. If living 
beings comprehend the oneness of truth, the indifferences between 
external objects and oneself, the unification of being and nonbeing; they 
are able to realize the Buddha-nature and attain Nirvana, where the 
permanent, blissful and pure life is enjoyed by the true-self (chenwo).° 


Thus, Daosheng identifies no-self with true-self by representing two sides 


' Young-Ho Kim, op. cit., p. 35. 
* Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 271. 
> Kenneth K. S. Ch’en, op. cit., p. 117. 
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of a single reality, in which no-self implies a mean to express true-self. 
The Buddha-nature is synonymously used by Daosheng with the terms 
such as Dharma, True, Origin (ben), Dao, naturalness, Principle (Ji), the 
middle path, and Nirvana.’ Because the Buddha-nature is latent, 
according to Daosheng, it is necessary to have the supporting conditions 
(yuan) to stimulate its hidden state. The Buddha-nature and the 
supporting conditions are combined together in the process of 
enlightenment. In his commentary on the Nirvana Sutra, he writes: 
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“Cause and conditions cannot be separated from each other. 
Because there are cause and conditions, learning can lead to 


attainment of Buddhahood. How can no-self and self be separated? 
9° 3 


Thus, the Daosheng’s doctrine of Buddha-nature is the 
combination of the thought of true-self in the Mahdparinirvanasitra and 
no-self or sinyatd in the Prajhaparamita stitras. The Buddha-nature is also 
the main thought for his doctrine of sudden enlightenment as the 


following presentation. 
VI.1.3. The Daosheng’s Doctrine of Sudden Enlightenment 


The Daosheng’s doctrine of sudden enlightenment was relevantly 
presented in his writing named “On Sudden Enlightenment to Achieve 


Buddhahood”; however, this writing is lost along with all of his other 


' Young-Ho Kim, op. cit., p. 36. 
* Da-ban-nie-pan-jing-ji-jie (T37n1763, p. 461a) 
> Young-Ho Kim, op. cit., p. 36. 
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thematic works.' Therefore, we do not have direct sources from 
Daosheng regarding his doctrine of sudden enlightenment. For this 
doctrine, we depend chiefly on the few lines in his preface to the 
“Southern text” of the Nirvana Sutra as well as upon two sources: 
Bianzonglun (Discussion of essentials)” by Xielingyun (385-433 CE), a 
close friend and expositor of Daosheng; and Zhaolunshu (Commentary 
on the treatises of Sengzhao)’ by Huita (557-589 CE); both authors 


attributed their meanings of sudden enlightenment to Daosheng. 


The metaphysical and epistemological grounds for Daosheng’ 
doctrine of sudden enlightenment lay in the concept of Li (principle), a 
term of extreme significance in the Chinese philosophical tradition. Li has 
a wide spectrum of implications embracing both the particular and the 
universal. Here, Li may relate to the essential substance underlying all 
things, which is immutable, invisible, and non-analyzable. Daosheng 
made this view in preface to the “Southern text” of the Nirvana Sitra as 


follows: 
‘SHE AL ARATE BA SIR BAS SAG AGS A 
TER FS A AB EPR STG ERE RE. aj HBV SR 


“The true Li (principle) is naturalness. Enlightenment occurs when 
one is mysteriously united with it. Since the truth allows no 


variance, how can enlightenment involve stages? The unchanging 


' Tbid., p. 24. 

* T52n2103, pp. 224-228. 
> 745n1859, pp. 161-201 
*137n1763, p. 0377b. 
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essence is always quiescent and shining. It is only because of the 


delusions obscuring it that it appears to be beyond our reach.””" 


This paragraph asserts the invariance of the truth or the essence of 
mind; hence enlightenment cannot be divided into stages. It must occur at 
once or sudden, without stages or gradations. In addition, because the 
unchanging essence which is always quiescent and shining and lies within 
human mind, it is identical with the Buddha-nature. When one is united 
with Zi or the Buddha-nature, the enlightenment occurs. Because Li is 
indivisible, the enlightenment cannot be partly realized. In other words, 
according to Daosheng, there is not gradual enlightenment (jianwu) or 


partial enlightenment (xiaowu), but sudden enlightenment (dunwu). 


Thus, along with the doctrine of Buddha-nature, the Daosheng’s 
thought of sudden enlightenment clearly played an important role in the 
practice of Chinese Buddhism, especially in Chan, the School that 


emphasized the Buddha-nature and sudden enlightenment. 


VI.1.4. Daosheng: The Theoretical Forerunner of Chan 


After Daosheng passed away in 434 CE, some of his disciples and 
followers continuously preserved and expounded his doctrines up to the 
time when Bodhidharma came to China. They were Baolin, Fayao and 
Huisheng, all at the Longguangsi temple, where Daosheng resided 
temporarily from 419 to 429 CE. Other important followers such as 
Emperor Wendi (407-453 CE; the third king of the Liu Song dynasty), 
Fayuan (409-489 CE), Dao-yu (405-475 CE) and Liuqiu (436-495 CE), 


also took a keen interest in the Daosheng’s doctrines. Among them, 


' Peter N. Gregory (Ed.), Sudden and Gradual Approaches to Enlightenment in Chinese Thought, 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, 1991, p. 173. 
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Liugiu was a lay scholar who lived far from Daosheng; however, his 
thought was considered as the re-embodiment of the Daosheng’s thought. 
Young-Ho Kim comments that “Liugqiu’s works were remarkably similar 
in subject matter and methodology to Daosheng’s. He expounded the 
meaning of the premises that good does not entail reward and that one 


ool 


achieves Buddhahood through sudden enlightenment. 


Thus, the influence of the Daosheng’s doctrines of Buddha-nature 
and sudden enlightenment continuously impacted throughout the fifth 
century, just before the time that Bodhidharma came to China in 520 CE. 
However, beside his important doctrines of Buddha-nature and sudden 
enlightenment which closely relate to Chan, we cannot find any 
meditation practice of Daosheng and his followers to attain the Buddha- 
nature and sudden enlightenment. Their approaches may be only 
intellectual, noetic and cognitive; whereas Chan is practical and intuitive. 
Consequently, it may only be said that Daosheng was not the founder, but 


the theoretical forerunner of Chan. 


VI.2. THE BUDDHA-NATURE AND CHAN BUDDHISM 
VI.2.1. The Thought of Buddha-nature in Chan 


Among Chinese Buddhist schools, Chan or Patriarch-meditation is 
a unique school that advocates its practice does not rely on the canon, but 
can help people directly realize their Buddha-nature to become the 
Buddhas.” The Chinese term Chan is an abbreviation of Channa 
transcribed from the Sanskrit “Dhyana” meaning meditation. However, in 
fact, Chan usually refers to the Chinese term Chanzong, i.e. Chan School, 


' Young-Ho Kim, op. cit., p. 59. 
°DT. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 176 
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one of the Chinese Buddhist schools, rather than Indian meditation. Chan 
does not follow customary methods in Buddhist sacred books, but either 
directly points the human mind to realize the Buddha-nature, or uses its 
own special and strange methods such as shouting, beating, gongan, 
huatou, or sitting in silent and illuminating meditation (mozhao), etc. to 


help practitioners to realize their own nature and become the Buddha. 


As mentioned above, the doctrinal foundation of Chan is based on 
the following verses: 

A special transmission outside the scriptures 

No dependence upon words and letters 

Direct pointing to the human mind 


Seeing into one’s own nature and attaining Buddhahood 


These four verses were attributed to Bodhidharma by Chan 
tradition; however, modern scholars said that they were formulated later 
and not by Bodhidharma himself. D.T. Suzuki suggests that Nanquan 
puyuan (738-835 C.E.) of the Tang dynasty (618-907 C.E.) might be the 
author of these verses.’ The verses clearly emphasize the practice of 
“Direct pointing to the human mind” and the aim of “Seeing into one’s 
own nature and attaining Buddhahood” in Chan. “Human mind” here is 
the Adlayavijndna; seeing into “one’s own nature” is to realize that the 
nature of human mind is the Buddha-nature. In other words, when the 
human mind or the Adlayavijnana or the Buddha-nature is uncovered 
from all defilements and ignorance, the Buddhahood is attained. 
Therefore, the verses indirectly mention a pure, original Buddha-nature 


which inherently exists in everyone but becomes obscured by mental 


' Ibid. 
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pollutants or ignorance. Thus, according to these verses, no meditation 
but “direct pointing” was needed to “see the Buddha-nature” (jianxing 
SUPE), to “attain all-at-once enlightenment” (dunwu #81) and to 
“become the Buddha” (chengfo fX{ii). However, these teaching and 
practice of Chan appeared only after the time of Shenhui (670-762 CE), 
the dharma heir of the sixth patriarch Huineng, although some scholars 
accused Shenhui of intellectualizing the process; because it was agreed, 
as in the Platform Sutra of Huineng, that samadhi (ding) and prajna (hui) 
of the Buddha-nature are indivisible and equal, one can clearly and 


instantaneously see the Buddha-nature.' 


Some modern historians place Daosheng in the lineage of the Chan 
School, for instance, Hu Shih takes him as the founder of this school: 
however, most scholars reach a decision that Bodhidharma is the founder 
of this school. So, it may be safe to consider Daosheng as the theoretical 
forerunner of Chan because, as already discussed above, his doctrines of 
sudden enlightenment and the universality of the Buddha-nature are only 


intellectual, noetic and cognitive, without practical approaches. 


Thus, the evolution of Chan in China is associated with 
Bodhidharma (470-534 CE), who brought Chan practice from India to 
China. The date of his arrival in China is different. One early account 
claims that he arrived during the Liu Song Dynasty (420-479 CE) and 
later accounts date his arrival to the Liang Dynasty (502-557 CE); 


however, modern scholars agree his arrival date about the early 5" 


' Robert E. Buswell, Encyclopedia of Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 130. 


° Hu Shih, “Development of Zen Buddhism in China,” Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review 15, no. 4 (January 1932), p. 483. 
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century, i.e. 520 CE.' According to Chan tradition, He is the twenty- 
eighth patriarch after the Gautama Buddha in the Indian lineage, and the 
first Chinese patriarch or the founder of Chan. However, the Indian 
lineage of the twenty-eight patriarchs of Chan in India, according to 
Suzuki, is only a fictitious production of the early writers of Chan history 
in China. Although Bodhidharma is a historical person, his life is 
covered by various legends. There are two legends about his biography. 
One says he is a Persian, the other says he is South Indian. The life of 
Bodhidharma, according to the four earliest texts concerning with the 


history of Chan, is as follows: 


- The Record of the Buddhist Monasteries of Luoyang (Luoyang 
Qielanji), which was compiled in 547 by Yangxuanzhi, is the earliest 
work mentioning Bodhidharma. The text describes that at that time, there 
was a monk of the Western region, a Persian Central Asian, named 


Bodhidharma: Hy 7G ky) FSF Hee Ey A A th. 


- The Tanlin’s preface to the Two Entrances and Four Acts 
(Putidamodashi Luebiandacheng Rudaosixingguan), a text traditionally 
attributed to Bodhidharma, identifies Bodhidharma as the third prince of 
a great Indian king of South India. Lamenting the decline of the true 
teaching in the outlands, Bodhidharma became a monk and subsequently 
crossed distant mountains and seas to China to propagate the Buddha’s 
teaching. The Tan-lin’s preface also mentions two Bodhidharma’s special 


disciples, Daoyu and Huike: 


' Robert E. Buswell, Encyclopedia of Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 57. 
* Luoyang Qielanji 0G {i #252, T51n2092, p. 1000b19-20. 
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wee HE ae PY BEB =z A it Bd Pe Ss Fe ed ITIL 

FE Ze BS A Bae BE FAD it EES TE STAY MBs TE A 

TBD TE ACS PF IR EL LL RE oo ER ig FF Gh 

Lin 5 EE. EA 1 BRE PY. 

- Chronicle of the Lankavatarasitra Masters (Lenggie Shiziji) by 
Jingjue (683-750 CE) dates from 713-716 CE. The text writes: The 
teacher of the Dharma, who came from South India in the Western 
Regions, the third son of a great Brahman king: JAR. PURI ARS BY. 
eK BEB HZ FC 

- Further Biographies of Eminent Monks (Xugaosengzhuan) by 
Daoxuan (596-667 CE) in 645 CE, writes that Bodhidharma is of “South 
Indian Brahman family”: #/ #23 EP ARS YEE? 


Other later texts also mention the biography of Bodhidharma such 
as the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp (Jingdechuandenglu)* by 
Daoyuan in 1004 CE, in the Jing-te era of the Song dynasty, etc. 


According to the Bodhidharma’s Two Entrances and Four Acts 
(Putidamodashi Luebiandacheng Rudaosixingguan), the Bodhidharma’s 
teachings and practices were comprised in two ways: entering by 


principle (Li ##) and entering by practice (xing {T): 
RAUB. BAMSCZRWOM. ~eHA. DITA. HA 
SPACERS. VME IRI JUVE. (5a EEA PE 


'  Putidamodashi Luebiandacheng Rudaosixingguan #BEZEAKEBHARA BTR, 
X63n1217, pp. 0001a08-11. 


* Lengjia Shiziji FRAMEDAZ, T85n2837, p. 1284c21. 
> Xugaosengzhuan 41818, T50n2060, p. 551b27. 
* Jingdechuandenglu , 7512076, pp. 196-467 
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J. Ate Bin. BERL. FRA MRR. MBBS EERE 
o ANBESC AL. UCBU ERPS TARA AD Till. AIA AYA ZEA 
47 AGAVUTT . Fee TAR ALE. ASE VURS. aR eT. Bi 
47. SAAR AT. DUET. aa. 


“Now, in entering the path there are many roads. To summarize 
them, they reduce to two types. The first is entrance by principle 
and the second is entrance by practice. Entering by principle means 
that one awakens to the thesis by means of the teachings, and one 
deeply believes that all living beings, common and sagely, are 
identical to the True Nature; that it is merely because of the unreal 
covering of adventitious dust that the True Nature is not revealed. 
If one rejects the false and reverts to the real and in a coagulated 
state abides in wall-examining, then self and other, common and 
sage, are identical; firmly abiding without shifting, in no way 
following after the written teachings - this is mystenously tallying 
with principle. It is non-discriminative, quiescent, and inactive; we 
call it entrance by principle. Entering by practice means the Four 
Acts, for all other practices are included within these. What are the 
four? The first is the practice of requiring injury; the second is the 
practice of following conditions; the third is the practice of having 
nothing to be sought; and the fourth is the practice of according 


with Dharma.” ” 


The practice of these Four Acts can be understood as follows. The 


first is the practice of requiring injury (baoyuanxing) that involves the 


' Putidamodashi Luebiandacheng Rudaosixingguan, X63n1217, p. 0001a20. 
* Jeffrey L. Broughton, The Bodhidharma Anthology: The Earliest Records of Zen, p. 9 
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ripening of bad karma-fruits of the faults of one’s past lives. The second 
is the practice of following conditions (suiyuanxing) involving perceiving 
suffering and joy, gain and loss, and accepting them with equanimity, for 
both arise from and follow conditions. Mind has neither increase nor 
decrease. The third is the practice of having nothing to be sought 
(wusuogiuxing) involving detaching oneself from worldly existence by 
awakening to reality, keeping quiet mind and practicing no-action. The 
fourth is the practice of according with Dharma (chengfaxing) means 
according to principle of intrinsic purity. Thus, in order to eliminate false 
thought, one practices the six perfections, and yet there is nothing that is 


practiced. ! 


Another important concept in the “Entering by principle” is the 


practice of Bodhidharma’s biguan. Bi # means “straight-standing wall” 


and guan # means “examining”. Biguan #E®t literally means “wall- 


bP) Ce. bP) oe 


contemplating,” “wall-examining,” “wall-gazing,’ or seeing into the 
straight-standing wall. So biguan may be also understood as a state of 
human mind, it indicates the undefiled state of human mind like a 
straight-standing wall in front of both external contacts and internal 
defilements; it is not extinction despite recklessness, because it always 
awakes itself. Suzuki said that biguan was the most significant phrase in 
the Bodhidharma’s text, so he did not translate it into a literal sense.* In 
the text,’ biguan is described that all living beings, common and sagely, 
are identical to the True Nature; that it is merely because of the unreal 


covering of adventitious dust that the True Nature is not revealed. If one 


' Jeffrey L. Broughton, The Bodhidharma Anthology: The Earliest Records of Zen, p. 9. Cf. 
X63n1217, p. 0001b03-18. 


°D.T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 170. 
3 X63n1217, p. 0001420. 
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rejects the false and reverts to the real and in a coagulated state abides in 


wall-examining, then self and other, common and sage, are identical. 


Thus, biguan or “wall-examining” mentions the coagulated state in 
which all unreal covering of adventitious defilements are destroyed and 
the True Nature or Buddha-nature is uncovered. In other words, biguan is 
not simply a method of meditation practice like the practice of samatha- 
vipasyana in the Early Buddhist meditation; it is a state of uncovered 


Buddha-nature or the dharmakaya, a state of the Buddha mind. 


Relating to the biguan, Chan tradition tells the story of 
Bodhidharma’s Nine years of wall-gazing. It is said that Bodhidharma 
has travelled to the northern Chinese kingdom of Wei to the Shaolin 
Monastery after he failed to make a favorable impression with Emperor 
Liangwudi in Southern China. After either being refused entry to the 
shaolin temple or being ejected after a short time, he lived in a nearby 
cave, where he faced a wall for nine years, not speaking for the entire 
time. So he became to be known as the “Biguan Brahman”.' Suzuki also 
quoted and translated from the Records of the Transmission of the Lamp 


to explain further the meaning of the biguan. It is the conversation 


between Bodhidharma and his disciple Huike: 


“Externally, keep yourself away from all relationships, and 
internally, have no hankerings in your heart; when your mind is 
like unto a straight-standing wall you may enter into the Dao”. 
Huike tried variously to explain the reason of mind, but failed to 
realize the truth itself. The master simply said, “No! No!” and 


never proposed to explain to his disciple what was the mind- 


'D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 189. 
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essence in its thoughtless state that is, in its pure being. Later said 
Huike, “I know how to keep myself away from all relationships.” 
“You make it a total annihilation, do you not?” queried the master. 
“No, master,” replied Huike, “I do not make it a total annihilation.” 
“How do you testify your statement?” “For I know it always in a 
most intelligible manner, but to express it in words - that is 
impossible.” Thereupon, said the master, “That is the mind-essence 


itself transmitted by all the Buddhas.” 


Thus, the Bodhidharma’s biguan is the state of realization of the 
Buddha-nature leading human mind to the state of calmness like a 
straight-standing wall in order to enter the absolute reality or Dao. it is the 


mind-essence or Buddha-nature itself transmitted by all the Buddhas. 


VI.2.2. Chan and the Lankavatarasitra 


Among Mahayana scriptures, the LVS and the Diamond Sitra are 
the most important textbooks of Chan. It is said that before leaving China, 
Bodhidharma made a careful recommendation to his heir disciple Huike 
that the LVS was the scripture in China containing the essential teaching 
concerning the mind-ground of the Tathagata leading all sentient beings 
to the truth of Buddhism.’ This important also event suggests that before 
Bodhidharma’s coming, Chan had its prior theoretical fundamental 
background in China, and this school closely related to the 


Tathagatagarbha literature, especially the LVS. 


Bodhidharma is said to have received the teaching of the LVS 
directly from Gunabhadra (394-468), the second of the four known 


'D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 185 
° D.T. Suzuki, Studies, p. 59. 
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translators of the Sutra, and the alleged first patriarch of the school. He is 
also believed to have written a commentary on the LVS, the 


Lengqieyaoyi, also known as Damolun.' 


There are early texts which explicitly associate Bodhidharma with 
the LVS. Daoxuan, for example, in a late recension of his biography of 
Bodhidharma’s successor Huike, has the sutra as a basic and important 


element of the teachings passed down by Bodhidharma: 


“In the beginning Dhyana Master Bodhidharma took the four-roll 
Lanka Sutra, handed it over to Huike, and said: "When I examine 
the land of China, it is clear that there is only this sutra. If you rely 


on it to practice, you will be able to cross over the world.”” 


Another early text, the Record of the Masters and Disciples of the 
Lankavatarasitra (FHF ac Lenggieshiziji) of Jingjue also mentions 
Bodhidharma in relation to this text. Jingjue’s account also makes explicit 
mention of sitting meditation: “For all those who sat in meditation, 
Master Bodhidharma also offered expositions of the main portions of the 
Lankavatarasttra, which are collected in a volume of twelve or thirteen 
pages, bearing the title of Teaching of Bodhidharma”.’ In other early 
texts, the school that would later become known as Chan is sometimes 


referred to as the “Lankavatara school” (Lenggiezong #5 (Ill Z%).” 


Like the doctrinal foundation of Chan that is based on the thought 


of “A special transmission outside the scriptures and no dependence upon 


' Florin Giripescu Sutton, Existence and Enlightenment in the Lankavatarasitra, p. 3. 

* Jeffrey L. Broughton, The Bodhidharma Anthology: The Earliest Records of Zen, p. 62. 
3 Heinrich Dumoulin, Zen Buddhism: A History, Vol. I: India and China, p. 89. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 
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words and letters”, the LVS also stresses a lack of reliance on words to 


successfully express the reality: 


“Tf, Mahamati, you say that because of the reality of words the 
objects are, this talk lacks in sense. Words are not known in all the 
Buddha-lands; words, Mahamati, are an artificial creation. In some 
Buddha-lands ideas are indicated by looking steadily, in others by 
gestures, in still others by a frown, by the movement of the eyes, 
by laughing, by yawning, or by the clearing of the throat, or by 


recollection, or by trembling.” 


In contrast to the ineffectiveness of words, the stitra emphasizes the 
importance of the self-realization that is attained by noble wisdom and 
occurs when one has an insight into reality as it is. The truth is the state of 
self-realization and is beyond categories of discrimination and words. The 
sutra goes on to outline the ultimate effects of an experience of self- 


realization: 


“The Bodhisattva will become thoroughly conversant with the 
noble truth of self-realization, will become a perfect master of his 
own mind, will conduct himself without effort, will be like a gem 
reflecting a variety of colors, will be able to assume the body of 
transformation, will be able to enter into the subtle minds of all 
beings, and, because of his firm belief in the truth of Mind-only, 
will, by gradually ascending the stages, become established in 


Buddhahood.’” 


' The Lanka, p. 91. 
* Ibid., p. 39. 
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This thought of self-realization in the LVS is identical with the 
teaching of Chan “Seeing into one’s own nature and _ attaining 
Buddhahood”. The above lines in the LVS also highlights the 
enlightenment or self-realization must issue from one’s own inner mind 
or consciousness, and the Buddhahood cannot be attained by scriptural 


teaching or by another person’s help. 


The means of attaining the Buddhahood recommended in the LVS 
is meditation (dhyana). Dhyana as explained in the LVS is distinguished 


into four levels: 


The first is practiced by the unlearned (balopacarika), such as the 
Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, and devotees of the Yoga. They have been 
instructed in the doctrine of non-atman, and regarding the world as 
impermanent, impure, and pain-producing, they persistently follow these 


thoughts until they realize the samadhi of thought-extinction.' 


The second dhyana is designated “statement-reviewing” 
(arthapravicaya), by which is meant an intellectual examination of 
statements or propositions, Buddhist or non-Buddhist, such as “Each 
object has its individual marks”, “There is no personal Atman”, 'Things 
are created by an external agency’, or “things are mutually determined”; 
and after the examination of these themes the practicer of this dhyana 
turns his thought on the non-atman-ness of things (dharmanairdtmya) and 
on the characteristic features of the various stages (bhumi) of 
Bodhisattvaship, and finally in accordance with the sense involved 


therein he goes on with his contemplative examination.” 


'D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 94. 
* Ibid., p. 95. 
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The third dhyana is called “Attaching oneself to Thatness” 
(tathatalambana), whereby one realizes that to discriminate the two 
forms of non-atman-ness is still due to an analytical speculation and that 
when things are truthfully (vathabhiitam) perceived, no such analysis is 


possible, for then there obtains absolute oneness only.' 


The fourth and last is “Tathagata-dhyana’’. In this one enters into 
the stage of Buddhahood where he enjoys a threefold beatitude belonging 
to the noble understanding of self-realization and performs wonderful 


deeds for the sake of all sentient beings.” 


Thus, the LVS which was handed over by Bodhidharma to his first 
disciple Huike is the most important scripture on the doctrinal foundation 
of Chan. However, because the LVS presented a gradual practice of 
meditation in four levels to attain the Buddhahood, the development of 
Chan in China, which emphasized sudden enlightenment, naturally did 
not follow the gradual levels of meditation like Indian fashion as 
indicated in the Sutra. The four levels of dhyana of the LVS, therefore, 
did not favor the Chinese mind. And, instead of the LVS, the fifth 
patriarch Hongren has used the Diamond Sutra to teach and enlighten his 


heir disciple Huineng as described in the Platform Sutra. 


VI.2.3. The Buddha-nature in Gongan and Mozhao Chan 


After the time of the sixth patriarch Huineng, because of the 
propaganda of Shenhui, Chan became the major school and its doctrine of 
sudden enlightenment was very popular in China. This was the second 


period of Chan School which characterized by the violent methods of 


'D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 95. 
* Ibid. 
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teaching and practice. Opening this period was Mazu Daoyi (709-788 
CE), the second generation of Huineng, who was considered as the first 
Chan master used vigorous methods such as shouting, beating, kicking, 
etc. to teach his disciples. Such the methods continued to put into the 
teaching of Linji Yixuan (died 866 CE), who found the Linji sect of Chan 
in China. After the time of Linji, such the violent methods as shouting, 
beating, etc. did no longer exist. The third period of Chan was marked by 
the practices of gongan (former Chan master’s dialogue) and Mozhao 
(Silent-illumination). The former is the typical practice of the Linji sect, 


while the latter is the main practice of the Caodong sect of Chan. 


The first period could be made from Bodhidharma to the sixth 
patriarch Hui-neng. In this period, Chan masters used to directly and 
softly point out their disciple’s Buddha-nature. For example, when Huike 
came and said to Bodhidharma: 

“My mind is not yet pacified. Pray, master, pacify it!” 

“Bring your mind here, and I will have it pacified.” Bodhidharma 
replied. 

“T have sought it these many years and am still unable to get hold 


of it!” Huike hesitated for a moment but finally said. 


“There! It is pacified once for all.” Bodhidharma replied. ' 


Thus, pacifying the mind and realizing Buddha-nature was the 
main purpose of early Chan in China. The LVS, one of the scriptures of 
the Tathagatagarbha literature, is prominently associated with the early 
history of Chan. The text is said to have been handed from Bodhidharma 


to the second patriarch Huike, and was commended by Bodhidharma as 


'D.T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 190. 
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an incomparable truthful guide of Chan. Afterward, many of the early 
Chan monks lectured on the basis of the text and wrote comments on it.’ 
Buddha nature thought was more important in some Chan patriarchs in 
this period. It was especially prominent in the East Mountain tradition of 
Daoxin and Hongren, Chan’s fourth and fifth patriarch, respectively. For 


example, we have the following story: 


Hongren said to his master Daoxin: “What is one-practice 
samadhi? It is realizing that the Dharmakaya of the Buddhas and the 
nature of sentient beings are identical”. The fourth patriarch Daoxin 
understood then that Hongren had entered directly into the one-point 


samadhi and had perfectly reached the deep Dharmadhatu.* 


After the time of the sixth patriarch Huineng, because of the 
propaganda of Shenhui, Chan became the major school and its doctrine of 
sudden enlightenment was very popular in China. This was the second 
period of Chan School which characterized by the violent methods of 
teaching and practice. Opening this period was Mazu, the second 
generation of Huineng, who was considered as the first Chan master used 
vigorous methods such as shouting, beating, kicking, etc. to teach his 


disciples. Such the methods continued to put into the teaching of Linji. 
Mozhao Chan holds the method of sitting in meditation in silence 

(Zk mo) and illumination (f@ zhao). The term Mozhao Chan is 

associated with the Song dynasty master Hongzhi Zhengjue (1091-1157 


CE) of the Caodong School. However, the practice itself may be traced 


back as far as the Buddha Sakyamuni, who is said to have silently and 


' Tbid., p. 187. 
* Sallie B. King, Buddha Nature, p. 157. 
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illuminatingly sat in meditation during forty nine days and nights under 
the Bodhi tree before attaining enlightenment. In China, the first patriarch 
Bodhidharma had also sat at gaze in front of wall for nine years in the 
Shao-lin temple. Then, Mozhao Chan was also the main teaching of 
Shenxiu (600-706 CE), who was considered as the sixth patriarch 
according to the Northern branch’s tradition of Chan in China. According 
to Sheng-yen, a modern Chinese Chan master, in order to understand 
Mozhao Chan, it is important to understand that while there are no 
thoughts, the mind also is still very clear, very aware. Both the silence 
(mo) and the illumination (zhao) must be there. While there is nothing 
going on in our mind, you are not unaware that nothing is happening. If 
your mind is unknowing, this is Chan sickness, not Mozhao Chan. So in 
this state, the mind is transparent. Its power is there, its function being to 
fill the mind with illuminating power, like the sun, shining everywhere. | 
Hence, Mozhao Chan or Silent-illumination is the sitting in meditation in 
which there is nothing moving but the mind is bright, illuminated. Silence 
and illumination are also the characteristics of Buddha-nature or self- 
nature. Mozhao Chan can directly lead the practitioner into his own 


nature; therefore it is also the method of sudden enlightenment. 


While the Mozhao Chan emphasized above everything else the 
importance of sitting in meditation, the gongan Chan insisted on dynamic 
meditation and sudden enlightenment. According to Suzuki, the 
importance of the Gongan Chan is so great that when it is understood, 


more than the half of Chan is understood.” 


' Sheng-yen, Hoofprint of The Ox, p. 144. 
*D.T Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Vol. Il, p. 18. 
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Literally, gongan is a short form of the words anli gongtang, which 
means a “precedent”, i.e. a rule of law established for the first time by a 
court for a particular type of case and thereafter referred to in deciding 
similar cases’. In other words, gongan is plainly a precedent established 
in a previous legal case that is either binding on or persuasive for a court 
when deciding subsequent cases with similar issues or facts. Chan 
borrowed and used the term gongan to refer to a record of a significant 
anecdote or dialogue of previous Chan masters that often bears directly 
upon their training or enlightenment.’ Later Chan followers used gongan 
as a subject to practice and a means to test their mind until their 
enlightenment. Gongans of former masters are also used by practitioners 
as subjects for meditation until their own nature revealed. Chan masters 
also use gongan to check their disciples. The positive function of gongan 
is to push the ordinary reasonable thinking into the end, lead all false 
minds to the state of one mind, i.e. the doubt-state (yiging) or doubt-mass 
(yituan), which is the solidification of doubt at the bottom of one’s mind. 
Therefore, the content of a gongan is usually nonsensical and illogical in 
order to emerge this doubt-state. For example, the gongan of Zhaozhou 
(778-897 CE) named “the Zhaozhou’s dog”: ‘Is there Buddha-nature in a 
dog?’ A monk asked. ‘None’ (wu), Zhaozhou answered.” In the time of 
Zhaozhou, i.e. the Tang dynasty, most of Buddhist scriptures have been 
translated into Chinese and all Buddhist schools have flourished; hence it 
was certainly that most of Buddhist monks had read the thought “all 
sentient beings possess the Buddha-nature” in some scriptures of 
Tathagatagarbha literature. However, the acceptance that a pure state like 


' Bryan A. Garner, Black’s Law Dictionary, 5" ed., p. 1059. 
* Master Shengyen, Hoofprint of the Ox, p. 121 
> D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 93. 
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Buddha-nature is possessed in a low species like a dog is very difficult to 
admit in dualistic mind of the monk. Hence, the question “is there 
Buddha-nature in a dog” arose. A doubt has arisen in the monk’s mind. 
When this monk came to knock at the door of Chan to solve his doubt, 
instead of receiving the answer “yes” as his hope, Zhaozhou said “none” 
which made this monk drop into a big doubt-state without any word to 
speak. In this case, Zhaozhou himself did not intend to use any what we 
call gongan to teach a monk, and the story ran naturally between 
Zhaozhou and this monk. But later on, Chan masters used this anecdote to 
teach disciples. Such the anecdote is called gongan. They also analyzed 
and collected what is the essential part in a gongan which can make a 
practitioner drop into doubt-state, for example, the word “none” in the 
gongan “Zhaozhou’s dog”. This essential part of a gongan is called the 
“huatou” phrase, in which hua ji means “speech” and tou #4 means 
“head or before”. Hence, huatou means “head or before of speech’, 
which denotes the point just before thinking. It is normally that human 
beings think before speaking. The point just before thinking is no-thought 
(wunian), and hence no-thinking and no-speech. The words huatou and 
gongan are sometimes used interchangeably. Thus, a huatou phrase or a 
gongan is used by a practitioner to easily cut off all thinking and push 
practitioner to the state of before thinking. The state before thinking (of 
course, it is also before speaking) is the original state or self-nature, 


Buddha-nature, etc. of living beings. 


The movement of using gongan and huatou phrase became very 


widespread when the two works of the Linji Sect of collection of gongans 
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came into existence. They are the Biyanlu' (the Blue Cliff Records) 
composed by Yuanwu Kegqin (10637-1135) and the Wumenguan? 
(Gateless gate) written by Wumen Huikai (1183-1260). . However, it was 
Dahui Zonggao (1089-1163 CE), a disciple of Yuanwu, who was the 
popularizer of the Kanhua Chan, i.e. Chan involving the investigation 
(kan) of a huatou phrase’, that the gongan Chan became the typical 
practice of the Linji Sect of Chan. 


Briefly, the history of thought and practice of Chan School has 
respectively gone through the three periods. The first period was 
characterized by the straightly and gently pointing the human mind for 
attaining Buddhahood. The second period was marked by the violent 
methods such as shouting, beating, etc. And the third period was specified 
by the gongan Chan and the Mozhao Chan. All these practices and 
teachings of Chan are based on the thought that all sentient beings 
possessed the Buddha-nature. The inherent Buddha-nature within sentient 
being is endowed with all merits, virtues and wisdoms of a Buddha, 
therefore whenever Buddha-nature is realized, the qualities of a Buddha 
is also revealed, and the Buddhahood is attained. The key in order to 
suddenly realize Buddha-nature, according to Chan practices, is that 
needs not to mention the false minds or defilements when practicing 
because they are unreal, but needs to directly see into one’s own nature. 
All the above practices of the three periods of Chan were based on this 
key, hence they can help practitioner to suddenly attain enlightenment. 


Thus, Buddha-nature and sudden enlightenment are the fundamental 


' T48n2003, pp. 139a-292a. 
* T48n2005, pp. 292c-299c. 
* Sheng-yen, op. cit., p. 121. 
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doctrines of Chan School, from which all Chan’s practices and teachings 


have been established. 


VI.3. THE BUDDHA-NATURE THOUGHT IN THE TIANTAI 
SCHOOL 


At the same time in China, while Bodhidharma (470-534 CE) and 
his disciple Huike (487-593 CE) at the Shao-lin temple were preaching 
the doctrine of “not depending the scriptures”, Huisi (515-677 CE) and 
his disciple Zhiyi (538-597 CE) at the Tiantai Mountain were trying to 


establish the doctrines of the Tiantai School. 


Zhiyi was technically considered as the third patriarch after 
Huiwen and Huisi; but actually he was the founder of the Tiantai School. 
Zhiyi is famous for being the first in the history of Chinese Buddhism to 
elaborate a complete, critical and systematic classification of the Buddhist 
teachings (Panjiao) into five periods and eight types of teachings, in 
order to explain the seemingly contradictory doctrines of Buddhism. He 
is also regarded as the first major figure to make a significant break from 
the Indian tradition, to form an indigenous Chinese system. He received 
his most important influences from his first teacher Huisi a meditation 
master who would later be listed as Zhiyi’s predecessor in the Tiantai 
lineage. After a period of study with Hui-ssu, he spend some time 
working in the Southern Capital, after which he retired to Tiantai 
mountain for intensive study and practice with a group of disciples, 
adapting the Indian meditation practice of samatha-vipasyana (Zhiguan) 
into his system. Zhiyi wrote very little, but his lectures were recorded by 


his faithful disciple Guanding (562-632 CE). The most important of these 
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lectures are the three great works: Miaofa lianhuajing xuanyi (Profound 
Meaning of the Lotus Siitra)', Miaofa lianhuajing wenju (Textual 
Commentary on the Lotus Sitra),” and Mohe zhiguan (Great 
Concentration and Insight)’. 

The central doctrines of the Tiantai School are crystallized in its 
three common sayings, namely, “the true nature of reality”; “the perfect 
harmony of the threefold truth”; and “the three thousand worlds 

9 4 


immanent in an instance of thought’.” All these doctrines, as will be 


presented hereafter, are based upon the thought of Buddha-nature. 


In the “threefold truth”, the Tiantai School taught that there is a 
true state or principle which is realizable through and manifested in 
phenomena. There is no principle besides phenomenon; the phenomenon 
itself is principle. In order to avoid thinking of principle versus 
phenomenon, the Tiantai School established the threefold truth: 
emptiness, temporariness, and mean. Kongdi, the truth of emptiness, 
means all existences are empty and non-substantial in essence. Jiadi, truth 
of temporariness, means all existences are temporary manifestations 
produced by causes and conditions. Zhongdi, the truth of the mean, means 
the absolute reality of all existences cannot be explained in either 
negative or affirmative terms.’ Here, “mean” (zhongdi) is not something 
between the two; it is over and above the other two or duality. Thus, the 


truth of the zhongdi is really the Buddha-nature. Basing on the nature of 


' Miaofa lianhuajing xuanyi #)j438 324 XH, T33n1716, pp. 681-814. 
* Miaofa lianhuajing wenju #) 3438 32 XA), T34n1718, pp. 001-150. 

* Mohe zhiguan #30] 1b #7, T46n1911, pp. 001-140. 

“ Wing-tsit Chan, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, p. 24. 

> Kenneth K. S. Ch’en, Buddhism in China: A Historical Survey, p. 311. 
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Buddha-nature that is identical in Buddhas and in all beings, Zhiyi 
emphasizes the idea of totality and mutual identification; the whole and 
its parts are identical. The whole cosmos and all the Buddhas may be 
present in a grain of sand or the point of a hair or, as the Tiantai master 
would put it, “The three thousand worlds immanent in an instance of 
thought”. Such an expression is intended to show the interpretation of all 
dharmas and the ultimate unity of the universe. When this is applied to 
the religious life, it means that phenomenal life is not denied but affirmed 
absolutely. The everyday life of the layman is part of the life of the 
Buddha. 


To make clear this idea, in the Profound Meaning of the Lotus 
Sitra, Zhiyi quoted the Mahaparinirvanasutra and explained: 
Bo TIARA AER. AREAS. Hae 
Be He PETE ARIA. WATERED tsa. SAE TEE. 
{TA ESRI ARR. ARR TERR ATE. A Bae eI. TH 
BUI. TEA ARTE ARSE ZAR. AEA. IER RHE. 


The Mahdaparinirvanasiitra says, “Twelvefold conditioned co- 
arising is also called the Buddha-nature.” This means that ignorance, 
passion, and attachment are identified with defilements or Alesa. But 
klesa and bodhi are integrated. Bodhi is penetrating understanding, and 
thus it has no A/esa. If one has no k/esa, then one has ultimate purity; this 
is Buddha-nature as the complete cause of Buddhahood. The two links of 
volitional activity and existence are identified with the way of karmic 
deeds, which is integrated with deliverance. Mastery in deliverance is the 


Buddha-nature as conditional cause for Buddhahood. The links of name 


'T33n1716, p. 700a. 
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(mind)-and-form and decay-and-death refer to the way of suffering. 
Suffering is integrated with the Dharma Body. The Dharma Body has 
neither suffering nor pleasure; therefore it is called “great bliss”. It is 
neither born nor it does it die, so it is eternal. This is the Buddha-nature as 


the correct cause of Buddhahood.' 


The integration of Buddha-nature and phenomena was also 
presented in the doctrine of “absolute mind” of the Tiantai School. This 
absolute mind embraces the universe in its entirety. All things in the 
world depend on this mind for their existence. This absolute mind 
originally and for all times contains two natures, one pure and the other 
impure. Its pure nature is responsible for the attributes of the Buddha, 
while its impure nature is responsible for the myriad things in the 
phenomenal world. In its substance the absolute mind is everywhere the 
sane and undifferentiated, but in its functioning it is diverse and is 
therefore differentiated. But in spite of their variety all phenomenon 
manifestations are harmoniously integrated in the absolute mind. The 
theory that everything is a manifestation of the absolute mind leads 
logically to the position taken by Zhanran (711-782 CE), the sixth 
patriarch of the Tiantai School in China, who held that the Buddha-nature 
is to be found even in inanimate things such as mountains, rivers, or the 
tiniest particle of dust. Zhan-ran is best known for his scriptural exegesis 
of such works as Zhiyi’s Mohe Zhiguan (The Great Calming and 
Contemplation), as well as his promotion of the doctrine of universal 


Buddha-nature.” 


' Paul L. Swanson (Tr.), Foundations of the T’ien-t’ai Philosophy, p. 222. 
* Kenneth K. S. Ch’en, Buddhism in China: A Historical Survey, p. 313. 
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Briefly, Zhiyi classified the Buddha-nature into three categories, or 
three types of causes for attaining Buddhhood: the “correct cause” is all 
beings are inherently endowed with the principle or nature of the 
Tathagata. This corresponds to the role of the objective realm in the 
attainment of Buddhahood. The “complete cause” is the wisdom which 
illumines or realizes the inherent Buddha-nature. This corresponds to the 
role of wisdom in the attainment of Buddhahood. The “conditional cause” 
is the conditions, the practice of the Buddhist path, which bring about the 
realization of wisdom. This corresponds to the role of practice in the 


attainment of Buddhahood. 


The above detailed analysis of Buddha-nature in the Tiantai 
School shows that Buddha-nature has very important role in the thought 
of this school. Buddha-nature was the fundamental thought from which 
Zhiyi proposed the central doctrines of the Tiantai School. Not only 
having importance in the Tiantai School, but the doctrine of Buddha- 
nature also occupied the important role in the thought of the Hui-yen 


School. 


VI.4. THE BUDDHA-NATURE THOUGHT IN THE HUAYAN 
SCHOOL 


Along with the Tiantai School in China, the Huayan School is also 
the major school that appealed to the intellect and scriptures in order to 
establish its doctrines. Huayan ¥£)% is the Chinese translation of the 


Avatamsakasitra' (Flower Ornament Sitra). The Huayan School took its 


' The first full translation of the Avatamsaka-siitra was completed by Buddhabhadra around 420 
CE (60 fascicles, T10n278); the second translation (80 fascicles, T10n279) was completed by 
Siksananda around 699 CE.; the third was completed by Prajiia from another version of this siitra 
namely Gandavyiha (40 fascicles, T10n293), around 798 CE. 
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name from this scripture which served as the basis for its own particular 
concern. The central philosophy of the Huayan School is the Universal 
Causation of the Realm of Existence (Dharmadhdatu). This means that the 
entire universe arises simultaneously. All dharmas have the 
characteristics of universality, specialty, similarity, diversity, integration, 
and differentiation. In other words, all dharmas are in the state of 
Thusness (Tathata). In its static aspect, Thusness is the realm of Principle 
(Li); in its dynamic aspect, it is manifestation, the phenomenon, the realm 
of Facts (Shi). The two realms are so interpenetrating and interdependent 
that the entire universe arises through mutual causation.’ Similarly, for 
sentient beings, when Thusness is still covered by defilements, it is called 
Buddha-nature; whenever Thusness is uncovered, it is called 
Dharmakaya or Nirvana. Thus, Buddha-nature and Dharmadhdtu are 
concerned through Thusness. In other words, according to Huayan 
School, the universal characteristic of Buddha-nature is Dharmadhatu. 
Such thought of universal characteristic of Buddha-nature was held by 
Fazang, the third patriarch of this school. 

Huayan traditions usually maintain that Fashun (557-640 CE) was 
the first patriarch of this school. The second patriarch was Zhiyan (602- 
668 CE). Among Zhiyan disciples was Fazang (643-712 CE), who was 
usually considered to be the real founder of the school, because he was 
the systematizer of this school. 

In his youth, Fazang was a member of the translation bureau of 
“Tripitaka Master” Xuanzang (600-664 CE); however he did not agree 


with the Xuanzang’s view that only certain beings possessed the Buddha- 


' Wm. Theodore de Bary (Ed.), Source of Chinese tradition, p. 329. 
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nature. According to Fazang, the Buddha-nature’s characteristic is 
universal, hence all beings, including sentient and non-sentient beings 
possess Buddha-nature.' Fazang’s position with regard to this doctrine 
owes much to the Awakening of Mahayana Faith, as well as to some 
other texts which bore on the matter. While relying heavily on the basic 
structures of the Awakening of Mahayana Faith, Fazang nevertheless 
took these ideas further than they had been in that text. That text, as well 
as his other sources, stopped with what Fazang called the “identity of the 
phenomenal and absolute,” but the Buddha-nature doctrine which we 
encounter in Huayan is unique in its picture of a conjunctively whole 
universe correctly seen as the mutual identity and interdependence of all 
the disjunctively separate objects which constitute it, this totality being 
none other than the One Mind and the body of the Buddha. This is the 
identity of phenomenon with phenomenon, a doctrine missing in the 


Awakening of Mahayana Faith and other Sources.” 


After Fazang came Chengguan (737-838 CE); and following 
Chengguan was Zongmi (780-841 CE), the fifth patriarch of this school. 
Zongmi first followed the practices of the Chan School, but after reading 
a commentary on the Avatamsaka-sitra by Chengguan, he embraced the 
Huayan system. Then he preached the Huayan tenets in Lo-yang, and 
during one of his lectures a person in the audience was so emotionally 
touched that he cut off his arm as a sign of conversion. Shortly after his 


death in 841 CE, the anti Buddhist persecution of 845 occurred. Under 


Kenneth K. S. Ch’en, Buddhism in China: A Historical Survey, p. 314. 
* Francis H. Cook, Hua-yen Buddhism: The Jewel Net of Indra, p. 53. 
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such circumstance no more Huayan master arose and this school 


declined.' 


Basing on the Buddha-nature doctrine and analyzing the mind, 
Zongmi proposed the doctrine of “Sudden Enlightenment followed by 
Gradual Cultivation”. Zongmi followed Shenhui in criticizing the 
Northern Chan of Shenxiu for its emphasis on a graduated course of 
meditation. However, while he maintained that Shenhui’s teaching was 
‘sudden’, he held that it contained a gradual component as well. He 
described Shenhui’s teaching in regard to practice and enlightenment as 
advocating the necessity of a sudden experience of enlightenment to be 
followed by a gradual process of cultivation, in which the practitioner’s 
insight into his true nature is systematically deepened until it becomes 
integrated into every aspect of his life. > He contends that ‘sudden’ and 
‘gradual’ are complementary rather than mutually exclusive terms. After 
making the further point that the terms have a broad range of meaning 
that varies according to context, he goes on to enumerate a number of 
different contexts in which they are used.” In contrast to his predecessors 
in the Huayan tradition, Zongmi does not establish the sudden teaching as 
a separate category in his system of doctrinal classification. Rather, like 
the eighth century reviver of the Tiantai tradition, Chanran, he maintains 
that in a doctrinal context the terms ‘sudden’ and ‘gradual’ refer to 
methods by which the Buddha taught, not to separate teachings. He said 


that the term ‘sudden teaching’ refers to the fact that “whenever the 


' Kenneth K. S. Ch’en, op. cit., p. 316. 


> N. Gregory (Ed.), Sudden and Gradual Approaches to Enlightenment in Chinese Thought, op. 
cit., p. 279. 


3 Ibid., 280. 


* Jeffrey Broughton, Kuei-feng Tsung-mi: the Convergence of Ch’an and the Teachings, 
Columbia: Columbia University Press, 1975, p. 139. 
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Buddha encountered a person of superior capacity and insight, he would 
directly reveal the true dharma to him,” enabling him to become suddenly 
awakened to the fact that his true nature or Buddha-nature is wholly 
identical with that of all Buddhas. ‘Sudden’ thus refers to the method by 
which the Buddha directly revealed the truth to persons of the highest 
spiritual aptitude. Zongmi identified the sudden teaching with the 
teaching of those siitras that expound the Tathagatagarbha or Buddha- 
nature doctrine. Zongmi went on to point out that within the context of 
Buddhist practice the terms ‘sudden’ and ‘gradual’ are used in a variety 
of ways. However, according to Zongmi, if one engages in spiritual 
cultivation without having first experienced enlightenment, then it is not 
authentic practice (@ATHMMBIEA(Eth)'. For Zongmi, sudden 
enlightenment is the experience in which one sees that one’s true nature 
or Buddha-nature, Buddha-wisdom. Nevertheless, even though the 
practitioner has gained an insight into his own true nature, realizing his 
identity with all Buddhas, he still is not fully liberated, because he has yet 
to root out the seeds of his misperception of himself as a separate and 
self-existing entity. Therefore he must still engage in a long process of 


cultivation. 


To sum up, from the thought of Thusness (Tathata) and One Mind 
in Avatamsakasitra as well as in the scriptures of the Tathagatagarbha 
literature, the Huayan School established its main doctrine of Universal 
Causation of the Realm of Existence (Dharmadhatu). Besides, Buddha- 
nature was also the fundamental thought for Zongmi, the fifth patriarch of 


this school, to build his doctrine of “Sudden enlightenment followed by 


' Chanyuanchuquanjiduxu #2 JR s4s2 = AB FF T48n2015, p. 0407c. 
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gradual cultivation”, which was the detailed explanation to the concept of 


sudden enlightenment advocated by Chan masters. 


Thus, from the above presentations, we can see that the doctrine of 
Buddha-nature has wide influence and importance in the thought of the 
schools which refer to the nature of existence (schools of Dharma-nature) 
such as the Nirvana, Chan, Tiantai and Huayan. Now, we continue to 
study the importance of Buddha-nature in the establishment of the 
concept of the Alayavijndna in the schools of dharma-nature such as the 
Dilun School and the Shelun School as well as in the Faxiang School, the 
typical school of Dharma-character. While the Dilun advocates that the 
Alayavijndna is the pure consciousness in its nature, the Shelun maintains 
that it is both pure and defiled and the Faxiang holds that it is the defiled 
consciousness. The theory of origination from the Alayavijidna which 
appears the earlier translation is called the theory of origination from the 
noumenal consciousness, for the earlier translators considered phenomena 
as the Buddha-nature itself or as manifestations of the Buddha-nature; 
this may also be called the doctrine of Dharmata, or the nature of Dharma 
(faxing). Here, xing — meaning the Tathata which, according to this 
doctrine, develops itself into phenomena. This thought of Buddha-nature 
and noumenal consciousness is advocated by the Dilun School and the 
Shelun School, which is also similar with the concept of Buddha-nature 


held by such schools as Nirvana, Chan, Tiantai, and Huayan. 


The later translators, on the other hand, conceive the Alayavijidna 
as the phenomenal and not noumenal; because the phenomena are here 
explained as the manifestations of the phenomenal dlaya, we call this 
mind-theory the theory of origination from the phenomenal 


consciousness; this is the doctrine of Dharma-laksana (Faxiang) or 
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characteristics of Dharma. Here, xiang #4 denoting a phenomenon 
(alaya) which develops itself into phenomena (all existing things). In the 
case of Dharma-laksana, the Buddha-nature is not identical with the 
Alayavijidna, but is considered as the foundation upon which the 


Alayavijidna manifests all existing things. 
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CONCLUSION 


Summation 


Based on the primary source of Buddhist scriptures as well as 
secondary source of Buddhist and non-Buddhist texts along with the 
latest studies relating to the topic, the thesis respectively studies and 
presents all aspects relating to the Buddha-nature, from its basic 
conception, its traces in Early Buddhism to its development in Mahayana 
Buddhism. The Buddha-nature doctrine was a new movement of 
Mahayana Buddhism which corrected the one-side thought of sanyata 
doctrine of the Madhyamikas. In addition, the Buddha-nature, which 
strongly joins a devotional and experiential approach to salvation, 
provides much to the hope and aspiration of the people at large. The 
thesis specially highlights the thought of Buddha-nature as depicted in the 
LVS, the unique scripture of the Tathagatagarbha literature presenting 
the Buddha-nature to identity with Alayavijidna. The Buddha-nature, as 
depicted in the Sitra, includes not only the simple form of Buddhata, i.e. 
the wisdom and compassion as the qualities or natures of the Buddha, but 
also a nucleus to develop other doctrines. In the conventional truth, the 
Buddha-nature under the name Tathdgatagarbha is identical with 
Alayavijnhana. The doctrine of Alayavijidna in the Sittra accepts the 
Buddha-nature as its background to develop the system of eight 
consciousnesses. Inversely, the Buddha-nature is based on_ the 
Alayavijidna to expose itself in the conventional world. Further, the 
doctrine of trilogy of the Buddha is also based on the Buddha-nature. 
Dharmata-buddha, the prototype of Dharmakaya, is the Buddha-nature in 
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the absolute truth, i.e. the Buddha-nature exposes in the Buddha. In the 
aspect of practice, doctrines of self-realization, revulsion, sudden 
enlightenment and gradual cultivation all are based on the Buddha-nature 
to deploy. Therefore, the LVS is also the most important textbook of 
Chan, a school of Chinese Buddhist meditation based on the Buddha- 


nature as its main doctrine. 


The Sutra also elucidates the Buddhist orthodox of the Buddha- 
nature and particularly emphasizes the self-realization of the Buddha- 
nature. The Buddha-nature, as already expounded above, had the roots in 
Early Buddhism and appeared in the Tathagatagarbha literature of 
Mahayana Buddhism. Although most of the followers of Mahayana 
Buddhism believe the doctrine of Buddha-nature and constantly try with 
their best endeavor to attain the goal of the Buddhahood, there are a lot of 
opinions which criticize the doctrine of Buddha-nature and say that it is 
not Buddhist. Their critiques come from the comparison between the 
Buddha-nature and the Vedantic doctrine of Brahman, and it cannot deny 
that these two doctrines are identical. However the thesis has elucidated 
that the doctrine of Brahman came into existence after the doctrine of 


Buddha-nature. 


In China, the thought of Buddha-nature is found in most of Chinese 
Buddhist schools: Chan, Tiantai, Huayan, Faxiang, Nirvana, Dilun, and 
Shelun, in which Buddha-nature is not just a matter of declaring the 
existence of a Buddha-nature within all sentient beings, but is a full 
philosophical system including of ontology, epistemology, and 


soteriology. 
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For ontology, except for the Faxiang School, all others maintain 
the same idea that Buddha-nature is the inherent essence of all sentient 
beings as well as of all Buddhas. Such ontology of Buddha-nature results 
in the epistemology that living being is intrinsically identical with 
Buddha; defilement (A/esa) is enlightenment (bodhi) in nature; 
reincarnation (samsdra) is essentially not different from Nirvana, etc. 
Therefore, the soteriological goal or the ideal of liberation (from 
samsara) and enlightenment must be sought in the very human body and 


mind, not from outside. 


For the Faxiang School, Buddha-nature is only a kind of untainted 
seed lying in the Alayavijidna, the eighth or the store consciousness. One 
who has the Buddha-nature seed will intend to follow the Buddhayana for 
attaining Buddhahood. Therefore, the icchantika, who has no Buddha- 
nature seed, will never become the Buddha. This is the reason why this 
school rejects the idea that all sentient beings possess the Buddha-nature. 
However, Faxiang School also maintains the concept of Bhitatathata, 
which is the same as the Buddha-nature concept in other schools. 
Although the Faxiang School conceived Buddha-nature and Glayavijnana 
as two different entities, the Dilun School regarded them as identical. 
Similarly, the Shelun School identified amalavijndna, the ninth or the 


undefiled consciousness, with Buddha-nature. 


Unlike the Faxiang, the Nirvana School considers Buddha-nature 
as one of its main doctrines. Daosheng of this school was the first one in 
China who had proposed the doctrines of Buddha-nature and sudden 
enlightenment. After that, Bodhidharma came in china to teach the 
meditative practice for realizing the Buddha-nature of human beings; the 


arrival of Bodhidharma marked the date of appearance of Chan School in 
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China. However, it was because of Huineng and his disciple Shenhui that 
the Chan’s doctrine of sudden enlightenment basing on the Buddha- 
nature became important in Chinese Buddhism. Buddha-nature was more 
important in the thought of some later Chan masters and sects. Many 
special Chan methods of practice and teaching, such as Gongan Chan, 
Mozhao Chan, etc. came into existence in order to reveal the inherent 
Buddha-nature hidden in human mind. The doctrine of Buddha-nature 
also occupied great important position in the thought and teachings of 


other major schools such as Tiantai and Huayan. 


The Tiantai School affirmed Buddha nature as one of its important 
tenets. Both Zhiyi, the founder of this school, and his teacher Huisi, were 
very well versed in the Buddha-nature literature, though the fortunes of 
the Buddha-nature thought varied over the life of the school. The sixth 
Tiantai patriarch, Zhanran, who revived the Tiantai school in the eighth- 
century, again emphasized the universal idea of Buddha-nature that even 
inanimate things possess the Buddha-nature. The non-dualism of the third 
truth of the Tiantai is also identical with that of the Buddha-nature. 
Moreover, each of the three truths interpenetrates the other two, such that 
each embraces all and all are implicit in each. This is also the idea of the 


Huayan School. 


The Huayan School is also very closely tied to the Buddha-nature 
thought. Its major thinker, Fazang, was an expert on the Buddha nature 
literature, and wrote what is regarded as the most important commentary 
on the Awakening of Mahayana Faith, the work of the Buddha-nature 
literature. According to Fazang, the Buddha-nature’s characteristic is 
universal; hence all beings including sentient and non-sentient beings 


possess Buddha-nature. So, he is the first in China who had advocated the 
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idea that Buddha-nature is possessed even by inanimate things. Following 
him, Chanran of the Tiantai also maintained this idea. While other 
Huayan masters intellectually referred to the Buddha-nature, Zongmi, the 
fifth patriarch of this school, considered the Buddha-nature as Buddhist 
practice. Basing on Buddha-nature thought and analysis of mind, Zongmi 
proposed the doctrine of “Sudden Enlightenment followed by Gradual 
Cultivation”. His doctrine destroyed the idea that human being already 


was Buddha, and so had no need of practice. 


In brief, the importance of the Buddha-nature for Chinese 
Buddhism is not only limited to the thought but spreads to the practice 
and goal of Chinese Buddhist schools. For the thought, Buddha-nature 
doctrine gives a positive view of phenomenal reality. Although 
phenomena are unreal and appear in the opposite forms, its essence which 
expressed in the language of Thusness is non-dualism, as opposed to 
monism. Similarly, beneath the unreal mundane mind of human being is 
the Buddha-nature, endowed with all Buddha’s wisdoms and virtues, 
avoiding all eternalistic view (@ 5) as well as nihilistic view (1 5). For 
the practice, Buddha-nature offers the positive methods in practice to 
Chinese Buddhist schools. For example, basing on the idea of the 
ordinary mind is the Buddha mind, Chan school holds that one day 
without work, one day without eating. For the goal of liberation and 
enlightenment, Buddha-nature emphasizes on the positive nature of 
realization and a view of enlightenment as an experiential reality that 
goes beyond nihilistic and emptiness. This means that Buddhahood is real 
and can be attained by all sentient beings in this mundane world. Such an 


optimistic concept of human nature which is based on the idea of a 
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universal and active Buddha-nature offered the Chinese a confidence in 


themselves as well as a faith in Buddhist fruit. 


The pragmatism and activeness in the thought and practice of 
Chinese Buddhism which result from Buddha-nature doctrine helped 
Buddhism to continue developing in the world while this religion 
declined in its birthplace. Nowadays, the idea of “all sentient beings 
possess Buddha-nature” in Buddha-nature doctrine has an important part 
in increasing the awareness of human right and harmony in society. 
Moreover, in this modern age of science, human beings usually run after 
material products and lose their spiritual life. The idea of Buddha-nature 
endowed with Buddha’s wisdoms and virtues is a great attraction for 


human beings returning back to discover their own nature. 


The study of Buddha-nature is not only to improve our 
philosophical and religious knowledge, but to find out the right way of 
life in this temporary world. Indian philosophy in general, Buddha-nature 
in particular, is not simply a subject of study, but is a real-life experience. 
Hence, the intellectual knowing of Buddha-nature is not able to help us 
destroying our suffering. How can we realize and enter into our Buddha- 
nature? This question had been answered by each of different schools of 
Chinese Buddhism with various methods as already mentioned above. 
Many masters in the ancient, medieval and modern history of Indian and 
Chinese Buddhism have been successfully realizing their Buddha-nature 
and skillfully applying their enlightenment into their lives. They are 
really good examples for us to arise our faith upon the Buddhist path for 
liberating from the circle of birth and death, and attaining the supreme 


enlightenment. The supreme enlightenment can only be attained when we 
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destroy all our concept of self or ego in order to realize our true self or 


Buddha-nature. 


In the LVS as well as in some other texts of the Tathagatagarbha 
literature, the terms “self” or “true self” are sometimes used to refer to the 
Buddha-nature. However, the Buddha-nature doctrine preached by the 
Buddha as a means or expedient (updaya), which is taught to suit the needs 
of a certain kind of people and circumstances for saving sentient beings. 
In order to destroy the attachment with the substantial self, the Buddha 
teaches the doctrine of no-self; in order to demolish the grasp of no-self, 
he preaches the doctrine of True-self, i.e. the Buddha-nature. The 
Buddha’s teachings should be considered as the means or vehicle as the 
raft in the “Parable of a Raft” used to cross over the river, not for 
grasping. Therefore, the Buddha-nature was the final and supreme 
doctrine of the Buddha at the end of his career. Thus, based on 
chronological comparison, and documentary critique, we can come to the 


conclusion that the Buddha-nature thought is Buddhist. 


The thesis ends with the practice of Buddha-nature in the spiritual 
life of mankind. So, the thought of Buddha-nature presented in the LVS is 
not only the lessons of theory, but also the methods of practice and the 
goal of enlightenment. From that, the thesis emphasizes the idea that the 
Buddha-nature is not for us to talk about, it is for us to live with. 

If we know how to practice and live with our Buddha-nature, all 
problems of our life will be resolved. Thus, the Buddha-nature doctrine 


plays an important role in resolving the conflicts in modern life. 
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The Buddha-nature: Solution to Individual and _ Social 


Problems 


The life contains issues of personality, social relations, and 
surrounding living environment. So, modern life is the life of personality, 
family and society in the present modern world. The life itself will be 
meaningless if it exists alone; therefore, when mentioning the life, people 
usually refer to the meaning of life such as the happiness or suffering of 
life, etc. The concept of meaning of life is very subjective because it 
depends on the knowledge and recognition of each person. But individual 
knowledge is deeply rooted in the philosophical and religious concept of 
human and the world. Modern scientific knowledge has its roots in 
western philosophy, while eastern knowledge is based on eastern 
civilization. All philosophies, religions and sciences are to provide 
significance and worth for the human life. Therefore, the Buddha-nature 


is really a doctrine of great worth only if it has a meaning of life. 


In our human existence, there are not only our personal complex 
endowed with many elements, such as physical body, senses, perception, 
consciousness, and various mental states as desires, instincts, anger, 
ignorance, happiness, sadness, etc.; but also social relationship and 
natural environment. Family may also be considered as a special social 
relationship. The meaning of life, in conventional speaking, comes from 
all faces of life such as joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, happiness and 
suffering, etc. So our ordinary life may be said to consist of the complex 
of all these things which are always working in the dual contradiction of 
subject and object, being and non-being, etc. It may be termed as the life 


of discrimination and critique. And there is neither real happiness nor real 
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meaning in this kind of life, because, as the last words of the Buddha 


presented above, the nature of all phenomena is decay and impermanent. 


The life is impermanent, so the happiness we have today may 
disappear tomorrow. This is the suffering due to separation from loved 


ones. 


The life is changeable, so the dislike we hate may come back with 


us again. This is the suffering due to meeting with what we hate. 


The life is unsure, so the aim we plan may be lost. This is the 


suffering due to unfulfilled wishes. 


The life is conditioned, so our body and mind may be not well, not 


harmonized. This is the suffering due to the raging aggregates. 


And there are so many sufferings in the life that man cannot avoid 
such as rebirth, old-age, sickness, and death. Thus, the life is suffering; 
this is reality, not mere theory. And the Buddha came into existence to 


end those sufferings and bring real happiness for the life. 


Happiness, according to Buddhism, is the end of all sufferings. The 
end of sufferings is not only the emptiness of the forms of sufferings, i.e. 
there is no presence of sufferings, but also the attitude and conception of 
sufferings are not real in its essence. This conception and attitude of the 
life and its sufferings are one of the subject-matter of the thought of 
Buddha-nature. Whenever we recognize sufferings are unreal, at that time 
we are free from sufferings although they are still present there. This 
concept relates to the attitude and conception if the life as it is that the 


Buddha-nature brings them to us. 
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The Buddha-nature as depicted in the LVS is identical with the 
Alayavijidna, being the essence of the world, but also containing all 
images or forms of the world. In other words, the essence of all things in 
the world is really eternal, bliss, true, pure, non-dual, thusness; and all 
things appear as they are. However, because of the ego-grasping of self- 
of-person and self-of-thing coming from the Manas, the thing is seen as 
not it innately is. Through the dualistic discrimination of the manas and 
the manovijfiana, thing is now covered with name, form, and unreal 
quality such as being or nonbeing, suffering or happiness, permanence or 
impermanence, arise and cease, etc. Seeing the thing by this way 1s called 
seeing by the noble wisdom of the Buddha-nature as described in the 


LVS. 


Therefore, sufferings of the life are only the wrong reflection and 
discrimination of the Manas in mind. Sufferings are really destroyed from 
the root if they are realized by this transcendental wisdom of the Buddha- 


nature. 


Thus, the thought of Buddha-nature in the LVS provides us the 
special way of ending sufferings, brings us the real meaning and 
happiness of life. This special way that is seeing directly into the real 
essence of all things as they are by the noble wisdom. The meaning of life 
in accordance with the wisdom of the Buddha-nature is that sufferings 
and ordinary happiness of the life are unreal. When there is neither 
discrimination nor interpretation, everything is here because it has to be 
here. At that time, we are called Dharmakdya and the world becomes 
tathatd, 1.e., “such-ness” or “as-it-is”. There is here no name, no value, 


and no meaning. All greed, anger and illusion are absent. So, the personal 
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life reaches its real meaning and happiness when the Buddha-nature is 


realized. 


However, the Buddha-nature is also endowed with compassion 
which is a great sympathy for the sufferings of the others. With 
compassion, happiness of the personal life will become happiness of the 
social life. The Bodhisattvas at the eighth stage can attain Nirvana with 
the bliss of the Samadhi, but they will not enter into Nirvana because they 
wish to save living beings in accordance with their compassion. Suppose 
that in a society, one lives for the others and the others live for one, that 
society is definitely real happy and very meaningful. Thus, the Buddha- 
nature endowed with wisdom and compassion is the source of happiness 


and meaningfulness of the life. 


According to the theory of Mind-only in LVS, the world is the 
reflection of the Mind, i.e. the Alayavijidna or Tathdgatagarbha. 
Therefore, when the inner mind is the equilibrium and peace, the world 
will be peaceful. This is not only the message, but also the way, the 


method, the treatment for the chaos of this modern world. 


The mind is peace, the world will be peace; in turn, the mind is 
violent, the world will be violent. We witness today the modern world in 
general is operated by the western minds in the tendencies of materialism, 
individualism and nationalism based on the egoism. In western countries, 
the individualism is elevated as high as possible in all social relationships. 
These tendencies lead to the problems of the modern life. The problems 
facing human life are many. We have individual problems from the basic 
needs such as food, properties, money, job, disease, etc., to higher needs 


as love, career, rank, self-esteem, power, etc., and the highest need of 
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spiritual and faithful satisfaction. They appear very complicated, as 
actually they are; but greed, anger and illusion of the common man are 
same, from which problems of family, society and nature arise. For 
examples, man needs petrol for energy, so petroleum and gas are taken 
out from the earth resulting in many vacuum spaces in the earth, 
therefore, the earth’s crusts are easy to slide leading the earthquake. The 
energy crisis is also the nature of wars. Thus, all problems of the modern 


world originate from human mind. 


The Buddha-nature as depicted in the LVS is identical with the 
Alayavijndna, the source of all human minds, when it is obscured by 
greed, anger and ignorance. In this case, the problems of individual, 
family and society appear. When the Alayavijfdna is cleansed from all 
defilements, the Buddha-nature exposes under the name Dharmakaya. In 
this situation, all problems of the life and the world end. Thus, the 
thought of Buddha-nature through the description of the LVS is not a 
vague metaphysical concept, but it is associated closely with the practical 
life of individuals, family and society. Therefore, it is very necessary for 
us to cultivate our mind to realize our Buddha-nature, the state of purity, 
calm, eternality, self-control, and full of compassion. By this way, we can 
reach the highest stage of spirit that is to be able to control our karmas 


and evil minds when living in the chaos of modern society. 


The Buddha-nature Today: A New Approach 


Discussing about the Buddha-nature we have to mention Chan 
Buddhism, because all matters of Chan are directed toward the Buddha- 
nature. The typical teaching and practice of Chan such as direct-pointing, 


gongan, huatou and mozhao all are to expose, to see, to realize and to live 
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with the Buddha-nature. Talking about Chan and the Buddha-nature we 
also have to refer to the LVS. The Siitra always emphasizes on the 
practice of self-realization of the Buddha-nature, and this Sutra was used 
by Bodhidharma to assert and recognize the enlightenment of his disciple 
Hui-ke. However, all these methods belong to the past time, past 
situation, and they are the typical characteristics of the ancient Chinese. 
The approach to Buddha-nature in the new life needs the innovation of 
both idea and method. The study of the LVS gives us an idea that can be 


useful in the modern life. 


Buddhism that is mainly based on teachings of the Buddha 
delivered at different places on different occasions continues to develop 
and adapt to the new challenges in the form of thought, different cultures, 
religions, customs and tradition of the people wherever it went. The 
modern world today develops faster than ever in all aspects of life such as 
telecommunication, network communication, informatics technology, 
informatics biology, etc., along with new inventions appearing day by 
day; therefore people have no much time to pay attention to the 
investigation of the profound and unthinkable doctrines like the Buddha- 
nature, or to sit in meditation during hours like the practice of mozhao 
Chan. They are also not easy to accept a mystic, unclear, difficult to 
understand and full of paradoxical methods like gongan and houtou of 
Chinese Chan. A new method of approaching to the Buddha-nature must 
be simple, clear, understandable and practicable. In 1966, a Vietnamese 
monk Thich Nhat Hanh founded the Engaged Buddhism which was 
grounded in “four spirit”: the nonattachment from views, the direct 
experimentation on the nature of interdependent origination through 


meditation, the appropriateness, and the skillful means. These four spirits 
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are the combination of early Buddhist meditation and the spirit of Chan 
master Bai-zhang “a day of no work is a day of no eating”. Actually, 
Engaged Buddhism is called by Thich Nhat Hanh in Vietnamese “Tiép 
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Hién”. The Vietnamese Tiép means “continuing”: continuing the way of 
the Buddha, the enlightened One. This is the continuity of being awake, 
of being in touch with reality, the reality of mind and of the world. The 
process of our inner life is the source of understanding and compassion; 
that is the reality of mind. Hién means “manifesting and making it here 
and now”: transforming ourselves, manifesting the presence of 
understanding and compassion, and living with our Buddha-nature here 
and now. By using the modern and simple language in his teachings, this 


new approach to the Buddha-nature of Thich Nhat Hanh is the most 


popular and essential practice of Buddhism in the West today. 


It is wonderful that the appearance of the Vietnamese Engaged 
Buddhism coincided with the appearance of the Cheng Yen’s Tzu Chi 
Foundation in Taiwan. Tzu Chi was founded in 1966 by Dharma Master 
Cheng Yen, who was then but a young Buddhist nun of age 29. At that 
time, Hua-lien, the east coast of Taiwan, where she first settled, was 
undeveloped and impoverished. Seeing many ills, poverty, disease, 
natural disasters, and environmental problems, she thought that to better 
the world, one has to begin by transforming human hearts and minds. The 
root of many problems lies in human beings’ selfishness. If people can 
expand the Tzu Chi’s spirit of Great Love (Chinese: Da-ai) from Buddha- 
nature, many problems will cease. When the Great Love, 1.e. the unselfish 
love or Compassion of the Buddha-nature that embraces all humanity, is 
awakened in all, people will live differently, and the world will naturally 


become a better place. Tzu Chi is an international non-profit organization 
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devoted to spreading Great Love through its work in the fields of charity, 
medicine, education, and culture. Thus, the Buddha-nature is described 
by Cheng Yen in the simple language “Great Love” with the practical 


charitable workings. 


Thus, the new approach to Buddha-nature in the modern time can 
be summarized in two things: (1) simplifying languages relating to the 
Buddha-nature, (2) Taking into action the wisdom and compassion of the 
Buddha-nature in daily life through practical workings. From these above 
examples, it can be said that Thich Nhat Hanh focuses on the aspect of 
wisdom of Buddha-nature, while Cheng Yen develops the compassion of 
Buddha-nature in the modern life. Both are the representatives of the 


thought of Buddha-nature as depicted in the Lankavatarasitra. 
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Abstract 


“THOUGHT OF BUDDHA NATURE AS DEPICTED IN 
THE LANKA VATARASUTRA” 


Researcher: Nguyen Dac Sy 
Supervisor: Dr. R.K. Rana 


Co-supervisor: Dr. T.R. Sharma 


Buddhism, as a religion arose in ancient India and developed in 
various parts of the world, aims at the unique goal that is providing welfare 
and happiness for human beings. The real happiness brought to mankind by 
Buddhism is not a satisfaction of self-requirement, but a spiritual benefit 
coming from enlightenment of the absolute truth, emancipation of the ego 
of things and persons, and free from the hindrances of passion and 
ignorance. Buddhism that is mainly based on teachings of the Buddha 
delivered at different places on different occasions continues to develop and 
adapt to the new challenges in the form of thought, different cultures, 
religions, customs and tradition of the people wherever it went. However, 


all the Buddha’s teachings originate in the enlightenment of the Buddha. 


All traditions of Buddhism accept that the Buddha attained 
enlightenment through stages of meditation that led to the Buddhahood 
endowed with transcendent wisdom and compassion. According to some 
Mahayana scriptures, the Buddhahood is nothing other than the Buddha- 
nature which is the inherent essence within all beings. The doctrine of the 
Buddha-nature presented in several Mahayana scriptures of the so-called 
Tathagatagarbha literature was formed in about the third century CE. There 
is no evidence that the doctrine of Buddha-nature formed a school in India 


like the Siinyata (Emptiness) of the Madhyamika or the Vijfaptimdtrata 


(Consciousness-only) of the Yogacara School, but the Buddha-nature plays 
an important role in the religious life of Mahayana Buddhism in the East 
and Southeast Asian countries because it provides a faith of the permanence 
and immortality due to a declaration that all sentient beings possess the 


innate Buddha-nature and have a potentiality of becoming the Buddhas. 


Although most of the followers of Mahayana Buddhism believe the 
doctrine of the Buddha-nature and constantly try their best endeavor to 
attain the goal of Buddhahood, there were a lot of opinions that criticize the 
doctrine of the Buddha-nature by asserting that it is not Buddhist because 
this idea of the Buddha-nature seems to be akin to the permanent Self 
(atman/brahman) presented in the Vedanta of Brahmanism. Conversely, 
according to some other scholars, the Buddha nature or Tathdgatagarbha 
referred in some Mahayana Sutras does not represent a substantial self or 
ego; it is rather a positive language to express the thought of stinyata and to 
represent the potentiality of realizing the Buddhahood through Buddhist 
practices. Modern scholars today fall into an unending discussion about the 
similarity or difference between the Buddha-nature and Brahman but no 
one compares the date of these doctrines. Therefore, the purpose of this 
thesis is an attempt to clarify the Buddhist orthodoxy of the doctrine of the 
Buddha-nature through chronological comparison of the date of Buddha- 
nature with that of Brahman. Based on the Lankdvatarasutra and other 
scriptures, the work attempt to elucidate that the Buddhist thought of the 
Buddha-nature had existed prior the Vedantic thought of Brahman. Indeed, 
the thesis shows that while the doctrine of the Buddha-nature had come into 
existence in the third century CE in the Tathagatagarbha literature, the 
Vedantic doctrine of Brahman appeared for the first time in the sixth 
century CE. Consequently, although the Buddha-nature is closely akin to 


Brahman/atman of the Vedanta, the doctrine of the Buddha-nature is 


originally a thought of Buddhism. For this reason, the writer chose the topic 
entitled “Thought of Buddha-nature as Depicted in the LankavataraSitra” 
for the Ph.D. thesis. 


Study on the Buddha-nature is a task which cannot be carried out 
without the important texts, teachings, practices and historical movements 
of Buddhism. This study is mainly based upon the Lankavatdrasutra, a 
Buddhist text of the later period of the Tathagatagarbha literature, in which 
the thought of the Buddha-nature is depicted in relationship with most of 
the Mahayana concepts such as the Buddhata, Tathagatagarbha, 
Alayavijiana, Dharmakdya,  Mind-only, etc. Especially, the 
Lankavatarasutra emphasizes the practice of self-realization and sudden 
enlightenment of the Buddha-nature. It is also said that the Sutra was 
handed down by Bodhidharma to his heir disciple Hui-ke {FJ as the proof 


of enlightenment in Chan (Zen) Buddhism. 


This thesis is an attempt to investigate and criticize the philosophical 
and religious thought of the Buddha-nature as depicted in_ the 
Lankavatarasutra. In so doing, we have taken into consideration the 


following principle themes: 


1. Evolution of the Buddha-nature Concept 

2. The Buddha-nature in the Tathagatagarbha Literature 
3. The Lankavatarasiitra and Hindu Philosophy 

4. The Thought of Buddha-nature in the Lankavatarastitra 
5. The Practice of Buddha-Nature in the Lankavatarasiitra 


6. Further Development of the Concept of Buddha-nature in China 


Structurally, therefore, excluding the introduction and conclusion, 
the thesis consists of six major chapters in accordance with the above six 


main themes respectively. 


